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marks, made without order or method, 
and almoſt without connection, was be. 
gun to pleaſe a good and ſenſible mother 1 
at firſt deſigned only a ſhort' plan in the co - 
ect draw 
ing me on in ſpite of myſelf, this plan inſenſi- 
bly became a kind of regular ſtructure, too large 
indeed for what it contains, but too ſmall for 
the ir nce of the argument. I have long 
heſitated about the publication of this perform- 
ance; and often have I been made ſenſible, 
while I was employed in writing it, that the 
ſeribbling of a few pamphlets, does not render us 
equal for the compoſition of a methedical work: 
After ſome vain efforts to do better, I thought 
it my duty to ſend it abroad in ita preſent ſorm, 
imagining it is of importance, that the attention 
on the +35 ſhould be turned this way; and 
! 0 | A p | though 
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the obſcurity of his retreat, hazards his thoughts 
among the public, without any puffers to extol, 


_ "what people think, or whit 


| examination. 
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g a thouſand others have done it before me, and I 


known to all the world. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that there 
Comm 
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though my ideas ſhould happen to be wrong, if 
I gve birth to ri ght ones in others, I ſhall not 
have entirely loſt my labour, A man who from 


or party to defend them, without even knowing 
ſay, need be 
under no apprehenſivns, that, if he deceives 
himſelf, others will embrace his errors without 


. 1 = 4 1 > — #s 


*. ſhall not dal on * ee of a 
education, neither ſhall I attempt to prove 
at the uſual method deſerves to be exploded ; 


fond of filling my book with what is 


cry again practice 
. has attempted to 
terature and ſcience 
uch more to pull 


Lax) 


— 
* 


= be» : 
3 to which I aw: applied myſelf, in g 
der, that if my ſyſtem ſhould prove falſe and chi 
merical, the public may ill improve by my ob- 


ſcrvations. I may have formed a very ill 
ment of the methods to be uſed ; but 1 


F 


83 


Wich reſpect to what may be called the ſyſ- 
tematical part of this e #, 200mg 
more than the progreſs of nature; this will m 
rplex the reader : it is here I ſhall, doubtleſs, 
be attacked; and perhaps they will not be to 
blame. People will imagine, that inſtead of 
reading a treatiſe on education, they are pe- 
ruſing 4 collection of reveries. What is here 


men, and have been long reproached for it. 
But is it in my power to give myſelf other eyes, 
A 2 or 


I +4 — 
1 
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to be done? I write not from the ideas of © 


„ THz AUTHOR: 


or to impreſs other ideas on my mind? No. 
It depends on me, not to be ſelf-conceited, nor to 
imagine that I alone am wiſer than all the world * 
le depends on me, not to change my ſentiments, 
but to *to diſtruſt them : this is all that is in my 
er, and this I have performed. If I ſome- 
es deliver myſelf in a poſitive tone, it is not 
with a view of impoſing on the reader, but 
that I may ſpeak to him as I really think. Why 
ſhould T propoſe to him in the form of a doubt, 
that of hich I harbour not the leaſt doubt 
myſelf? 1 py expreſs what' — in my 
own min 


„ free expoſin ſentiments, I am 10 
"the? 'from omg authority, that 1 al- | 
ways ſubjoin my reaſoris, that people may weigh 

them, and judge me. But though I would not 
obſtinately defend my ideas, I do not believe my- 

felf the leſs obliged to propoſe them; for thoſe 
maxims, in which I am of a contrary opinion 
to other people, are far from being indifferent. 
It is of importance to know their truth or falſe- 
hood, as on them depend the happineſs or mi- 
ſery of the human race. 


I am inceſſantly Abbe. to propoſe what is 
pradticable. This in reality, is defiring me to 
propoſe what is already practiſed; or at leaſt, to 
propoſe mixing ſomething good, with the evil 
that at preſent exiſts." Suck a project, on this 
occaſion, is more chimerical than mine; for in 
this unnatural mixture, the good is ſpoilt, nc 


fn: 
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* 
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PREFACE. ' I 
the evil not removed. I had rather follow in- 
tirely the eſtabliſhed practice, than adopt a good 
one by halves: man is not ſo contraditory a being 
as to aim at the ſame time, at two oppoſite 
extremes. Fathers and mothers, that is 
ticable, which you are willing to perform. 
May I anſwer for your will? PR 


In projects of every kind, there ace:two this | 
to be conſidered ; in the firſt place, the abſo- 
lute goodneſs of the project itſelf ; and in the 
ſecond, the facility with which it may be exe- 
cuted. ino 


With reſpect to the firſt, to render the pro- 
ject allowable and _—_— of being put in oy 
tice, it is ſufficient that its 1 conſiſts in 
the nature of the thing itſelf; as here, for ex- 
ample, that the education propoſed be ſuitable 
5 our ſpecies, and well adapted to the human 

eart, | 


The. ſecond conſideration depends on the re- 
lations that ſubſiſt in certain circumſtances ; on 
relations that are accidental, and which conſe- 
quently are not neceſſary, and may be infinitely 
varied. Thus a particular education may be 
practicable in Swiſſerland, and not in France; 
another may be ſo among the common people; 


and a third among perſons of high rank. The 
greater or leſs facility in the execution, depends 
on a thouſand circumſtances, which it is impoſ- 
ſible to determine any otherwiſe than by a par- 
nh A'3 _ ticular 


1 Tux AvTHoR's PREFACE, 
ticular application of the method propoſed, to 
fuch 4 4 country or condition. Now 
al cheſe particular applications not being eſſential 
to my ſubject, do not enter into m „ — 8 
may — themſelves about theſe things 
„ # 2s d, according to the different — 4 
or each may have in view. It is ſufficient 
for me, that * children are born, they 
may be formed after my method: when that 
is done, they are and after the beſt man- 
ner poſlible, both for themſelves and others. If 
1 do not fulfil this my engagement, I am 
doubtleG to blame: but if I do, they will be 


* to require more; for this is all I pro- 


THT 


TRANSLATOR 


PREFACE, 


Tt E education of youth, is a ſubject of fuch 
general importance, that every atiempt to fas 
cilitate or improve it, muſt be acceptable to 
the public. Hence it is that ſo many aiſcaurſes 


| have been written in different countries and ages . 


for the direction of early ſtudies, and fo 
ſchools and academies opened far general inf 


ian. Net in ſuch a multiphcity of writings, 


ve have as yet felt the want of a regular ſyſtem, 


or complete treatiſe of education, containing the ne- 


ceſſary and moſt uſeful rules, not cnly fer OT 
. bus for the 4 or and morals e 

Tt 1s true, Plato has delivered ſame Fagan, rp ul ;ful fre. | 
cepts in his Republic, relating to the care of clil. 
dren, and Plutarch has left us a diſcourſe on edu- 


cation; yet tbe *! does not profeſſedly _ | 
A4 7 


vi THE TRANSLATOR: 
the fubjef?, but only as it relates to good order 


and government ; and MN latter gives us but à ve- 
ry imperfect ſeetch, hardly deſerving the name 0 

a du e. . Befides, they both aimed rather at 1 
morals, than the learning of youth, in which 
reſpef?,  Lycurgus's inſtitution was alſo very defi- 
cient, Among the Romans we meet with nothing 
the kind, at leaſt of claſſic 2 except per- 
s the tree firſt books of Quintilian; but his 
view being to make his pupil a complete orator, he 
confines his inſtructions chiefly to the article of elo- 
quence. Among the moderns, and eſpecially in the 
Engliſh language, there are m 7 2 treated 
o the different branches of 1 learning, 
ut few have attempted this in ſo copious a manner, 
; as to comprize a general courſe of education. Mr. 
Locke's efſay on that ſubjeft is almoſt the only traci 
deſerving the public notice, and comes neareſt our 

defign ; yet it is but a rough draught, confiſting 

4M looſe bints written at different times, and wit 
great — or connection. This the author 
2 ep > ingenuouſly acknowledges, and at the ſame 
ume wiſhes, that ſome abler band would undertake 
the taſk anew, and oblige the 1 with a regular 
treatiſe of education. 


* The fulfilling ſo arduous and important a taſt was 
reſerved for the ingenious NM. Rouſſeau, an author 
aobo has already merited the public applauſe by 
many ingenious performances. His qualification for 
ſuch an undertaking, no one will diſpute, as be was 

not only furniſhed with the erudition paper fer the 
Initia: ion of youth, but had PR the virtues * 
the. 
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ſo great a noiſe in moſt parts of Europe, is altage- 


PREFACE. 
the experience requifite to @ complete preceptor ids 
R rr not: ns 1 that amour ine 
could be expected. 


The plan of this 


ix 


fer formance, which has made 


ther different from any treatt 4 education bi- 
therto publiſhed. The author ſuppoſes an imaginary 


pupil, named Emilius ; and himſelf to be the perſon 


entruſted with the care of bis ng get rom the 
time of his nativity, till he ſettles in the world, 
He attends the young | rains with the — affi- 
40, bm with hem s cradle to his 


nuptials ; and 
s him with the 2 directions for a general 
improvement. s arriving at years of ma- 
turity, be ji him to the acquaintance of an 


agreeable young lady, named Sophia, * affettion 


he gains by bis amiable behaviour. After a un- 
riety of affecting circumſtances, Emilius has the 
hain at length of being united in wedliet to. 
the engaging object of his wiſhes. -The whole 18 
— in an biſtorical narrative, and affords 
not only the utility of a didactic piece, but likewiſe - 
the entertainment of an ingenious novel. 


The author has ſpared no pains to abel bis 
work with all the 2 of — on 5 
riancy of imagination IS NEFUVOUS s 
thoſe ot — animated ſtrotes which ae 
the new Eloiſa. There is ſomething nobly wild and 
extravagant in his remarks, yet, extremely acute 
and ſagacious, ſuch as plaink vince him to be 4 
man of genius. His fights are elevated and ſub- 

\& 


+ THE TRANSLATOR 
— — 


lone, though ſometimes deficient 
ring: 1 . 
 gination, have oftentimes burried- into & para- 


doxical way of thinking ; of which he bas been 
deeuſed in bis other performances. But it is the 
mon of many, that bis frequently falling into pa- 
been, was not' ſo much owing to an afſeclation of 
ty, as 0 4 e of liberty, and to 


Sigtlari, 
. 0 


rmng hi in every the rules 
ny 27, e 
conceptions werr too wah, hss 1 ion too 
2 to be within the bounds preſcribed to 


herd 0 » 
27 to tim, — on 


2% tht very den writers make an extracedi- 
figure in the world, who have not ſome- 
a 
 __ themſclves, that is peculiar to them, and 

Rare ove. 


| Vr cold have wiſhed, tear, that the author 
ere ff more cs y upon an arti- 
ele, in which the public opinion deſerves to be treated 
ith the utmoſt deference and reſpe F. The profeſſion 
of _ in the e. 3 2 hes e- 


rer 


2 
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— + their affnt to myſteries ſuper 
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PRE FAC. * 


poten RY 


| ws fo 
he bas 
.* 7h frm ts beve been adopted ty un 
auubur. 


For inflance *, he ſpokes the exbvaciag of tnlbe 
* 8 | 
une is fet afide, and 
uteri Mie wal But it is very 
certain the caſe was very different at the fi plant 
Chriſtianity. * "This religion was inuro- 


mg 
Auced into the world under all poſſible di 


— and its hſhment _— of the nal 
n tad 
s en and underſlanding, as as 
25 3 eſent 4 age; and the human heart was 
& to — of poſi — — 
and conceit in thetr own 
— 
; the ſame vanity and opinion of temporal 
e a crucified Sa- 
— ame incrdinate 


* Hite we have made of of Dr r 
qaithoup 


"Moni. Charron. 


m THE TRANSLA TOR. 


without the, extraordinary interpofition of provi-" i 
dence.” © | e | 7 


But after this religion had ſurmounted ſo many. 
difficulties, and triumphed over the obflinacy of its 
perfecutors, ſurely the multituge of its profeſſors, 
and the peaceable embracing of it from the example 
F parents, ought not to derogate from its autho- 
rity. Jx'it not very unreaſonable that Chriſtianity. 
ſhould ſuffer, becauſe people no longer labour under 
the ſame difficulties in embracing it? The handing 
it down in families to different generations, is a 
Plain conſequence of the law of nature. For it 
_ would be 7 5 that parents ſhould have that 
Affection, which becomes their character, unleſs irc 
adepted every lawful method of putting their child. 
ren into the ſame way of happineſs as themſelves. . 


But whatever firength Chriſtianity may derive, 
_ from the early initiation of children into that per- 
_ ſuafion, it is very certain that this is not the baſis, 
on which the aſſent of adult perſons is founded. For 
it is every one's duty, upon coming to years f dif- 
 cretion, to be ready to give a reaſon of the 
that is in him; and conſequently to examine and ſee, 
as far as opportunity and capacity will permit, 
whether his perſuaſion is built on rational moti ves 
of afſent,” to the end that he may have the ion 
either. of being better eſtabliſbed in the truth, or of 
retratting bis error. Where this examination is not 
complied with, it betrays a ſhameful neglect, and a 
total difregard to truth in matters of the grlateſt 
moment. We have not, therefore, thought" proper to 
- POE" * pre, 


* 


PRE FACE. _ 


| f thi E, as Chriſftianity © 
e fenders, es i bo apes 


any objettions, even from its moſt formidable op- 


ponents. This wwas the conduct which the learn- 
ed Dr. Stanhope obſerved in the above cited trea- 
tiſe of Monſ. Charron, which he bas rendered in 
tirely from the original, with remarks on ſuch 
paſſages, as ſeem moſi capable of miſleading the 
reader. This example we have in ſome meaſure co- 
pied, having ſubjoined a few notes in — vo- 
lume, relative to the argument of Chriſtianity, 
to ſhew that the objettions of the vicar of Savey 
contain nothing new, and have been often anſwered 
by our own learned divines. In particular, we have 
referred the reader to Dr. Clarke's excellent Dif- 
courſe on the truth and certainty of the Chriſtian 
revelation. | 


This I apprehend was all that could be expected 
to prevent any ill conſequence that might ariſe from 
the exceptionable parts of this work. We have the 
higheſt veneration for the CA riſtian religion, and 
ſhould be very ſorry it received any injury, from a 
performance of great merit, evidently calculated to 
promote the firſt principles of — and virtue. 
Not that wwe ſuppoſe our author himſelf to be a dif- 
believer of revealed religion; but as we before b. 
ſerved, be is ſometimes rather too flighty, and un- 
guarded in his expreſſions. But i wwe look inc the + 
parallel he draws in the ſecond volume between 
Chrift and Socrates *, it is impoſſible to concerve that 

a per- 

Ves, if Socrates lived and died like a philoſopher, Chriſt 


lived and died like a Gol. Shall we fay that the evan — 
kiflory 


% 


3 of the ale and bis difintereſied regard to 


| Yolo 


* Mo ok 


** 


Ar Tur TxANSLATOR's Patrace, 
 atmſmintog wes /o beautiful a charafter of the 
a 7 Gran can be an 2 

0 conclude, we bope that the manly 


the rights and privilege; of mankind, will recommend 
him to that protetiion abroad, which be has jor- 


Feited at bone ; and plead his defence in a country, 
where liberty, baniſbe Pings » tax fei. 


OS, ems at Jength to have fixed ber r 


Wee plating? by friend, 4, invention rent 


mage after that manner; — hiſto ry, of which no 


entertains any doubt, is not ſo well naſe . hat of Chr, 


he ſays : 1 acknowledge to nu, that the 
„ nin ms, and ſanGity of the 


raptace. 


And in another 


* 
ra 


An ExrLanaTION of the Plates. 
1 . Tube Plate intitled 4 Treatiſe on Education," conſe- 
=, _.  crated to time, repreſents the Geniuſes offering this 
=— Treatiſe to him, andi is deſigned as a F rontiſpiece to 
1 the mug 

I. rue Plat orefixed to the rſt KY exhibit The- 
= tis di ing her ſon into the river Styx, to render 
| him nvulnerable. See Vol. I. . 0 
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_ I. The Plate prefixed nick third. book, exhibit | 
3 << Hermes . the elements i. e's re 
8 columns. See Vol. I. p. 266. . 12 


* a 
© n a 
* OHA * _ . 
mY * me * 


. TV. The Pla rr 
Orpheus inſtructing mankind in the worſhip of th 
che Sock. See Vol. II. p. 62. 


v. Tbe Plate prefixed to the fifth book, . 
Circe reſigning herſelf to Ulyſſes, whom ſhe was not 
able to transform into a Wan. See Vol. II. 
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[ro his wind, like'a . we muſt fn 
him co his taſte, EE. trees or plants of his gar- 
den. : 
Were it not for this culture, things would fill be 
for our ſpecies will not bear being faſhioned .. 
haves. In the preſent conſtitution of things, 
Nan abandoned from his birth to his own guidange 

among the reſt of ſociety, would be a as 
rous animal. Prejudices, authority, neceſſity, ex- 
et. L. and all the — ESA we - 


= ' 
, 


9 
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are ſurrounded, would ſtifle the voice of nature, 
and ſubſcitute nothing elſe in its place. Nature 
would be to him like a plant or ſhrub, that ſhoots up 
ſpontaneouſly in the highway, but is ſoon trodden 
Jon and deſtroyed by travellers. £ 

To thee do I therefore addreſs my diſcourſe, O 
fond and careful mother (1), whoſe ſenſe has led thee 
out of the common tract, and taught thee to pre- 


| (1) The early part of education is the moſt important, and un- 
doubtedly the province of the fair ſex : had the author of na- 
ture deſigned it ſhould belong to men, he would have ſupplied 
them with milk, to ſuckle Geir children. Therefore 'in your- 
treatiſes of education, I would ever adviſe you to addreſs your- 
felves to the women ; for beſides their being at hand to watch 
more narrowly over their children, than it is in the power of our 
ſex; and beſides their having a greater influence them than 
we, they have moreover a greater intereſt in the ſucceſs that may 
ariſe from their endeavours ; for moſt widows are almoſt entirel 
at the mercy of their children, and then it is they make them 
_ = good or bad effects of UN Renee 1722 * 
'8, ſo attentive to property, ar negleAful » be 
cauſe their object is not virtue, but yo" — and tranquillity of 
the ſtate, have not inveſted mothers with a ſufficient authority. 
And yet their condition is better aſcertained than that ef fathers; . 
| >= daties 0 — painful LY cy cares are more 3 to 
e order of families; and generally ſpeak in ave a 
—— attachment to their children, Caſes — where a 
ſon behaving diſreſpectfully to his father, may, in ſome meaſure be 
excuſed ; but if, upon any occaſion Whatever, a child ſhould be 
ſo unnatural as to be wanting in the reſpe& due to his mother, to 
her who gave him birth, who ſuckled him in his infancy, and 
who, for a ſeries of years, negleQed herſelf merely to take care of 
him, ſuch a wretch ought to be ſent out of the world immediate- 
ly, as a monſter and diſgrace to human nature. Mothers, you 
will ſay, are apt to ſpoil their children. In this, no doubt, they 
are to blame; but not ſo much perhaps as you, who corrupt 
them. The mother is deſirous her child ſhould” be happy, and 
happy from this inſtant. So far ſhe is in the right; and, if 
ſhe be miſtaken in regard to the means, you ſhould undeceive her, 
But fathers, by their ambition, their avarice, their, over-great 
care, or their neglect, and inſenſibility, do a hundred times more 
miſchief to children, than mothers by their fondneſs. It will be ſp 
proper, however, to explain the meaning in which i take the _ Whe 
word mother, which be done hereafter. * s ̃ _, Wa 
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ON EDUCATION. 3 
ſerve the tender plant from the injurious blaſt of hu- 
man opinions Be ſure to water the young ſprig be- 
fore it dies; it will one day yield ſuch fruit, as muſt 
afford thee infinite delight. Take care to ere& an 
early incloſure around the infant's mind; others 
may mark out the circumference, but to thee alone it 
belongs to fix the barrier. | 

Plants are faſhioned by culture, and men by edu- 
cation. Were man to be born of full ſize and 
ſtrength, theſe would avail him nought, till he learnt 
to make uſe of them : nay, they- would rather re- 


dound to his prejudice a Hers others from 
lending him aſſiſtance (2); ſo that being left to himſelf, 
he would die miferably, before he knew his wants, 
We are apt to complain of the ſtate of infancy ; not re- 
| flefting, that if man had not commenced an infant, 
the human ſpecies muſt have periſhed. 
We are all brought into the world feeble and 
_ weak, yet we ſtand in need of ſtrength; we are deſti- 
| tute of every thing, yet we want aſſi z we are ſen- 
ſeleſs and ſtupid, yet we have occaſion for j nt. 
All that we have not at our birth, and that we in 
need of at the years of maturity, is the giſt of education. 
Education is either from nature, from men, or 
from things. The developing of our faculties and 
organs, is the education of nature z that of men is 
the application we learn to make of this very deve- 
loping ; and that of things is the experience we acquire 
| =" + - ohm the different objects by which we are 
Mankind are all formed by three ſorts of maſters. 
The pupil, in whom their i ions contradict each 
other, is ill-educated, and will never be ſelf- con- 
ſiſtent. He, in whom they all coincide on the ſame 
W (2) Reſembling them in his external form, but deprjyed of 
| ad. As ! the ideas conveyed by that channel, hg would 
e incapable of making them underftand his need of their affift-, 
ance, nor could he fignify it to them by any viſible mark. wy 


Buds | point, 
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_ Poirt, and tend to the ſame end, he alone may be 


laid to hit his aim, and to live canlifiently. In 
ſhort, he alone is well-educated. 

Now, of thoſe three different educations, that of 
, nature is in ent on us: that of things depends 
on us only in particular reſpects: that of men is the 
only one really in our power, and this in a hypothe- 

tical. ſenſe; for who can pretend to direct every word 
and action of thoſe who have the care of an infant? 


No ſooner therefore does education become an art, 
than it is almoſt impoſſible. it ſhould ſucceed ; ſince 


the concurrence of circumſtances neceſſary for ita 
ſucceſs, is in no man's power. All that we can 
poſſibly do, by dint of care, is, to come near the 
mark, more or leſs; but he muſt be very fortunate 
indeed who hits it. 


. But what mack 1 is this ? you will ſay: the very ſame 


that nature has in view. This we have juſt now 
proved; for ſince the concurrence of the three edu- 
cations is neceſſary for their completion, the other two 


muſt be directed towards that which is nd way ſubject 


to our control. But perhaps the word wature may 
bear, on this occaſion, too indeterminate a ſenſe; we 
ſhall therefore endeavour to fix it. 

Nature, you will ſay, is nothing more than an 
habit. But what do you mean by that ? Are not 
there habits contracted by mere fonce, which Cannot 
be ſaid, however, to ſtifle nature? Such, for in- 
ſtance, is the habit of plants, conſtrained in their 
vertical direction. Reſtored to their liberty, they Mill 
retain the direction they have been forced to aſſume; 
yet the ſap has not changed its original impreſſion; 
and if the plant continues to vegetate, its prolonga - 
tion once more becomes vertical. It is the ſame in 


regard to human inclinations. So long as we conti - 


nue im the ſame ſtate, we may retain ſuch inclinations 
as reſult from habit, and are leaſt natural to us; but 
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ON EDUCATION. 5 
and nature revives. Education ſurely is nothing 
more than habit. And yet are there not ſome peo- 
ple, who altogether forget, and others, who retain 
their education ? Whence this difference ? If we are 
to confine the word nature to habits conformable to 
nature, ſurely we may ſpare ourſelves the trouble of 
this nonſenſical expreſſion. | | 

We are all born with a certain degree of ſenſibi - 
lity, and from the very firſt inſtant of our exiſtence 
we are differently affected by the objects that ſur- 
round us. As ſoon as we acquire, if I may ſo ſpeak, a 
conſciouſneſs of our ſenſations, we are diſpoſed, 
either to purſue or to flee from the objects that produce 
them; at firſt as they are agreeable or diſpleaſing 
to us; in the next place, in proportion to the a- 
greement or diſagreement we find ourſelves 
and the objects; and laſtly, purſuant to the judg- 
ment we form of them, from the idea of happi» 
neſs or perfection acquired by reaſon. Theſe dit. 
poſitions are enlarged and ſtrengthened, in propor- 
tion as we become more ſenſible and intelligent: but 
reſtrained by habit, they are altered more or leſs 

by opinion. Before this alteration, they are what 
I diſtinguiſh in man by the name of nature. 

To theſe primitive diſpoſitions every thing muſt - 
therefore be referred; and this might eaſily be done, 
were the three ſorts of education no more differ- 
ent ; but what are we to do, when they happen to 
be oppoſite ? When, inſtead of educating a man for 

$ himſelf, you want to educate him for others, the har- 
mony or agreement is then impoſſible. Being oblig- 
ed either to combat nature or ſocial inſtitutions, you 
muſt make your option, whether you are to form the 
man or the citizen; for you cannot do both. 

Every partial ſociety, when it is cloſe and com- 
pact, deviates greatly from the link ; great 
lovers of their country are rude, and uncivil to- 

© ſtrangers ; they look upon them only in the common 

| - light 


1 Ar | 
light as men, and as unworthy of their regard (3). 
This inconveniency is inevitable, but of no great 
conſequence. The point is, to behave kindly to- 
wards our fellow - ſubjects. Abroad the Spartans were 
ambitious, avaricious, and unjuſt : while diſintereſt- 
edneſs, equity, and concord reigned within their 
walls. Beware of thoſe coſmopolites, who pore over 
old books in ſearch of duties, which they neglect to 
fulfil within their own communities. Thus you will 
ſee a philoſopher admiring the Tartars, in order to 
be excuſed from loving his neighbours. 

Man in his natural ſtate is all for himſelf ; he is 
the. numerical unit, or the abſolute integer, that re- 
fers only to himſelf, or to his likeneſs. Man in the 
civil ſtate is a fractionary unit, who depends on the 
denominator, and whole value conſiſts in his relation 
to the integer, namely, the body politic. Among 
ſocial inſtitutions, thoſe are the beſt, which are the 
_ beſt adapted for diveſting man of his natural ſtate z 
for depriving him of his abſolute, to give him a re- 
lative, exiſtence ; in ſhort, for transferring /eff, to a 
common unit; to the end, that each individual 
may no longer conſider himſelf as one, but as part 
of an unit, and have no ſenſe or feeling but in con- 
junction with the whole. A Roman citizen was nei- 
ther Caius nor Lucius, he was a Roman: but he 
loved his country excluſive of himſelf. Regulus 
| pretended to be a Carthaginian, as he was become the 
roperty of his maſters. In the quality of a ſtranger, 
he refuſed to take his ſeat in the Roman ſenate; and 
before he would comply, he inſiſted upon receiving or- 
ders from a Carthaginian. With indignation he be- 
held the endeavours uſed to ſave his life, He carried 
his point, and returned triumphant to Carthage, to re- 


(2) Hence it is that wars between republics are more cruel than 
thoſe between monarchies. But if wars between kings are mo- 
derate, their peace is terrible ; it is much better to be their ene- 
my, than their ſubject. 


ſign 
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his laſt breath amidſt the moſt exquiſite tortures. 
we behold a man, of quite « different 
from thoſe of the preſent age. 

The Lacedæmonian Pedarete himſelf for 
admittance into the council of the three hundred 
but is rejected. His excluſion fills him with joy, as 
he finds that there are in Sparta three hundred more 
worthy than himſelf. This joy I ſuppoſe to be fin- 
cere, and there is room to thiok it was; ſuch is the 
ſpirit of a citizen. 

A Spartan dame, having five ſons in the army, 
with impatience the account of an en- 
ment. An Helote arrived expreſs, when trem- 
ling ſhe enquired the event of the day. Your five 
ſons, madam, are ſlain. Vile ſlave, is that the queſ- 
tion I aſked you? Madam, we have gained the vic- 
tory. The mother upon this haſted away to the 
temple, and returned thanks to the gods. Here 
we behold a female citizen. | | 

He who in the civil order would fain ' make 
always predominant, knows not what he would be 
at: ever in contradiction with himſelf, ever fluctuat - 
ing between inclination and duty, he would neither 
ſhew himſelf a man nor a citizen; he would be of 
no ſervice either to himſelf or to others. He would 
be a man of the preſent age; a Frenchman, an 
Engliſhman, a burgher; in ſhort, nothing at all. 

In order to be ſomething, to be one's ſelf, and al- 
ways the ſame, we ſhould act as we ſpeak ; we ſhould 
ever be determined in regard to the cauſe or part 
we are to eſpouſe ; we ſhould eſpouſe it warmly, and 
follow it cloſely. I want to ſee this prodigy. I 
want to know whether he is a man or a citizen, or 
how he goes to work, in order to become both at the 
rom th 7 ite, two con- . 
trary forms of inſtitutions ariſe? — public and 
common, the other particular and domeſtic. 
| B 4 Should 


©. ab S267: 1 
Should you be deſirous of framing an idea of 


* 


public education, you muſt peruſe Plato's Republic. 
Fe is not a political work, as ſome are too apt to 
imagine, who judge of books only by their- titles. 
It is the beſt treatiſe on education that ever was 
written. Wy | | | 
WMW hen any one would refer us to the region of chi- 
meras, they uſually mention Plato's Inſtitutions. Had 
Lycurgus conſigned. his to writing, 1 ſhould find it 
much more chimerical. Plato has only purified the 
human hcart, Lycurgus has ſtripped it of all natural 
ſentiment. | E | 44 
Public inſtitution exiſts no more, neither can it 
poſſibly ever exiſt ;, becauſe where a country is no 
more, there muſt be an end of citizens. Theſe 
two words, country and citizen, ought to be eraſed 
out of modern languages. The reaſon I know full 
well, but I do not think proper to mention it, being 
foreign from my ſubject. oy 

... Thoſe ridiculous eſtabliſhments, known by the 
name of colleges (4), cannot be conſidered as a public 
inſtitution. Neither. do I look upon a ſecular edu- 
cation in that light, becauſe this, by tending to two 
contrary ends, miſſes both: it is fit only to render 
men double and deceitful ; as it ſeems to refer every 
thing to public good, and yet calculates every thing 
for private emolument. Now theſe appearances bo- 
ing practiſed by all the world, impoſe upon no bo- 
dy ; therefore they are ſo much time and trouble loſt. 
From theſe contradictions ariſes that which we in- 
ceſſantly feel within ourſelves. Dragged by nature, 


(4) At the academy of Geneva, and the univerſity of Paris, 
there are profeſſors whom I love and eſteem, and whom I look up- 
on as very capable of giving proper inſtructions to youth, were 
they not obliged to comply with the eſtabliſhed cuſtom. One of 
them 1 advice to publiſh his yu of reformation. Perhaps an 


. attempt will be made to redre 
not paſt rcmed 7. 


and 


the evil, upon finding that it is - 
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ON EDUCATION, 9 
and by man, into contrary purſuits, and conſtrained 
to divide ourſelves between theſe different impulſes, 
we follow one of a compound nature, which leads us 
to neither end. Thus contending and fluftuating the 
whole courſe of our lives, we conclude the 
without. having been ever ſelf-conſiſtent, and with- 
out being of the leaſt utility either to ourſelves or to 
our neighbours. _ | | 

There remains laſtly the domeſtic education, or 
that of nature. But of what ſervice can a man be to 
others, who. is ſolely educated for himſelf? Perhaps, 
if the 'twofold object which we have in view could 
be reunited in a ſingle point, by removing the con- 
traditions of man, we ſhould remove a great im- 

iment to his 1 ang In order to 8 
im, we ſhould ſee him quite formed; we Id 
obſerve his inclinations, view his movements, and 
trace his footſteps; in a word, we ſhould be ac- 
quainted with man in his natural ſtate. I am apt to 
flatter myſelf, that ſome 3 will be made in this 
reſearch, after the peruſal of theſe papers. 

In order to form this extraordinary man, what 
have we to do? A great deal, without doubt; we 
are to hinder any thing from being done. When 
we are only to fail againſt the wind, the whole buſi- 
neſs is to laveer ; but if the ſea runs high, and we 
want to tarry in a place, we muſt caſt anchor. Take 
care, young pilot, that thy cable does not break, or, 
before thou art aware, thy veſſel drags her anchor. 

In the ſocial order, where all places are marked 
down, each man ought to be brought up to his ſta- 
tion. If a private perſon, formed for his own condi- 
tion of life, attempts to get out of it, he is no longer 
of any ſervice. Education is of no uſe any farther, 
than as people's fortune agrees with the vocation of 
their parents; in every other caſe, it is prejudicial to 
the young pupil; if on no other account, becauſe 
of the prejudices which he imbibes from thence. In 


10 (AN ESSAY... | 
Egypt, where the ſon was obliged to follow his fa- 
ther's proteſſion, there was at leaſt a certain aim or | 
deſign in their education; but in Europe, where the 
tanks alone are continued, and the men keep conti- 
nually changing, you cannot tell whether, in bring- 
ing up your ſon to your own calling, you do not act 
counter to his intereſt. FT, 

Mankind being all upon an equality in the natural 
ſtate, their common vocation is the ſtate of man; 
and whoever has had a proper education for the 
former, cannot miſbehave in the different circum- 
ſtances relative to that ſtate. Whether our pupil be 
brought up to the army, to the church, or to the 
bar, little does it import; before the vocation re- 
ceived from his parents, nature has deſigned him for 
human life. To live is the trade I want him to 
learn. When he is taken from under my care, I 
allow you he will be neither a magiſtrate, nor a ſol · 
dier, nor a prieſt; he will be firſt of alla man; and 
ſuch he will prove himſelf, in caſe of neceſſity, as 
well as any perſon whatſoever ; in vain will fortune 
endeavour to diſplace him; he will ever occupy that 
poſt which becomes him beſt; Occupavi te, fortuna, 
atque cepi, omneſque aditus tuos interciyfi, ut ad me af- 
| Pirare nou poſſes (5). | | 

Our real ſtudy is that of the human condition. 
He who knows beſt how to bear the proſperous and 
adverſe turns of fortune, is, in my opinion, the beſt 
educated. Whence it follows, that real education con- 
- fiſts leſs in theory than in practice. We begin to 
gain inſtruction upon our firſt coming into the world; 
our education commences with our exiſtence ; and 
dur firſt preceptor is our nurſe. The word au- 
cation had a different ſignification among the an- 
_ cients, from what we give it; for it implied ſood or 
nouriſhment. Educit obſtetrix, ſays Varro, - edura+ 
nul rin, inſtituil pædagogus, docet magiſter (6). Whence 
.. (6) Non Marcell. 
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is not teaching him to bear pain, but to feel it. 00 
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verneſs, a preceptor 
theſe iſtinctions are miſunderſtogd ; in order to 
well conducted, a child ought to follow no 

than a ſingle gui 
We muſt ore render our views more 
and canſfider our pupil as a man in the abſtract, 
as a man expoſed to all the accidents and vici 
of human life. Were mankind to be born with an 
attachment to one particular ſoil, were the ſame ſea- 
ſon to continue throughout the year, were each man 
to be confined to his fortune or ſtation, ſo as never 
to have it in his power to change it, the preſent 
ractice would be in ſome reſpects commendable ; the 
ant educated 2 to . * * — 4 and 
never departing from it, w not be e to 
the inconyeniencies of another ſtate, Bur if we 
conſider the mutability of human affairs, as well as 
the reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit of the preſent age, by 
which there enſues a total ſubverſion of things in one 
or two generations; is it poſſible to conceive a more 


* ſtupid method, than that of bringing up a child as if 


he was never to ſtir out of the room, and to be ever 
ſurrounded with his ſervants, If the poor thing ſets 
but his foot on the ground, or comes down but a 
ſingle ſtair or ſtep, he is in the utmoſt danger. This 


We think no more than of the ation of our 
infant, but that is not ſufficient. We ought to learn 
him how to preſerve himſelf as a man, to the un- 


P fortune, to live, if there ſhould 


occaſion, on the ſnows of Iceland, or on the burning 
rock of Malta. In vain do you uſe ions to 
ſave him from dying, for die he muſt : and were his 
death not to be forwarded by your too great care of 
his health, it would ſtill be miſapplied. The point 
is not ſo much to keep him from dying, 2 
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kim live. Life is not confined to reſpiration, it im- 
plies alſo to act; it implies the uſe of our organs, 
of our ſenſes, of our faculties, and of every part of 
ourſelves, by which we are rendered ſenſible of our 
exiſtence: The man who has lived the longeſt, is 
not he who has told the greateſt number of years; 
but he who has had the greateſt ſenſibility of life. 
Such a one is interred at a hundred years of age, 
who died at his nativity. He would have been a 
= gainer in dying young; at leaſt he would have lived 
F till the day of his death. n 
Wi Tube whole ſum of human wiſdom conſiſts in ſer- 
vile prejudices : our cuſtoms are nothing more than 
ſubjeftion and reſtraint. The member of the civil 
ſtate is born, lives, and dies in ſlavery ; at his birth 
he is ſown up in ſwaddling cloaths, ar his death he is 
nailed in a coffin; ſo long as he preſerves the human 
form, he is fettered by different inſtitutions. 
It is faid, that ſeveral midwives pretend to give 
a better ſhape to new-born infants, by compreſling 
their heads, Is it poſſible that ſuch an abſurd prac- 
"ol tice ſhould be ſuffered. Our heads are ſuppoſed to 
3 be miſhapen, though the handy work of the deity. 
= Their external frame muſt be mended by midwives, 
and the internal by philoſophers. The Caribbees 
are happier by one half chan we. | 
No fooner is the infant releaſed from his mo- 
% ther's womb, no ſooner does he enjoy the liberty 
„ ef moving and ſtretching his limbs, but he is 
«" confined by new bandages. He is ſwathed, and 
«laid on the bed, with his head fixed, his legs ex- 
4 tended, and his arms hanging down his ſides : he 
« is environed with fillets and rollers, which render 
«| it impoſſible for him to change his ſituation. 
„Well it is for him, if he be not confined ſo as to 
prevent him from breathing; and if they do not 
© make him lie on one fide, to the end that the wa- 
ter Which he ought” to diſcharge by the mouth, 
n 2 «© may 
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« may run out of itſelf ; for be is not at liberty to 
10 turn his head about, in order to make it run our 
the eaſier (7) | 

The n move 
his limbs, in order to draw them out of that con- 
tracted ſtate, in which they have been ſo long con- 
fined. They are ſtretched by the nurſe it is true 
but they are not ſuffered to ſtir; his head itſelf is 
fixed by ſtay · bands; one would think they are afraid 
Iſt we child ſhould have the ſemblance of a living 

creature. 
| Thus the impulſe of the internal of the body 
tending to increaſe, finds an — obſtacle to 
the motions required by nature. The infant js in- 
ceſſantly employed in Alleſt efforts, which exhauſt 
his ſtrength, or retard his progreſs. He was leſs 
confined, leſs compreſſed in the placenta, than he is 
inhis adding cloaths : Tiee.not what advantage he 
has grined by coming g into the world. 

and reſtraint to which a child's limbs 

are confined, cannot but reſtrain the circulation of 
2 and hinder him from gain- 
ing ſtrength, from growing, and improving his con- 
Maron In places where theſe extravagant pre- 
cautions are not uſed, the men are all large, ſtrong, 
and well-proportioned (8). The countries where 
children are tied up in ſwaddling cloaths, ſwarm with 
diſtorted perſons, with the lame, the hump-backed, 
the ri , and ſuch like objects of deformity. Leſt 
the body ould be disfigured by 2 motions, 
they are in a hurry to ſpoil its ſhape, by ſqueezing it 
in a une They deprive the poor infants, of the 
uſe of their limbs, in order to prevent them from lam- 
ing themſelves. 

So cruel a reſtraint may very naturally be ſuppoſed 
to influence their temper of mind, as well as the 


Hiſt. Buffon, 
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— * of childteh, for whom they have no na- 
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vent * * by They cry, becauſe you hurt 


them; and were you confined as they are, r 
woes oa raed 194 mach dd pirch than 
* "Whenee comes this fooliſh and abfurd cuſtom ? 
Fido another equally abſurd, and contrary to na- 
ture: Since mothers, efting their „ no 
longer think fit to fuckle cir own ing, they 
eee of hire- 
finding themſelves in ſome 'meaſure the 


turat affeftion, give themſelves as little trouble 
about them as poſſible. A child at his full liberty 
muſt be looked after ; but when he is tied 
faſt and fafe, they throw him into any corner wich- 


9 9 ark cries. Provided there are no proofs 


dn ker arr an arm nor a leg, what does it fign 
whether he periſhes, or continues infirm all 957 


is never blamed. 
Thoſe fond dhe, bd thi: get rid of thieir 


children, to reſign themſelves to the amuſements of 


the town, have no idea of the treatment = ſwathed in- 


fant meets with in a country vill the leaft 


accident that happens, he is ſu on a hail, 
| N. ponds of old cloaths ; and while the nutſe 


of the nurſe, provided the child | 


of his days ? His limbs are preſerved at the expence | 
of his body ; and let what vill happen, the nurſe 
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coolly attends to what affairs ſhe has in hand, the 
poor babe continues in a ſtate of crucifixion. Child - 
ren found in ſuch a ſituation are always obſerved to 
be quite livid in the face; for the com of the 
breaſt —_—— — 
cends to ; the poor 1 Mg 
to be very quiet, becauſe he has not ſtrength to 
I know not how man hours a child can continue 
that condition without 'bereft of liſe; but I think 
he cannot hold it long. This, n is one 
of the F 
—— 


ll ley might wg tm themſelves into 


— — into movements capable . 
ing the 


a ür dhe 3 
is one arguments — 
dom, but never confirmed by — Among 
that vaſt number of children, who, in nations more 
ſenſible than ourſelves, are allowed the full liberty of 
their limbs, there never was an inſtance of one that 
has hurt or maimed himſelf. They cannot give ſuch 
a force to their motions, as to render them 

which 


and when they happen to aſſume a 

does violence to their little limbs, pain lets chem 

know that they muſt change it. ( en 

| We have never yet betbought ourſelves of ſwad- 
dling cloaths for | 


there reſult from 


—— they are in — 4 — 
— feeble and helpleſs. Scarce have they a power 
to move, how then is it poſſible they ſhould do them- 
ſelves harm ? Were they 


- 
8 8 R 5 
\ | * 


. | 
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+= ſoon as the maternal ſtate 
find a way to get rid of it at once: they perform an 
uſeleſs taſk, in order to have it always to begin 
again ; and the allurement deſigned for the pro 

2 they pervert to the deſtruction of their 2 
This uſage, added to the other cauſes of de- 
— ſeems to forebode the approaching fate 
of Europe. The ſciences, arts, philoſophy, and 
manners, which it engenders, will ſoon convert it 
into a deſart. It will be peopled with ſavage beaſts, 
without having greatly changed its inhabitants. 
L have ſometimes been witneſs to the little arts 
of thoſe young women, who made as if they wanted 
to ſuckle their children. They — ſolli- 
cited to relinquiſh this fancy; they make their huſ- 
bands, their phyſicians, but above all, their mothers in- 
terpoſe; A huſband, who would dare give his con- 
ſent to his wife's ſuckling her child, would be an un- 
done man. They mould repreſent him as an aſſaſſin, 
that wanted to get rid of his wife. Huſbands, if 
you are prudent, ſacrifice paternal love to that of 
peace; happy that can find women in the * 


try more continent your wives! Ha 
the leiſure which the 2 obtain, is der ned for for 
others beſides yourſelves! - . 

This duty of mothers is a point b all doubt; 


but conſidering the contempt in which che hold it, 


man's milk ?. This is properly a «ales en 
I look upon it as determin 
the ladies: for my part, I mould incline to think, 


ther, were there any new diſeaſe to be 
l which he is fo 
But is the queſtion to be conſidered 50 y- 
. and has not the babe as mach need | his 
mo- 


5 


grows burdenſome, they 


a diſpute may ariſe, whether it is equal for the children 
to be nurſed with the —— 8, or with any other wo- 


ready to the deſire of 


_ thatit is far preferable for the infant to ſuck the breaſt 
of a ſound nurſe, than that of a arenas. red — 
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mbther's care, as of her breaſt? Other women, nay, 
the brutes themſelves, might adminiſter milk to him, 
which ſhe refuſes z but they cannot ſupply the want of 
maternal ſollicitude. She who nurſes another's child, 
inſtead of her own, is a bad mother; and how can 
it be expected ſhe ſhould be a good nurſe ? She may 
become ſuch ; but very ſlowly ; habit muſt change 
nature; and the infant, who is ill attended, will have 
time enough to periſh, before his nurſe can behol 
him with the fondneſs of a t. | * 

This very advantage is the cauſe of an inconve- 
niency, ſufficient to diſcourage every ſenſible woman 
from putting her children out to nurſe: it is that of 
ſharing, or rather of alienating the maternal right; 
of ſeeing her child as fond, and fonder, of another 
woman, than of herſelf ; of perceiving that the affec- 
tion he preſerves for his real mother is a favour, while 
that for his adoptive parent is a duty : for where I 
have met with maternal ſollicitude, ought not I to 
return it with filial affection? N 

The way of remedying this inconveniency is, to 
inſpire your ſon with a contempt for his nurſe, by 
treating her as a downright ſervant. When her time 
is expired. the child is taken from her, or the nurſe 
is diſmiſſed; by the coldneſs with which ſhe is re- 
ceived, ſhe is diſcouraged from coming to ſee her foſter - 
ſon. A few years elapſed, he ſees her no more, he has 
no further knowledge of her. The mother, who ex- 
pected to ſucceed in the nurſe's place, and to repair 
her neglect by cruelty, finds herſelf miſtaken. Inſtead 
of forming a tender ſon of an unnatural foſter-child, 
ſhe accuſtoms him to ingratitude ; ſhe teaches him 
to contemn the womb that gave him life, as well as 
the breaſt that preſerved it. 

Long might I dwell on this point, were it not diſ- 
agreeable to make fruitleſs repetitions. It is of more 
extenſive influence, than is generally imagined. If 
you have a mind to reduce all the world to their 

Vo r. I. . C "primi- 


„ ee 


8 duties, begin with mothers; you will be 


rprized at the alterations which ſuch a reform 
muſt produce. The 5 corruption flows from 
that original ſource o 
order is changed; the ſentiments. of nature are ex- 
_tinguiſhed in every breaſt ; the internal œcοõꝙ 
appears leſs animated; the beautiful ſcene of a grow- 
ing family no longer has any attraction in the eye of 
a a huſband, nor makes any impreſſion on ſtrangers ; 
the mother, whoſe children are never ſeen, is leſs 
ref] |; no longer have the family any reſidence ; 
habit ceaſes to cement the ties of blood ; there are 
no more fathers, mothers, children, brothers, or ſiſ- 
ters; hardly know one another : how then 
ſhould they be capable of affection? Each begins to 
think only for himſelf, When once a houſe is be- 
come deſolate, they muſt amuſe themſelves abroad. 
Bit let mothers vouchſafe to ſuckle their children, 
a reformation of manners will quickly enſue; and 
the ſentiments of nature will revive in every breaſt : 


the ſtate will be new ſtocked with people ; this is the | 


main point; and in this alone the whole reform will 
center, The pleaſures of a domeſtic life are the beſt 
antidote againſt vice. The noiſe of children, hither- 
to conſidered as importunate, becomes agreeable ; 
it renders the parents more neceſſary, and more dear 


, to each other, and ſtrengthens the conjugal union. 


So long as the family are chearful, and in ſpirits, do- 
meſtic cares conſtitute the chief occupation of the 
wife, and the agreeableſt amuſement of the huſband. 
Therefore from the amendment of this abuſe alone 
a_ general reformation would follow, and nature 
would ſoon recover all its rights. Let the women 
but once more become mothers, and the men will 
ſoon ſhew themſelves fathers and huſbands. _. 
But reflections are all thrown away; the very ſur- 


feit of wordly pleaſures is not productive of this ef- 
fect. The women are no longer mothers ; neither 


depravity ; the whole moral 
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cuſtom prevailing, every woman would be 
to combat the opinion of all her —— 
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are they deſirous of appearing again in that lighg, 
Nay, 2 ſuch their 2 would ſcatceg 
ly have it in their power to follow it: the contrary 


theſe are in a confederacy, to the revival of 
a practice ſo generally ad | | 
Yer there are young virtuous women, who, bid- 
ding 1 1 _ of Eo | and wy 
y of their ſex, with in . 
— office, impoſed Lt by. the law of 
nature. May their number increaſe, and. may they 
be attended with thoſe bl which were 
for ſuch as fulfil this duty ! If any ſtreſs can be laid 
on conſequences dedyced from the plaineſt arguments, 
and on obſervations which hitherto have never been 
contradicted, -I venture to predict to thoſe worthy | 
mothers, that they will be happy in a conſtant attach» 
ment on the part of their huſbands ; in-filial aftection- 
on the part of their children; in the public reſpe& 


and eſteem ; in bringing forth their children without 


any accident or ill conſequence ; in a firm and ſound 
ſtate of body; and that they will moreover have the 
pleaſure of blaß themſelves imitated by their own 
daughters, and by other ladies, as patterns of do- 
meſtic virtue. 
No mother, no child: theſe duties are reciprocal, 
and if not rightly fulfilled on one fide, they will be 
neglected on the other. The infant ought to love 
his mother, before he knows it to be an obligation, 
If the voice of blood be ndt ſtrengthened by habit 
and care, it is ſoon ſuppreſſed ;. and the heart dies, as 
it were, before it has felt the vital warmth : theſe 
are the firſt ſteps out of the common track of natute. 
Another deviation, but into a contrary path, is 
when a woman, inſtead of being deficient in mater- 
nal care, carries it to exceſs ; when ſhe makes an 
idol of her child; when ſhe increaſes his oY 
C 2 . 
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| weakneſs, to prevent him from feeling it; when 
hoping to exempt him from the laws of nature, ſhe 
ſkreens him from every attack of pain; not reflect- 
ing, that though ſhe may preſerve him during the 

t moment from a few inconveniencies, ſhe ex- 
poſes him to a train of accidents and dangers, and 


of infancy to the cares and fatigues of manhood. 
Thetis, deſirous of rendering her ſon invulnerable, 
_ dipped him, according to the fable, into the waters of 
Styx. The allegory is beautiful and clear. The 
cruel mothers, of whom we have been ſpeaking, act 
ite the reverſe: by plunging their children into ef- 
minacy, they render them more liable to hardſhip; 


they open their pores to diſeaſes of every kind, which 
they muſt inevitably feel, as ſoon as they come to 


years of maturity. 

Obſerve nature, and follow the ſteps pointed out 
by that prudent dame. She trains up children to 
conſtant exerciſe ; ſhe hardens their conſtitution by 
2 kind of trial; ſhe initiates them by times into 
the ſchool of adverſity. The cutting of their teeth. 
throws them into fevers; colic pains fling them in- 
to convulſions; hooping coughs almoſt ſuffocate 
them; worms torment them; plethories corrupt 
their blood; fermentations ariſe in the whole mals, 
and are productive of divers eruptions. Almoſt the 
intire ſtage of infancy conſiſts of dangerous mala- 
dies; and one half of the children that come into 
the world, depart this life before they attain their 


eighth year. The infant, after he has undergone 


theſe trials, acquires ſtrength; and as ſoon as he is in 
a capacity to make a proper uſe of life, the vital prin- 
ciple is conſolidated. 

Such is the rule of nature; and why ſhould you act 
counter to her? Do not you perceive, that by think · 


ing to mend her, you deſtroy her work, and fruſtrate 


her intentions? To conform externally to her w_ 


4 


that it is a barbarous precaution to extend the weakneſs 
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operations, is, 


— — Rave that — — 
and it. | us, a 

more children die, who have been bred in delicacy, 
than others. Provided they do not exceed the mea- - 
ſure of their ſtrength, there is leſs riſk in uſing them to 
exerciſe, than to ination and indolence. Inure their 
8 the intem of SE climates, 4 
and elements ; to unger rſt, tigue z di 
them in the waters EOS the habit * 
body is eſtabliſhed, you can give it what ina- 
tion you pleaſe, without any inconveniency z but 
when once it is ſettled, every little alteration is at- 
tended - with danger, An infant will bear fuch 
as it would be impoſſible for a man to ſup- 
port : the fibres of the former being ſoft and pliant, 
eaſily take whatever bent you pleaſe to give them; 
but thoſe of an adult perſon, being more hardened, - 
cannot without violence from the inclination 
or habit they have once received. A child may 
therefore be rendered robuſt, without expoſing his 
life, or his health; and even, if there were any riſk 
of that kind, we ſhould not heſitate a moment. As 
theſe are hazards inſeparable from humanity, can we 
do better than confine them to that ſtage of life, in 
which the odds are leaſt againſt us? | 

As the child grows up, his life becomes more 
10us. Beſides the value of his perſon, we muſt 
take into the account the care he has coſt us; and to 


| nal 


the loſs of life, we muſt add his own ſenſe of death. 


Therefore when we watch for his preſervation, we 
ſhould chiefly have an eye to his riper years ; he muſt 
be armed againſt the evils of youth, before he reaches 
that N for if the — life increaſes till 0 
f its utility, what a folly is it to t 
— hom a few evil, only to heap a 7 
ber upon the man? Are theſe the leſſons of a maſter? 


C 3 | The 
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The dien al man is to ſuſſer at all ties. The 
| very care of his preſervation: is- attended with trou- 
ble and pain. e 
in knowing none but phyſical evils 1 Evils by far 
2 and leſs painful than the others; and more 
rarely the cauſe of renouncing our exiſtence. Peo- 
ple do not kill themſelves in a fit of the gout; 
* but the tortures of the mind produce deſpair. 
We piey the ſtate of infants, while it is our own 
1 ought to PHF, Our greateſt evils flow from our 


. eee che moment be rome ines; lie 4 
and his early days are ſpent in crying. One time he 
is dandled and wheedled; another time he is huffed 
and beaten to make him quiet. Either we do what 
is agreeable. to him, or we require of him what is 

agreeable / to us: either we ſubje& ourſelves to his 
fancy, or we make him ſubmir- to ours: there is no 
medium; he muſt eicher give or receive onders. 


Hence his firſt ideas are —— of empire and ſervi- 


' tude. Before he knows how to ſpeak, be com- 
' mands ;. before he is able to act, he obeys ; and 
- fometimes he is chaſtiſed, before he is capable of 

knowing, or rather of committing an error. Hence 
his young breaſt is early imbued with ; which 
are afterwards imputed to nature; and when we have 
been at the trouble of ann 
Pen of his vices. 110196: 
Thus decy a chili get fx an em prion 
the hands of women, a victim to their capriceiand 
bis own: and after they have learnt him a few 
trifles, that is, after cha 


words which he' is incapable of undertarcing, or or 
with things that. are of no manner of. ule to 

after ſtifling nature by paſſions, which we — 
have raiſed in his little breaſt; chis faQtitious being 
is conſigned into the hands of a preceptor who 

_—_ the — . which he finds already 
11 2 quite 


ing his memory with 
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ON EDUCATION. 3 
8 2055 himſelf, to draw from his own foun- 
tain, to underſtand life, and to be happy. The child 
becomes a ſlave, and a tyrant, replete with know 
ut devoid of ſenſe, and alike infirm in body 
mind: being thus introduced into life, he exhibits 
his weakneſs, his inſolence, and vices, ſo as to excite 
our commiſeration of his folly and of human perver- 
ſity, But we are miſtaken, this is a man framed ac» 
5 — ing to our own. fancy: man is otherwiſe formed 
nature. | 2010 
Are you then willing he ſhould preſerve his origi 
nal form? Be careful to preſerve it for him, from the 
very moment he comes into the world, As ſoon as 
he is born, ſeize him; and never let go your hold 
till he is a man; for there is no other way to ſucceed. 
As the real nurſe is the mother; ſo the father is the 
real preceptor. -Let them agree in the order of their 
functions, as well as in their ſyſtem : let the child 
paſs from the hands of one parent to thoſe of the 
other. He will be better educated by a judicious fa- 
ther, though. of a limited capacity, than by the 
dbleft maſter in the world: for zeal is a better ſup- 
plement to abilities, than abilities to zeal. 4 
But buſineſs, functions, duties. . Alas, what 
duties ! The firſt and chief of all, without doubt, is 
that of a father (9). No wonder that a man, whoſe 
wife has difdained to ſuckle her offspring, ſhould not 
vn od is Fintorch, thee Oils the cenſor, who 
made ſo a figure at Rome, brought up his ſon himſelf from 
the cradle, and with ſuch particular care, that he left every other 
bufmeſs, to ſee the nurſe, that is, the mother, dandle him upon her 
knee, and waſh him: when we read in Suetonius, that Auguſtus, 
the fovercign of the whole globe, which he had ſabdoed by his 
arms, and which he governed by his wiſdom, taught his grand- 
children to write and to ſwim, as alſo the elements of the ſciences, 
8 3 had — 7 282 NG £08 cannot 
at the ot that age, Who ut r i me in 
ae | 


men, no doubt, of too ſhallow underſtandings, to con- 


duct ſuch important affairs, as the ſtateſmen of the t age. 
GE 4. vouch- 
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vouchſafe to charge himſelf with their education, 
There cannot be a more beautiful picture in life than 
that, of a private family ; but the miſtake of one 
feature ſpoils the whole piece. If the mother is too 
infirm to be a nurſe, the father is too buſy to be a 
eptor. The children, removed to a diſtance, and 
diſperſed-into boarding-ſchools, convents, and col- 
leges, fix their affection abroad; or, to ſpeak with 
more - propriety, they come home with the habit of 
lacing their affection on no particular object. Scarce 
brothers and fiſters know one another. When 
they meet together in ceremony, they . may behave 
| . but ſtill they behave as ſtrangers. As 
don as the intimacy between relations is at an end, 
as ſoon as domeſtic ſociety ceaſes to be the chief plea- 
ſure of life, we muſt have recourſe to corrupt mo- 
rals to ſupply the defect. Where is the man 74 {tupid 
as not to ſee the conſequence ? 
A father, that only begets and maintains his child- 
ren, fulfils but a third of his duty. He owes men 
to his ſpecies, ſociety to ſociable creatures, and citi- 
zens to the ſtate. Every man who is able to diſ- 
charge this threefold duty, and does not diſcharge it, 
18. guilty of a crime; and perhaps more guilty than 
when he diſcharges it only by halves. He who is not 
able to fulfil the duties of a father, is not intitled to 
have children. Neither poverty, nor labour, nor 
human reſpect, can excuſe us from maintaining our 
children, and bringing them up ourſelves. You may 
believe me, reader, that what I ſay is true, Should 
a perſon of real ſenſibility negle& this duty, I may 
venture to predict, he will long bewail his miſtake, 
and ever remain diſconſolate. 
But what does this wealthy parent do, this buſy 
father of a family, who is obliged, according to his 
own repreſentation, to reſign. the education of his 
children to ſtrangers ? He pays a hireling for diſ- 
charging an office-which is grown a burden to _— 
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ON EDUCATION. 26. 
Venal ſoul ! doſt thou imagine to procure another fa- 
ther for thy ſon with money ? Be not miſtaken; thou 
doſt not even give him a maſter, but a ſervant ; and 
he will ſoon make him ſuch another as himſelf. 

A great deal has been e 
cations of a good governor. The firſt thing I ſhould 
require of him, and that alone ſuppoſes many others, 
is not to be a mercenary, There are of 
ſo noble a nature, that a perſon cannot follow them 
from a lucrative view, without ſhewing himſelf un- 
worthy of them : ſuch are the officer and . 
Who then is to educate my child ? Already have I 
ſaid ic, thyſelf. I cannot do it. Thou canſt not! 
: » » Get then a friend to do it for thee, I ſee no 
other reſource. | | 

A governor ! O what ſublimity of ſoul is requiſite 
for this office .. .. In truth, to form a man, 
muſt either be a father, or more than a man, Yet 
chis is an employment generally committed to mer- 
| cenary tutors. 

ee, he mary AE a- 

IJ riſe in regard to this article. T vernor ought to 
de educated on purpoſe for his = the ſervants 
; WI ought to be trained for their maſter, one that 
comes near him ought to receive ſuch _ as are 
proper to be communicated by them to him; in ſhort, 
| there ſhould be a ſcale of educations, mounting God 
knows how high. How is it poſſible for a child to 
be properly educated by a perſon, who has not had a 
proper education himſelf ? | 
Is this'rare mortal no where to be found ? I cannot 
tell. In this degenerate age, who knows to what 
point of virtue a human foul is ſtill capable of at- 
" If taining ? But let us ſuppoſe this prodigy has been 
found. By conſidering what he ought to do, we 
ball ſee what he ought to be. I think I may pre- 
 & vooullySffirm, that a parent, entirely ſenſible of the 
value & a good governor, would relolve to do with- 

| out 
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out one; for it would coſt him more trouble to find 
out ſuch a perſon, than in difcharging that office 
himſelf, erefore if he has a mind to procure a 
friend, let him educate his fon for that end; he ſaves 
himſelf the trouble of looking out for one elſe where, 
and nature has already done half the bufineſs. 
A perſon of high rank, but with whom I have 
not the pleaſure of being acquainted, made a 1 0 
fal to me of undertaking the education of his ſon. 
No doubt but he did me fingular hondur; yet far 
from complaining of my refufal, he ought to com- 
mend my diſcretion. Had I accepted his offer, and 
been miſtaken in my method, he would have miſſed 
his aim; had © ſucceeded, it would have been worſe. 
His ſon would have renounced his title; he would no 
longer have thought fit to be a prince. 

Too well am I convinced of the high duties of a 
and too ſenſible of my incapacity, ever 
to accept” of any fuch employ, from what quarter 
ever it may be offered; even the connexion of 
friendfhip would only be another motive with me 
to refuſe it. I have a notion, that, after peruſing 
this book, very few will be tempted to make me 
any ſuch offer; and I beg of thoſe, whom a temp- 
tation of this kind ſhould happen to ſeize, to defiſt 
from the uſeleſs purſuit. Once in my life I made 
an eſſay in this art, which convinced me I was al- 
together unfit for it; and my fituation would 
ferve for an excuſe; even had I abilities for the un- 
dertaking. This public declaration I thought in- 
cumbent upon me to make, for the ſatisfaction 
of ſuch as ſeem to have ſo good an opinion of me, 
as to believe me ſincere, and my reſolutions well- 
founded. | 
Incapable of performing a taſk, of all others the 
moſt uſeful, I ſhall venture on one of an eaſier na- 


ture; excited by the example of many others, I ſhall * 


not put my hand to work, but my pen to Pers 
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and inſtead of acting, I ſhall venture to ſay, what is 
on the occaſion. 


LEES ſyſtems, 2 
hn, * a multitude of 


_——_ to 1 2 elf to have pick upon 
th, knowledge, and other abilities, re- 
quiſite for the care of his education z to be entruſted 
with: that employ from the 3 
the years of maturity, w hen he will _—_ 
2 for any nr de nel 
appears to ee un 

author, diffident of his — — g —_ 
in viſionary ſchemes : for whenever he deviates from 

the beaten road, he has only to make a trial of his 
own practice upon his pupil, and he will ſoon 
or the reader will perceive for him, whether he fol- 
lows the natural progreſs of childhood, and the beaten 
path of humanity. 

Such is the method which, amidſt innumerable dif 
ficulties, I have thought fit to purſue. To nt 
the book from ſwell: wa pages, + 
ſatisfied with laying iples, the truth of 
— 2 be-abricws to Pike warkd. But in re- 
gard to the rules, which — ſtand in need of 
proofs, I have applied them all to my Emilius, or 
to other and have particularly pointed out 
noni Names th reſo. Git cajich {« of 


reduced to ice. duck ts leaſt is the plin Thu. | 
poſed to fo . 
whether I have ſucceeded. 
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From thence it comes to paſs, that in the begin- 
ning I have ſaid very little of Emilius, becauſe my 
fundamental maxims of education, though contrary 
to thoſe which generally obtain, are nevertheleſs evi- 
in ſuch a » As it is very difficult for a rea- 
ſonable man to refuſe his aſſent to them. But, in 
rtion as I advance, my pupil, educated in a 
different manner from the reſt of the world, is no 
longer a child of the ordinary ſtamp ; but requires a 
particular regimen for himſelf. Then he appears 
more frequently on the and towards the cloſe 
cf his inſtitution I do not loſe ſight of him one mo- 
ment, ſay what he will, till he has no longer the leaſt 
need of my aſſiſtance. | 


I do not take any notice here of the qualifications | 


of a Pr I ſuppoſe them; and I ſuppoſe 
mylelt likewiſe that accompliſhed perſon. In the pe- 


ruſal of this work, the reader will fee how liberally I 
behave towards myſelf. 


One obſervation, I ſhall make (contrary to the 


common opinion) viz. that an infant ought to have a 
young governor z_ and even as young as a perſon. of 
prudence can be ſuppoſed. I ſhould be glad he were 
an infant, if poſſible, to the end that he might be a 
companion to his pupil, and attract his confidence, 
by partaking of his amuſements. There is not a 
ſufficient communication between infants and perſons 
advanced in years, for them to form a ſtrong con- 
nexion at ſo. great a diſtance. Children are apt to 
flatter, but never have a ſincere love, for old peo- 


Some would have a governor to have already 
finiſhed a courſe of education. This is too much; 
one man cannot educate more than one; if it is re- 
quiſite for him to have had the experience of a firſt 
| equrſe, in order to undertake a ſecond with any pro- 

+ 1 of ſucceſs, what right has he to attempt the 
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. With more experience a perſon might do better 
but will not do it. Whoever has di this of- 
fice once, and gone through „ 
never will be tempted to engage in it again; and if 
he has miſcarried the firſt time, this is a bad omen 
for the ſecond. | 

There is a wide difference, I allow, between attend 
ing a youth four years, and conducting him five and 
twenty. You are for giving a to your ſon, 
aleady grown up to his hand; but I am for his hav- 
ing one before he is born. Your man may change 
his pupil at every luſtrum; but mine is never do 
have more than one. You diſtinguiſh between the 
preceptor and the governor ; piece of non- 
ſenſe ! Do you make a diſtinction between the diſei- 
ple and the pupil? There is no more than one ſcience 
for children to learn; the duties of humanity. This 
ſcience is but one, and whatever Xenophon may 
pleaſe to ſay in rd to the education of the Per- 
ſians, it is not divided. Yet the maſter or teacher of 
this ſcience ſhall be diſtinguiſhed by me with the 
name of governor, rather than with that of 
tor; becauſe his province is not ſo much to teach, as 
to conduct. He is not to give precepts, but to point 
them out to his pupil. | 

If to chuſe a governor ſo much precaution is re- 
quiſite, ſurely a Jon muſt be permitted likewiſe. 
to chuſe his pupil, eſpecially when the point is about 
propoſing a model to others. A choice of this kind 
can regard neither the genius nor the character of the 
infant, who is known only when the buſineſs is finiſh- 
ed, and whom I adopt before he is born. Had I 
power of chuſing, I would pitch upon a child of 
common 1 23 For as I ſuppoſe my pupil to be 
endowed with. ucation is neceſſary only for ordi- 
_ geniuſſes, it is the forming of theſe that ought 
to ſerve for an example to their equals. Superior 
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be climate or ſoil is not a matter of indifference 

in. regard to the cultivation of the human mind; 
ar ſpecies attain to their full jon no where 
but under the temperate zone. extreme climates 
the diſadvantage is viſible. Man is not planted like 
a tree in a particular ſpot or country, to abide there 
all his life ; he who ſets out from one of the extremes 
to the other, is obliged to travel twice as far, as he 
r 


temperate country fucceſ- 
ly rough the two extremes, his advantage is 
ſtill evident: for although he may be modified as 
| 1 from one extreme to the other, 
yet he deviates leſs by one half from his natural con- 
ftitution. A Frenchman may live in Guinea and in 
Lapland; but a Negro will not Jive thus at Torneo, 
nor a Samoyeid at Benin. It ſeems hkewiſe that the 
orgahization of the brain is leſs perfect at both ex- 
tremes. Neither the Negroes nor the Laplanders 
have the ſenſe of the Europeans. If I deſign there- 
fore that my pupil ſhall be an inhabitant of the earth, 
I muſt take him in a temperate zone, in France for in- 
ſtance, preferable to any other country, - 
In the north, mankind waſte a great deal of time 
and labour on an ungrateful ſoil : in the ſouth, the 
land is fo fruitful, that they employ but very little of 
/ their time in its culture. Hence ariſes another dif- 
ference, which renders ſome 'aborious, and others 
contemplative. Society in one and the ſame place pre- 
ſents us with the image of theſe differences between 
the poor and the rich. The. former till an ungrate-|| 
ful ſoil, and the latter inhabit a fruitful country. * 
e m e has no need of education; that of FA 
e eee him, he can have no 
other: on the contrary, the education which the rich 
derive from their ſituation, of all others, ſuits them 
leaſt, both in regard to themſelves, and to ſociety. 
2 Be- 
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Beſides, 6 oatary} ecyation qught.0o qua; s peſo 
for all human ans: po . ada e to 
2 up a poor man's as to A 

_ rae, than «rich ay's on, as if he were horn in 
rtion to the number of perſogs 
are more ruined than attain 
gre ferment. — —ͤ—ͤ— a wealthy 
pupil; we ſhall. be ſure at leaſt of one man 
the more, whereas a poor perſon may become a man 
of himſelf. 12 | 

For the ſame reaſon, 1 ſhall not be » that 
Emilius be of noble parentage. This will {till be 
ſnatching a victim from baman prejudice, 

Emilius is an : for it little imports whether 
his father and mother be living, W 
their duties, I ſucceed to their rights. 4 


1 honour his 2 but to obey me any. 


ce 
0; 
re 
es 
Ke 
Te 
es 
he 
he 


flows from thence; that we ſhall not — 
with our mutual conſent. Toy. is an eſſential clauſe, 
and I would even have the pu 
conſider themſelves fo far 7 — 
mon fate muſt end both their 
are certain of their 
ſoon as they foreſee the moment, when they are to 
be of a different family, they begin to e | 
2 from each other: wb forms Ls 1 — 
yitem apart, and employing thei ughts 

the time when they will be no longer e Vee | 
are diſpleaſed with their preſent union: the di 
ciple regards his maſter only as a ſcourge z the maſ- 
ter looks upon his diſciple — a burden, which he is 
impatient to get rid of: they both ardently wiſh 
for the moment of their ſeparation, and as there 
never was: any. real arzachanent between thee, the 
one muſt be deſective in Ps the other in do- 
Os. . 
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But as ſoon as they look 8 in the 
light of perſons, who are to ſpend their days toge- 
ther, it behoves them to conciliate each other's love ; 
and this very conſideration creates a mutual endear- 
ment. The pupil does not bluſh to follow a friend, 
with whom he is to continue in connexion at the age 
of maturity: the governor is aſſiduous in his care, 
which is to redound hereafter ſo much to his own ad- 
vantage, and the merit transfuſed into his pupil, is a 
ſtock laid up for the future benefit of the preceptor. 
This previous agreement „ are a mother hap- 
ily delivered, an infant well formed, vigorous and 
ſound; A father has no choice, and ought to give 
preference to his children, whom he has received 


no 
from the divine bounty: they are all equally his iſſue, | 


he ought to haye the ſame care, and the ſame ten- 
derneſs for them all. Be they disfigured or not, be 
they weak or robuſt, each is a depoſit for which he 
is accountable to the hand from which he received 
it; marriage is a contract made with nature, as well 
as between the parties conjoined. 
But whoſoever impoſes a duty on himſelf, which 
has not been ejoied by nature, ought previouſly to 
be aſſured of having the means to fulfil it; x1 4 
wiſe he renders himſelf accountable even for what 
he is not able to perform. He who undertakes the 
care of a weak and ſickly pupil, changes the em- 
133 of a governor into that of a nurſe; in 
ooking after an uſeleſs life, he loſes that time, which 


he had deſigned to ſpend in enhancing its value ; he 
runs the riſk of ſeeing a diſconſolate mother reproach 


him one day with the death-of her ſon, whoſe days 


he had only ſtudied to lengthen. | 
For my own part, I would not undertake the care 


of a diſtempered child, were I ſure of his living to 


of fourſcore. I will not have a pupil, who 
always uſeleſs to himſelf and to others, who 


the 
muſt 


muſt be intirely occupied in the preſervation of his 


health, 


s 
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health; and whoſe body prejudices the improvement 
of his mind. What mult be the conſequence 
waſting my time in this manner, but a double loſs to 
ſociety, and depriving it of two men inſtead of one? 
Let afiother undertake the tuition of chat crazy in- 
fant, 1 give my conſent, and approve of his charity z 
bat T have no talent myſelf that way: I cannot — 4 
a perſon to live, WhO thinks only of defending, him - 
ſelf againſt dent. ae 

The body mult be vigorous, to obey the ſoul; 4. 
good ſervant ought to be robuſt. | I am ſenſible, that 
intetnperance * awakey the paſſions, and that it alſo 
at length extenuates the body; mortification and 
faſting are ſometimes productive of that very effect 
from an oppoſite cauſe. The. weaker the body, the 
more it commands; the ſtronger, the more it obeys. 
All the ſenſual paſſions lodge in effeminate men; 
and the irriration is greater, as they are leis able to 
reren a 

A teeble body weakens the mind: this gave riſe to 
phyſic, an att more pernicious to mankind, than 
all the diſeaſes Which it pretends to remove, I 
know not, for my part, What diſtempers the phyſi- 
cians are able to cure, but I know of very dangerous. 
maladies intirely owing to them; ſuch as cowardice, 
credulity, and the fear of death: if they cure the 
body, they deſtroy 2 mind. What uſe is it to us, 
that they keep rotten carcaſes alive? It is men we 
want, and ſuch we never ſee come from their hands. 
Phyſic is at preſent à mode, and ought to continue 
H that ſtate. It is che amuſement of idle people, who 
notKnowing what to do with their time, waſte it in the 
cate of their healths.'* Had they been ſo unfortunate as 
to · be born immortal, they would be the moſt miſer- 
able of Al beings. A lift which they would be in no 
danger of loſing, would be of no value to them. 
They mult have phyficians, to ſooth and to menace 
them and to afford them every day the only plea - 

Vor. I. D ſure 
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fure of which they are ſuſceptible, that of not being 


de. of Phyſic ; my view is to conſider it only 
on the fide of morality. Yet I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that mankind form the ſame ſophiſms with 
rd to its uſe, as in reſpect to inquiries after truth. 
"hey conſtantly- ſuppoſe that a p A cons who. at- 
tends a fick perſon, makes a cure of him 3 and that 
the philoſopher, in his inveſtigations after truth, is 
ſo happy as to find it : they do not perceive, that we 
muſt balance a mis cure prion by the phyſi- 
cian, with the death of a hundred patients, whom 
he has ſent to the other world ; and the utility of 
one truth diſcovered, with the. miſchief done by a 


train of errors. The ſcience that inſtructs, and the 


art that heals, are doubtleſs very uſeful; but the ſci- 
ence that deceives, and the art that kills, are ex- 


tremely — How then ſhall we be able to 
iſh them? There is the difficulty: if we 


diſtin 
Pere ſatisfied to be ignorant of the truth, we ſhould 
never be the dupes of liars; were we content with 
not being cured in {gr of nature, we ſhould never 
die by the hands of phyſicians. Theſe two modes 
of abſtaining would be extremely prudent, and by 
complying with them, we ſhould be conſiderable gain- 
ers. I do not queſtion, but the ſcience of phyſic may 
be uſeful to ſome men; I only, ſay, that it is fatal to 


mankind in general. 58 | _ 
g to cuſtom, that, the 


Some will tell me, accordin 


fault is in the phyſician, but that the ſcience itſelf is? 


infallible. Be it ſo; then let us have the ſcience 
without the phyſician ; but ſo long as they go to- 
870 there is a hundred times more to be 

rom the ignorance of the artiſt, than to expect from 
the aſſiſtance of the art. Kn | 


_ "This deluſive art, deſigned rather for the diſeaſes. 
of the mind, than for * the body, is not more 
8 8 "7 k 120 


It is not my deſign at preſent to expatiate on the 
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ſerviceable to the one than to the other; it does not 
ſo much cure us of diforders, as it fills our minds 
with terror, It does not remove death to any dif- 
rance, but makes us feel irs approaches; it ſhortens 
life, inſtead of prolonging it; and were it even to 
lengthen the ſpan, it would be till to the prejudice of 
the ſpecies, ſince it withdraws us from ſociety by its 
ſcrupulous rules, and from our duty by continual ap- 
prehenſions. It is the knowledge of danger that 
makes us dread it; a perſon who thought himſelf 
invulnerable, would never be afraid. armi 
Achilles againſt all hazards, the poet ſtrips him 
his yalour ; every body would have been an Achilles 

the ſame terms. | 
If you are deſirous to ſee men of real courage, 
you - muſt go where they have no phyſicians, 
where they are ignorant of the conſequence of mala- 
dies, and ſeldom think of death. Man naturally ſuf- 
fers with conſtancy, and dies in peace. It is the phy- 
ſicians, with their preſcriptions ; the philoſophers, 
with their precepts ; and the prieſts, with their exhor- 
tations ; that debaſe the heart, and make us forget 
how to die. 

Give me apupil that has no need of thoſe men, or 
I will have nothing to ſay to him. I do not chuſe 
that others ſhould ſpoil my work ; I want to take 
care of my pupil myſelf, or not to concern myſelf 
about him. fage Mr. Locke, who had ſpent a 
part of his life in the ſtudy of phyſic, ſtrongly re- 
commends not to give any to children, by way 
of prevention, nor for ſlight illneſſes. I will go far- 
ther, that as I never intend to have a phyſician for 
myſelf, ſo I ſhall never have one for my Emilius, un- 
leſs his life be in evident danger, and then the doctor 
can do no worſe than kill him. | 

I am not i that the phyſician will take his 
advantage. of this behaviour. If the child dies, he 
has been called „ he recovers, a 

2 | 


* 
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that ſaved 1 infant's life. Be it ſo; let the doctor 
triumph; Mill I ſhall take care he be not called, ex- 
cept in caſes of extremity. 

Though your pupil knows not how to cure himſelf, 
let him know how to behave in his illneſs; this art or 
knowledge ſupplies the place of the other, and is fre- 
quently attended with more ſucceſs; it is that of nature 
itſelf, When a poor beaſt is diſordered, it ſuffers in 
ſilence, and keeps itſelf quiet : we know of no animals 
more plaintive than man. How many have been de- 
182 by impatience, by fear, and eſpecially by 

gs, whom ſickneſs would have ſpared, and time __ 
Fw. cured ? You will tell me, that brutes livi 
manner more conformable to nature, muſt be Fo 
to fewer diſorders. . Very well ;, this is the manner of 
lying I want my pupil to follow, and therefore he 
t to reap the — e benefit from it. 


"Fe only, Beful part of phyſic is the hygicine ; and 
even this is not ſo much a ſcience as a virtue. Tem- 


perance and exerciſe are the two r 
man; the latter whets the appetite, 
hinders us from abuſing it. 

To know what regimen is moſt conduciye to 
health, we have only to follow the practice of thoſe 
who are moſt ſound and robuſt, and live the longeſt. 
IF, by. general obſervation, we find, that the uſe of 
phylic not add to the health or 4 of 
mankind, the abovementioned art, inſtead of being 
attended with utility, is pernicious, becauſe ir ihtirely 
= ou time. The years we conſume in prolong: 

712 outs life, bein agen for any other uſe, we 
wut de them from e reſt; but when this time 
is employed alſo in tormenting us, it is worſe than none 
at all, it is a mere negative; and to make a juſt cal · 
culation, we ought to ſubtract as much *. the re· 
mainder of life. A man who lives ten years without 
d fician, lives longer for himſelf, and for his 
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tim. Haviog experienced both, I think myſelf in- 
titled better than any body elſe to draw the con- 
cluſion. * 
Theſe are my reaſons why I would have Emilius 
robuſt and ſound, and theſe my principles for pre- 
ſerving him in that ſtate. I ſhall not loſe time in 
attempting to prove the utility of mual labour and 
bodily exerciſe, in regard to hea. ch arid goodneſs of 
conſtitution ; this is a point no body wall diſpute: 
The examples of long lives are generally taken from 
ns who have uſed the moſt exerciſe, and ſuſ- 
tained the moſt labour and hardſhip *. * Neither ſhall 
I enter into a long detail concerning the care to be 
taken in purſuit of this object, This is a point fo 
' intimately connected with my practice, that it is ſuf- 
ficient to catch its ſpirit, and you will have no occa- 
ſion for farther explication. 

With life our wants commence. Our new-born 
babe is in need of a nurſe. If the mother conſents 
to diſcharge her duty, it is mighty well; we will 
give her proper directions in writing: for this advan- 


* 1 ſhall give the following inſtance from one of the Engliſh 
news papers, Which indeed I cannot avoid inſerting, as it 
ſuch a number of reflections relative to my ſubjeR. 8 


| « A man, named Patrick O Neal, born in the year 1647, 

« married a ſeventh wife in 17co. He had belonged to a regiment 
« of dragoons in the 17th year of king Charles the ſeconds reign» 
« and continued in the ſervice till the year 1745, when he ob- 
% tained his diſcharge. He ſerved all the campaigns under 
„king William, and the duke of Marlborough. This man 
never drank any thing but beer; he lived chiefly upon vegeta- 
« bles, and eat no meat, but on a few occaſions, when he feaſted 
« his family. His cuſtom was toTiſc and go to-bed with the ſun, 
« unleſs buſineſs or duty prevented him. He is now in his hun- 
« dxed and thirteenth year, in ſound health and underſtanding, 
and walks without a cane. Notwithſtanding his great age, he 
i not & moment idle; every Sunday he goes to church, ac- 


; by his children, grandchildren, and great grand- 


n tage 
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has its counter-balance, and keeps the go 
. — diſtance from his pupil: but it is probable, 
that the regard ſhe has for her child, and her eſteem 
for the perion to whom ſhe intends to commit ſo ſa- 
cred a depoſit, will render the mother attentive to 
the. governor's advice; ſhe will be ſure, at any event, 
to behave better than a ſtranger. If we muſt have 
à ſtrange nurſe, let us take care to pitch on a perſon 
proper tor that buſineſe. 
One great misfortune attending the opulent is, to 


mankind, are we to wonder ? It is wealth that cor- 
rupts them; and by a juſt return, they are the firſt 
that fee] the inconvenience of the only inſtrument 
they know. Every thing is ill done in their families, 


3 except what they do themſelves, and that is little or | 


nothing. If they want a nurſe, they aj to the 
3 What is the OE Wh beſt 
is always ſhe who has paid that man beft : I ſhall 
not therefore conſult a man-midwife about a nurſe 
for Emilius ; I ſhall take care to chuſe her myſelf. 
Perhaps I ſhall not harangue about the matter with 
ſuch eloquence as the doctor; but ſurely I ſhall be 
more candid and open, and my zeal will not deceive 
me ſo much as his avarice. 
Ihe choice of a nurſe is not ſo great a myſtery : 
the rules are public : but. I know not whether we 
ought not to give more attention to the as well 
as to the quality, of the milk. New milk is altoge- 
ther ſerous : it ought to be aperitive, in order 
to purge off the remainder of the weconium, which 
— „ ee IM 8 WN of a nights child, 
y degrees the milk takes a canſiſtency, and ſupplies 
ſtronger nutriment to the infant, who is wn 
abler to digeſt it. It is not ſurely without a — 
that nature in females of every kind alters the con- 
iſtency of the milk, according to the child's age. 


For 


nerally deceived. If they judge wrong of 
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For a new born infant, we muſt have a nurſe, 
that has lately lain in. This has its inconveniency, 
I know ; but when once we depart from the order of 
nature, it is difficult to act ri The convenient 
way is to act wrong, and this 12 chuſe. 

It is neceſſary to have a nurſe as ſound in mind as 
in body ; the intemperature of paſſions may, like 
that of humours, alter her milk ; beſides, to con- 
fine yourſelf entirely to phyſical conſiderations, is to 
view only one of the object. The milk may 
be good, and the nurſe bad; a good character is as 
eſſential, as a conſtitution : if you take a vi- 
cious woman, do not ſay that the child will con- 
tract her vices, but he will ſuffer for them. Beſides 
the article of milk, ought we-not to ſee that ſhe be 
tender-hearted, patient, mild, and clean in her per- 
ſon ? If ſhe be a atton, and intem ate, ſhe will 
ſoon ſpoil her milk; if ſhe be careleſs, or violent, 
ves io become 'of the e ching-at-has 

, Who can neither defend himſelf, nor make 
his complaint ? The vicious are never good for 
any _ 

The chuſing a nurſe is of the greater importance, 
as the child is to have no other governante but 
her; juſt as he ought to have no wi * —.— 
his preceptor. This was the practice of t 
who reaſoned leſs, yet were 9 = I we. 
After having been nurſes to children of their on ſex, 
they continued with them the remainder of their lives. 
Hence it is that in the theatrical compoſitions of the 
ancients, moſt of the confidants are nurſes. It is 
impoſſible for a child, that has paſſed through fo 
many different hands, to be well educated. At 
change he makes a ſecret compariſon, which always 
tends towards diminiſhing his eſteem for thoſe who 
govern him, and of e muſt lefſen their influence 
and authority. When once he comes to think, that 
there are adult perſons, _ have no more ſenſe _> 

4 _ Chill» 


— 
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children, the whole authority founded in age is loſt, 
and his education is ſpoilt. A child ought to know 
no other ſuperior but his father and mother, or, in 
their ſtead, his nurſe and governor; and even one 
of theſe is too much; but this diviſion of authority 
is inevitable, and all that can be done to remedy it 
4s, that the perſons by whom he is governed make 
this agreement, that he muſt conſider them both as 
on <5 : n 
The nurſe ought to live ſomewhat more commo- 
diouſly than before, and her food ought to be a little 
more ſubſtantial, but ſhe ſhould not altogether alter 
her manner of life ; for a quick and total change, 
even for the better, is dangerous in regard to 
health; and ſince her uſual regimen has preſerved 
her body ſound and vigorous, to what purpoſe would 
you change it? | 
The country women eat leſs meat and more ve» 
getables than thoſe in town; and this diet appears 
to be moſt conducive to their health, as well as to 


that of their offspring. When they have the chil- 
dren of citizens to nurſe, the parents ſupply them 
with porridge- pots, imagining that ſoups and broths 


extracted from meat will give them a better chyle, 
and furniſh them with more milk. I am not of 
that opinion; and 1 have experience on my fide, 
by which it appears,” that children brought up in that 
manner are more ſubject than others to the colic and 
to worms. | 
This is not at all ſurprizing, ſince we fee that pu- 
trid animal ſubſtances ſwarm with worms, which 
never is the caſe with teſpect to vegetables. 
Milk, though elaborated in the animal frame, is a 
vegetable ſubſtance (10), as its analyſis ſheweth ; 
FO nenne 23%, | it 
R Gee 


L (10) Women eat read; vegetables, and mille; the females of 
dogs and cats eat likewiſe the ſame, as do alſo the females of 
wolves. Here are vegetable juices for their milk; there remains 

Ra) Fett ON 9769 O12 oi or 
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it eaſily turns acid, and, inſtrad of having the leaſt 
tincture of a volatile alkali, like the animal tubſtances, 
it affords, like plants, an eſſential neutral ſalt. 

The milk. of herbivorous females is ſweeter and 
wholeſomer than that of the carnivorous. Formed 
of a ſubſtance; homogeneous to its own, it better pre- 
ſerves its nature, and becomes leſs ſubject — 
tion. If we conſider the quantity, every body knows 
that farinaceous food produces more blood than fleſh- 
meat does; and therefore muſt be productive of 
more milk. I do not imagine, there ever was a 
child ſubject to worms, who was not weaned too ſoon. 
or was weaned only with vegetable food, and whoſe 
nurſe lived only on vegetables. 

It is poſlible, that vegetable food may render milk 
too apt to four ; but far am I from looking upon 
ſour milk as an unwholeſome nutriment; intire na- 
tions, that live upon nothing elſe, find no inconve- 
niency from thence, and all the apparatus of abſor- 
bents appears to be down right quackery. There are 
conſtitutions that milk does not agree with, and in 
ſuch caſe no abſorbent upon earth can render it tole- 
rable ; while others can bear it without abſorbents. 
They are apprehenſive of the milk's curdling; but 
this is mere folly, ſince milk always curdles in the 
ſtomach. Thus' it becomes a r aliment for 
children, and for the young ones of brutes; if it 
did not curdle, it would only paſs through, but ne- 
ver nouriſh them *. Little does it avail to cut the 
milk a thouſand ways; to uſe a thouſand abſorbenta: 
whoever feeds on milk, may, without exception, be 


= 


for us to examine ſuch ſpecies of animals as can abſolutely. feed 
upon nothing but fleſh-meat, if there be any ſuch, which I very 
much queſtion. | 

* Although the juices that nouriſh us are a liquid, they oughe 
to be drawn from ſolid meats, A working man, that lived only 
upon broth, would ſoon periſh; he would ſubſiſt much better on 
milk, becauſe it cutdles. * | 

| 2 "mY ſaid 
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ſianid to digeſt cheeſe. So well formed is the ſtomach 
| n that it is of a calf's may 


m renner. 
yer ven therefore of opinion, that, inflcad of chang- 

ing the uſual nutriment — —— to let 
— have it in greater ty better of the 
ſort. It is not from the nature of the thing, that a 
meagre diet becomes heating. Alter the rules 8 
your hee let there be no ſalt butter, nor fryin 
neither the butter, ſalt, nor milk, be put over 
fire; let your greens be boiled in water, ns not ſea· 
ſoned till they are brought up to table ; then your 
meagre diet, inſtead of heating the nurſe, will fur- 
niſh her with plenty of milk, and of better quality 
111). Is it poſſible, that whilſt the regi- 
men is allowed to be the beſt for the child, the animal 
diet ſhould be the moſt elegible for the nurſe ? Surety 
this implies a contradiQion. 

In the earlieſt years of life, the air begins to act on 
the conſtitution of children: the ſkin being ſoft and 
delicate, the air eaſily pervades the pores, ll 
afﬀfefts thoſe tender bodies, and leaves ſuch im 
ſions as are never effaced. I ſhould not therefore be 
for a nurſe out of her country cottage, to im- 
mure her in a cloſe apartment, and make her ſuckle 
the child at my own houſe. I had much rather he 
breathed the freſh country air, than the unwhole- 
ſome air of the town. The child will thus conform 
to the ſituation of his new mother, will reſide in her 
cottape, and be attended there by his governor. = 
reader will recollect this governor is not a hireling 
he is a friend and acquaintance. But in caſe 
friend is not to be found; in cafe this 2 
che country is not ſo eaſily effected; in caſe not a 


(11) Thoſe who are defirous of making a minuter y into 
the advantages and inconveniencies of he P Lage et, may 
conſult the treatiſes, which doctor Cocchi, 4 Bianchi his antago- 
niſt, have publiſhed on this important — jou 
4 | e 
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of all that I have been adviſing is ble 
—— ſome will ſay to — 
pole you already's hom pak em — — 


""Azakiad were nor Ganied 1o-live 
titudes, but to be ſcattered and dif 
cultivate the earth. The ET | 

more become corrupt. Co 
4 a —— — te xt of 
this too great concourſe of peo ani 
man is the leaſt able to live — Huddled to- 
— like ſheep, men would ſoon periſh. Their 

is mortal to one another; and this is no 
OE COIN ve ſenſe, © 
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Populous towns are the gulph that abſorbs the 
| genera- 
nerate ; they muſt 

þ ner r that 
| your 
| and 


8 


to recover in the open fields vigour 
in the unmholeſorne ur of — 
nant ladies, that happen 
in all haſte to lie in, r 
hes; but they 
Er ach u e dcs 
be fituation more natural 
would have leſs to regret than 
the pleaſures annexed to n 
them a diſreliſh for ſuch as are founded in fally 


Caprice. 

As ſoon as the infant is born, he js bathed with 
luke-warm water, in which is generally mixed a little 
wine. This addition of wine does not to 
at all As nature 
üg 10 8 2 RS hive 
AFLUICIAL liquor CAN to p 
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For the ſame reaſon, this precaution of making 
the water luke-warm is not at all neceſſary; and in- 
deed numbers of people waſh the new- born infants in 
rivers, or in the ſea, without any other ceremony 
but ours, being enervated before their birth, by the 
effeminacy of their parents, bring into the world 


with them an unſound conſtitution, which you muſt 


not immediately expoſe to the trials, by which they are 
to be healed. By degrees only can you reſtore them 
to their primitive vigour. Begin therefore with con- 
forming to cuſtom, and deviate from thence but by 
very ſlow degrees. Waſh the children often; their fil. 


thineſs ſhews their want of ſuch aſſiſtance; for when 


they are only rubbed, their fleſn is torn. But in 

ion as their ſtrength increaſes, you muſt dimi- 
niſh the warmth, till at length they can bear water 
ever ſo cold, both in winter and ſummer. But ſince 
to prevent danger, it is proper that this diminution be 


flow and inſenſible, you may make uſe of the ther- 
mometer, in order to meaſure it with exactneſs. 

When once the uſe of bathing is eſtabliſhed, it 
ought to be continued for life. It is a practice ex- 


tremaly commendable, not only in regard to clean - 
lineſs and preſent health, but likewiſe a proper pre- 
bres m 


caution to render the texture of the 


pliant, and make them eaſily conform to the different 
degrees of heat and cold. For this purpoſe, as they 
grow up, I ſhould be glad they habituated them- 
lves gradually to bathing ; the water being ſome- 
times made as warm as it is poſſible to bear, and at 
other times as cold as ice. Thus being inured to the 
different temperatures of that element, which, as a more 
conſiſtent fluid, coheres to us by a greater number of 
points, and more intimately affects us, we ſnould become 
almoſt inſenſible to the different changes of the air. 


Te moment an infant is releaſed from his mother's 


mb, do not permit him to be enyeloped in ſwad- 


- 


> 
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fore. Let him have no ſtay-· bands nor fillets, but 
flowing blankets, ſuch as will allow him the liberty 
of d limbs, and be neither ſo heavy as to reſtrain 
his motions, nor ſo warm as to hinder him from feel- 
ing the impreſſions of the air (12). Put him into a 
— (13), well ſtuffed up with flocks, where 
he may be able to move himſelf with eaſe and with- 
out danger. When he- to gain h, let 
him crawl about the room, let him unfold and ſtretch 
his little limbs, and you will ſee him acquire” freſh 
vigour every day. him with a child of the 
ſame age, that has been up in ſwaddling 
cloaths, and — be erin: at thy" . 
N 1 2 ' =—=X- 


* f 0 10! 


115 Children are ſuffocated in TE Wo by 2 ſtived 
up, and too warm. Thoſe who have them under — — 
to know that the cold air, inſtead of doing them any harm, 

to their ſtrength z and that the warm air not only debilicates, but 
throws them into fevers, and kills them. 

(13) I make uſe of the word cradle, as moſt received, and for 
want of a better; yet I am convinced it is not at all neceſſary to 
. ufer 
judicial. 

14). * The ancient Peruvians ſuffered. their children to way 
« the freedom of their arms in very large ſwaddling cloaths ; 
« when they took theſe off, they placed the children at full 
„in a hole made in the earth, and lined with linnen, into 
they let down one half of their bodies: they had — 
free, and could move their heads, and bend themſelves at plea» 
„ fare, without falling or receiving any hurt. As ſoon. as they 
«were able to move a ſtep, the nipple was held out to them at 
0 ſome diſtance, in order to oblige them to walk. The little 
44 Negroes are ſometimes harder put to it to get at the breaft ; 
they cling to their mother's hips with their knees and feet, and 
keep ſuch faſt hold, that they are able to ſupport themſelves 
« wi the afliſtnce' of the mother's arm; faſten them- 
< ſelves to the nipple with their hands, and ſack it con 
% without loſing their hold or falling, notwithſtanding the difer- 
ent motions of the t; who, in the mean while, about 
4 her uſual work. Theſe little babes begin to walk che ſecond. 
* month, or rather to crawl on their feet and hands ; v0 exerciſe - 
r 
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— 
child is wing 

ſa chat they muſt waſh and cleanſe them oftener. * 
thort, cuſtom is an t which you cannot re- 
— countries to the ſatisfaction. 
But you are not to reaſon with nurſes ; give your 


fa rr fee them executed, and ſpare no 
der = eaſy in practice. 


is conſidered; ided the infant lives and 


the article of education commences with 
to the 


defeated. He watches over the infant, 
he obſerves, he attends him; with joy he ſpies the 
firſt glimmering of his underſtandin 


BD ä the Mahoimerans wank 
new moon. 


The ſoul, chained down 


* = to Canada, e. 425 


— 
hy ſhould | 
of the trouble. with them? In com- 
of — where no more than the ani - 


e reſt is of little ſignification : but in your 
child, at his coming into the world, is al- 
| ade, mot n but 

he governor has no more to do than to 
ſtudy under this firſt maſter, and to prevent his cares 


juſt as at the 


os underſtanding, but 


half. formed. has not even a. 
The babes motions and 


. t. 4 in 


twenty with uotations, 3 2 * 
IR: * 
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mere mechanical effects, devoid of under - 
and will. 4 * 
Let us ſuppoſe an infant to be of full ſiae at his birth, 
and to have the ſtrength of a man grown; ſuppoſe, for 
inſtance, that he ſallied forth from his mother's womb, 
as it were, in full armour, like Pallas from Jupiter's 
brains ; this man- child would be a perfect driveller, 
an automaton, a ſtatue void of motion, 
and almoſt inſenſible. He would ſee nothing ; he 
would underſtand nothing; he would know no 4 
he not. be capable even to direct his eye to- 
wards the object, which was neceſſary for him to be- 
hold. He would have no 

object, notwithſtanding the 
No colour would be painted in 
no voice would reſound in hi 
bodies, nor wo 


cties are 


without knowing their nature, and 
ing a way to prevent them. As 
mach and thoſe of the arms and 
to be ſurrounded with all ſorts of vi 
not move a ſingle ſtep towards them, or ſtretch ou 


. 


ness 


his hand to preſerve his life: and as * 


ſuppoſed to have acquired its full growth, as his 
limbs were quite proportioned, and of courſe he 
neither had the inquietude nor continual motion of 
children, he might periſh with hunger, before he be- 
to go in ſearch of ſubſiſtence. Whoever. will caſt 
leaſt reflection on the order and progreſs of hu - 
man knowledge, muſt allo that ſuch, or * ſuch, 
is the primitive ſtate of ignorance and ſtupidity, na - 
tural to man, before he has acquired any knowledge 
by experience, or by Ws wry pe come nn __ fellow- 
Creatures. 61. 4 2 
We therefore — or — — knowing, 
the firſt point from hence all mankind fer out, in or- 
dier to attain a common degree of underſtanding: 
but who can tell the other extremity? Each advances 
more or leſs, according to his genius, his taſte, his 
wants, his capacity, and zeal, or the opportunities 
he has of indulging them. Never was there a philo- 
ſopher, that I know of, ſo preſumptuous as to affirm: 
this is the term attainable by man, and further 


he cannot advance. We are ignorant of the limits, 


which nature has aſſigned. us 3 we have not even 
meaſured the diſtance, which h between 
two different men. Is there a ſoul „whom 


this idea has never fired, and who has not ſome time 


or other ſaid to himſelf in the fullneſs of his pride: 
how many have not I already excelled ꝰ How 


my equal go farther than d , 192 ee 

Man's education, once more I repeat it, com- 
mences at his birth; before he ſpeaks, — Us. 
derſtands, he receives inſtruction. Ex 
vents his leſſons ; and the moment — his 


nurſe, he has made a conſiderable improvement We 


ſhould be greatly ſurprized at the knowledge of the moſt 
ruſtic clown, were we to trace his pr from the 
hour of —— * Were we 


n | a0 


many 
are there, whom I may Ir and why ſnould 
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to divide all human ſcience into two parts, one com- 
mon to the generality of mankind, the other particu 

Jar to the learned, the latter would be very cifing | 
compared to the former: but we ſeldom think 
general acquiſitions, becauſe they are made as it were 
unknown to us, and even before the uſe of reaſon 4 
and, moreover, knowledge is obſerved only by its 
differences, as in algebraic equations common quan- 
tities paſs for nothing. 

Even the brutes acquire 4 great part of their anis 
mal perceptions. They have ſenſible organs, but 
they muſt learn to make uſe of them; they have 
wants, and they muſt provide for them ; they muſt 
learn to eat, to walk, to fly. Quadrupeds, that ſtand 
upon their feet the moment they are born, do not for 
all that know how to walk; we ſee by their eſſays that 
y are afraid of ſtumbling ; the Canary-birds that 
from their cages know not how to fly, be- 
2 they have never taken wing. Every thing is 
inſtruction to animate and ſenſible beings. Had the 
plants been endued with a ive motion, 8 
would be neceſſary for them to have a ſenſible 
ration, and to acquire . otherwiſe the be 
cies would ſoon be extinct. 

The firſt ſenſations of children are thoſe of pleaſure 
and pain. As they can neither walk, nor graſp with 
their hands, they require a good deal ot time to form 
the repreſentative — which point out the ex- 
ternal objects; but while theſe objects are — 
while they remove, as it were, from their eyes, and 
aſſume dimenſions and figures in regard to them, the 
return of the ſenſations of plea — 
to ſubject them to the power of habit. ſee | 
eyes continually turning towards the light, and if it 
comes aſlant, they inſenſibly aſſume - direction 
— 

to ight, ome ſquint · ey 
accuſtoming — Ma viſon. Dark 
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neſs ſhould n other- 
wiſe, they will cry and bawl as ſoon as light is 
withdrawn. Too exact meaſuring of food and ſleep 
becomes habitually to —_ at the expira- 
tion of the ſame — ond ſoon the deſire ariſes 
not from want, but from habit, or rather the habic 
adds a new want to that of nature: this by all means 
mult be prevented. 

The only habit we ſhould ſuffer a child to contract 
RI none; let him not be held 
hy > pO ri than on another; let him not be 
| o preſent always, or to act alway: 
= wy 4h or do any thing elſe always at the ſame 
5 to — —— 
| r and uſe of 
25 y leaving his body to natural Trees 
enabling — be — maſter of himſelf, and 
* — 
as his will is for by + 

When the child begins | 
here you chuſe — — 


Al new objects, naturally ſpeaking, are 


| — 

„ 11 

Why then ſhould not a-child's edueation begin, 
be s either or underſtanding ; ſinee 
che very choice of to his view, 
TTV 
ſhould be for habituating him to behold new ob- 


1s: 
IL ſhould 

jets, ſuch. as hideous, or uhcommon.. animals: but 
Nm. at 4 * 
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familiar to his ſight; when wing that others 
handle them, he will venture to touch them himſelf. 
If in his infancy he has not been afraid to ſee toads, 
ſerpents, and lobſters ; arriving at mature age, he will 
look at any animal with intrepidity. There are no ob- 
jects frightful to him who ſees them every day. All 
children are afraid of maſks. 1 ſhould begin with 
ſhewing to Emilius a maſk of an le figure! 
Then let ſomebody put — this maſk in his preſence'; 
1 ſhall fall a laughi body elſe will follow 
mie, And Ge e anf nd u By 1 
ſhould accuſtom him to leſs agreeable vizards, and 


2 length to the moſt hideous. IF 1 Sate by rh at 


ton property, inſtead-of 
| laugh —— he did at the firſt. Af. 
jou — I am no ee of his being 
frightened at theſe gut iſes. 6 
hen, in the —— — Andromache 

and Hector, we ng Aſtyanax nk 
at the plume of feathers on ey. father's helmet 
ing a'Joud ſquall,” and hiding his face in his mother's 
boſom, from whom he forces a ſmile mixed wich 
tears: what method muſt we take to remove this ter 
for? The very ſame that Hector makes uſe of, which 
is to lay his helmet on the ground, and to careſs the 
child. At any other time, but that of ſo melancholy 
a ſcene, other means ſhould be uſed; we might draw 
near to the helmet, play with the feathers, make 
the child handle them; in ſhort, the nurſe might 
take the helmet 1: „and pur K en BN 
head, if yet a female dare to lay her hand on Hector's 


— 
5 CD As rt ab 
— to Emilius; 1 begin with only priming a 
piſtol, and making it flaſh in the pan. This tran- 
| ens flame, this ſpecies of lightning, pleaſes his eye : 
the ſame operation, with more powder; by 


| repeat 
degrees, put a ſmall charge into the piſtol, without 
E 2 ram- 
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1 and afterwards a larger; at length 
Laccuſtom him to muſket-ſhots, to rockets, to can - 
| Hon, and to the molt terrible-noiſes. my" 

I have taken notice, chat children are ſeldom afraid 
of thunder, unleſs the claps are very terrible indeed, 
and hurt the organ of hearing. Otherwiſe this ap- 
prehenſion only from their having been ap 
prized, that peop 


— hurt or killed by thunder. 
As ſoon as reaſon 2 — their — let habit 
reſtore their courage. By a gradation, low and well 
managed, both man and may attain an abſolute 


intrepidity. 
In the beginaing of like, while the memory and 
A IR {ill inactive, the infant attends only 
to hat actually affects his ſenſes. His ſenſations be- 
ing to him the kit materials of knowiedge, to range 
in a proper manner, is preparing his memory to 
furniſh them hereafter in the ſame order to his under- 
ſtanding: however, as he minds nothing but his ſen- 
ſations, it is ſufficient at firſt to give him a giſtinct 
view of the connexion between thoſe ſenſations and 
the objects by which they are produced. He would 
Fain touch and handle every thing do not oppoſe 
this reftleſs diſpoſition ; it introduces him into a very 
r ſchool. Thus it is he learns to have a ſenſe of 


hardneſs, ſoftneſs,. gravity; and 
er to judge of — 
—. and. all their ſenkible . qualities, .by - gazing, 


feeling (15), liſtening, and eſpecially by compar 
the 12 20 —— — 9 te 
ſenſation made with his fingers. ; 
It is merely by motion we learn, that there are ex- 
ternal bodies different from ourſelves: and it is mere · 


y by our own motion, we acquire the idea of exten 


ö (15) The ſmell i is, of all the ſenſes, that which ſhews itlelf the 
Jateff in children ; till their ſecond or third year they do not appear 
to be ſenfible eicher of good or bad ſmell ; in this reſpeQ, they 


| have the indifference, or * which we obſerve 
in ſeveral animals. 4 ſion. 
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fion. The child not having this idea, extends his 
hand indifferently to graſp at the object that touches 
him, or that which is at a hundred yards diſtance. 
This effort appears to you à mark of imperiouſ- 
neſs, an order for the object to approach him, or 
for you to lay it at his feet; but you are quite miſ- 
taken ; it is only becauſe the objects, which he be- 


the object changes; this change is extremely remark- 


able, and ires explanation. 

The uneaſineſs attending our wants is by 
ſigns, when the aſſiſtance of another is requiſite to 
_ againſt them. Hence it is, that children are 

apt to cry ; which cannot be otherwife. Since all 
their ſenſations are thoſe of pleaſure and pain, when 
they happen to be the former, they filently enjoy 
them; when the latter, they tell their complaint in 
their language, and call out aloud for ſuccour, Now 
ſo long as they are awake, they can ſcarce continue in 
4 ſtate of indifference ; they either ſleep, or are af- 
feed by ſome object. l Nen 
All languages are artificial: it has been long an in- 
quiry, whether there be any ſuch thing as a natural 
language, common to mankind ; no doubt but there 
is, and it is that uſed by children, before they know 
how to ſpeak. This language is not articulate, but ac- 
cented, ſonorous, and intelligible. The uſe of arti- 
ficial Janguages has made us entirely forget the other. 
Let us but attend to the _ ion of infants, wt 

' 3 * ; 


; Abe e be the nature of their ſigns, at a period of 
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all ſoon learn that language afier them. In this 
ſchool, the nurſes are our miltreſſes ; they underſtand 
every thing the children ſay to them; they make 
en anſwers; they hold — with them; and 
Anke they pronounce ſome words, theſe are of no 
cation; for it is not the meaning of the word 
0 underſtand, but the accent or modification of 
the voice with which it is uttered, | 
Beſides the vocal language, there is that of geſ- 
ture; equally energetical. This geſture is not in the 
feeble hands of 4 x (% lh but in their countenance. 
he expreſſion with which nature has already endued 
thoſe balf- featured puppets, is really furprizing z their 
2 are altered with amazing rapidity z you will 
pleaſure, deſire, terror, &c. riſe and vaniſh on 
oil faces, like a flaſh of lightning; and every 
ems you imagine you behold a different countenance. 
y' the muſcles of their faces are a great deal 
more "Aaxible than ours. On the other hand, their 
eyes are dull, and have ſcarce any expreſſion. Such 


life, when they have none but bodily wants; the ex- 
preſſion of ſenſations is made by diſtortions, that of 
ſentiments by looks. 

As the firſt ſtage of man is that of miſery and 
weakneſs, his firſt ſounds are thoſe of lamentation 
and complaint. The infant feels his wants, but can- 
not ſatisfy them, and therefore implores the aſſiſtance 
of = is he troubled. with either hunger or 
thirſt ? he cries: is he too cold or too warm? he 
cries: is he in need of motion or reſt? he cries : 
does he want to ſleep, or to be dandled ? he cries. 
The leſs his mode of exiſtence is at his command, 
the more he prays to have it altered. He has only 
one kind of language, becauſe he has in ſome meaſure 
but one ſort of evil; under the imperfection of his 
organs, he does not diſtinguiſh their different 


dans; all evils to him are reducible to that of pain. | 
4 From 
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From thoſe cries, which one would think fo little 
worthy of our notice, ariſes the firſt relation of man 
to the objects that ſurround him: here is formed the 
firſt link-of that long chain of human ſociety. - 
When a child cries, ſomething diſturbs him ; he 
labours under ſome want, which. he cannot ſatisfy ; 
the nurſe examines into this want, finds it out, and re- 
lieves it. When ſhe neither can find it out, nor relieve 
it, the cries continue, and the infant grows importu- 
nate; ſhe wheedles him to make him quiet; ſhe 
1 the cradle, and tries to rock him to 


if he is ſtubborn, he is threatened ; and a bru- 
nurſe ſometimes ſtrikes bim. What ſtrange 
s upon his entrance into life ! 

I ſhall never forget a ſight | once beheld ; one of 
thoſe importunate 1quallers, who was thus ſtruck by 
his hard-hearted nurſe. He became quiet in an in- 
ſtant, and I thought him intimidated. This will be 
a ſervile wretch, ſaid I to myſelf; he will be governed 
by fear all his life. I was miſtaken ; the poor creature 
was almoſt choaked with choler, he was out of breath, 
and I ſaw his face grow divid. In an inſtant, his ſhrill 
ſcreams were renewed ; all the ſigns of rage, indig- 
nation, and deſpair, were expreſſed in the modula- 
tion of his voice. I was afraid indeed he ſhould ex- 
pire under theſe convulſions. Had I ever doubted 
that the idea of right and wrong are innate or im- 
planted in the human breaſt, this example alone 
would have convinced me, Sure I am, that if a red- 
hot poker had fallen by chance on the child's hand, 
it would not have ed him fo much as that blow, 


which, though ſo very tight, was given with a ma- 
m. 


This —— of infants to ind and 
This diſpoſition of i to indignation and re- 
ſentment, requires very particular caution. Boer- 
haave thinks their maladies are far the moſt part of 
the convulſive claſs; becauſe their head being pro- 
poruonably larger, . ſyſtem of nerves nore 
2 4 ex- 
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ſyſtem is more ſuſceptible of irritation. Do not 


ffer their little bodies to be approached by ſuch 


domeſtics as are likely to raiſe their paſſions; theſe. 


ople are infinitely more dangerous to the poor babes, 
— the injuries of air and ſeaſons. So as in- 


fants find no oppoſition but from things, and not 


from perſons, they will neither be ſtubborn nor cho- 


leric, and they will preſerve themſelves better in health. 


This is one of the reaſons, why the children of ths 
eommon people, being brought up with more freedom 
and independency, are generally ſpeaking leſs infirm 


and delicate, or rather much mare robuſt than thoſe, 


of perpetual. contradiction : but we muſt, recollect, 


that there is a wide difference between obeying, and 


not contradicting a child. "way 
IT he firſt cries of children are intreaties; if we take 
no notice of them, they ſoon fall into the imperative 
ſtrain ; they begin with begging our alliſtance, they 
conclude with commanding our obedience. I hus 
cen from their weakneſs, which gives them the' firſt 
notion of their dependance, ariſes the idea of empire 
and dominion: but this idea not being aw ſo 
much by their wants, as by our ſervices, here they 
begin to perceive the moral effects, the immediate 
cauſe of which is not founded in nature; and hence 
we ſee why, in this early ſtage, it behoves us to diſ- 
cover the private intention, by which the geſture or 
cry is directed. if e ee RAIN 
When the child extends its hand with ſome effort, 
but without ſpeaking, he thinks to reach the object, 
becauſe he does not eſtimate the diſtance; but he is 
miſtaken: when he eomplains and cries at the ſame 
time that he extends his hand, then he is not miſtaken 
as to the diſtance, but commands the ohject to ap- 
proach, or you to bring it towards him. In the 
Jormer caſe, lead. him tc che bject oni and by de- 


grees z 


who are ſaid to have been better educated, by means 
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grees ;; in the latter, do not ſeem as if you ſo. much 
heard him ; the more he crics, the leſs ought you 
mind his importunity. It is a matter of conſe- 
to accuſtom him betimes, neither ro command 
men, for he is not their maſter; nor things, for they 
1 — Therefore when a 
ehild deſires a thing he ſees, and which you intend to 
give him, it is much preferable to lead him to the 
object, than to bring the object to him from thence 
be draws a concluſion ſuited to his own age, and there 
is NO poſſibility of ſuggeſting ir to him any other 
way. 

"The abs de St. Pierre uſed to call men by the 
name of great children ; and one might, on the con- 
wary,” give to children the appellation of little men, 
Theſe propoſitions, as ſentences, are ſtrictly true 3 
but, as principles, they ſtand in need of explana- 
hen Hobbes called a knave a robuſt in- 
fant, he — uſe of an expreſſion abſolutely abſurd. 
All vice is owing to weakneſs ; the infant is vicious, 
only becauſe he is ſeeble; give him ſtrength, and he 
will be good and virtuous : he who 
ever he pleaſed, would never do wrong. 
attributes of the Deity, gaodneſs ſeems the 
ſential to him. Every nation that has acknowledged 
two principles, always looked upon the bad as inferior 
to the good; Otherwiſe they would have made an ab- 


ſurd ſuppoſition. See in the ſecond volume the Pro- 


inn 


it. Before we have attained the Kg wa we 
do good and evil unknown to us; NA 
rality ia our actions, though there 1 be ſome in 
aur ſenſe of the actions of others, ve to our- 


pr c oa rt 


1 


tie ſame 1 


mate all that ſurrounds him. Whether he does or 


- which Hos being more ragid, is benter ſuited co 
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diforder and * —— he can 
manner ald gap ſons, and Ferre . 
manner as he wou a it to 
death, —— — 

And why fo? Philoſophers endeavour to account 
for it by the means of natural vice ; by pride, am- 
bition, ſelf· love, and the of man. The 
ſenſe of his own weakneſs, they may add, renders the 
infant eager to commit acts of violence, and to be con- 
— his own 3 But behold yon old man, 
infirmities, and, by the rota- 


| Roping with 1 
tion of * ite, brought back to the feebleneſs of 


infancy ; he not only remains ſtock-ſtill, but is for 
having every thing quiet and immoveable about 
him: the leaft change diſturbs his reſt; he would be 
glad to ſee an univerſal calm. How comes it that 
ency, under the fame paſſions, ſhould 
ace ſuch different effects in the two extremes of 
fe, if the original cauſe were not changed? And 
where can welook for this diverſity of cauſes, but in 
the natural ſtate of the two individuals? The active 

principle, common to them both, is developed in 
Me one, and extin&'in the other one is forming, 


. one is tending to life, and 


other to diſſolution. The activity declining is 
concentered in the heart of the old = ern 1 
fant's it ſuperabounds, and is outwardly expanded 
he feels, N — 


undoes a * it imports not; it is ſufficient for 
him 8 ge its ſituation, and every change is 
And 


if he ſeems to ns to hve — | 
0e is whe 
the action that ereates Chon is ſlow ñ and that 


his 
At the 


time, chat ter ache of nee hives 


this active prineiple to children, he takes care _ 
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do but little harm, by enduing them wich very little 
ſtrength to erert it. But as ſoon as they are in a capa- 
city to confider thoſe about _ — oh 

hich put in motion whenever 
— — this principle to indulge their in- 
clinatians, and to ſupply their weakneſs. Then they 
grow troubleſome, tyrannical, imperious, ſtubborn, 
and perverſe z a progreſs not owing to a natural 
ſpirit in 

to 


ſpirit of Cone but which —— that 
children: for it not require a experience 
be convinced of the pleaſure of acting with another 
perſon's hands, and of only moving one's tongue, to 
ſer the world in motion. | 
Children, as up, acquire ſtrength, 
leſs troublefome, K ative. and are more confined 
within their own center. The foul and the = 
place themſelves, as it were, in an equilibrium, 
nature requires nothing more of us the motion 
neceſſary for our preſervation. But the deſire of 
command is not extinguiſhed at the ſame time, as 
the want which gave it birth; power 

flatters ſelf-love, chile habit ſt 


P 7 
the point where we turned out of narure's path ; let 
us fee what is proper to be done, to prevent our loſing 


dur way. En 'þ | 
being endued with -too much ſtrength, 


So far from 
children have not even the force ſufficient for every 
thing that nature requires of them ; we muſt there- 
fore let them have the full enjoyment of the vi- 
r they received from nature, ſo long as they 
no harm or miſchief wich it. This is the firſt 


to aſſiſt chem, 


A ferond maxim is; chat we ought 
and ſupply their wants, whether as to underſtanding, 
rength, or any other phyſical defect. RE 
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A third- maxim is, that whatever aid or aſſiſtance 
we grant them, we ſhould always confine ourſelves 
to real utility, without allowing any indulgence to 
fancy vor unreaſonable deſire; for — will not tor. 
ment them, when they have not been the cauſe of it 
themſelves, ſince it never proceeds from nature. 
The fourth maxim is, that we ſhould carefully 
ſtudy their language and ſigns, to the end that durir 
_ a' ſtage of life, in which they are incapable of 
ſembling, we may be able to diſtinguiſh their — 
which of them, for inſtance, are derived AY 
| from nature, and which from opinion. 
+ The intent of theſe rules is, that children ſhall en- 
joy more real liberty, and lefs command; that they 
ſhall do more of themſelves, and require leſs of 
= - others. Thus being accuſtomed to meaſure their 
M deſires by their ſtrength, they will ately feel the 
1 | privation of -what is not in their r. 
The above is a new, and indeed a very important rea- 
fon, for leaving children to the free uſe of their limbs: 
only with the precaution of keeping them out of all 
Gr falling, and lettin nothin 1 
hands, by which they can poſſibly be 
There is no doubt bur a child, 1 ix at ful | 


1 X 


—— eaſe him, 
ing careſſes ro ſooth 


= — what — be 
al 122 once he hat 
uw! 2 to employ you whenever he pleaſes about his 


ſon, he is become your mater, ven be 
. „ 75 * We 
x Ry” | T3 * A r ET * s +» 2 2 s . — * 
. | When 
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Thus they will learn to ſave —.— 


| and e hd ther only when complied by p 
+ However, when 4 — obſti- 
nacy or one ſure way to prevent xheir 


continuance, is to divert them by ſome 
2 which will make them 


| pro 
tended with utility: y 
not to ſet che perceive 
vert him, — — of dn —— ima - 
that you are um: is is what 
. - £7 
Children are weaned too ſoon. - The time of their 
being ſevered from the breaſt is pointed out by the 
cuxting of hey > pr 
with great pain it is that che infant, by a 
mechanical inſtirct, 
to his mouth, in order to chew it. People think to 
facilitate this operation, by giving him ſome hard bod 
to play with, as coral, ivory, or wolf's tooth. 
believe they are miſtalen- Thoſe hard dodies ap- 
to the gums; inſtead of ſoftening, render them 
ard and callous, and of courſe the operation be- 
codes mote painful. Let us always be guided by in- 
ſtint, We never ſee young whelps exerciſing their 
teeth on flints, iron, or bones, but on wood, leather, 
rags, or other ſoft matter, which — the tooth; 
and receives its i e it deen 
is laid aſide in Derr ang even in 
matters relating to children. Nothing but ſilver 
bells and coral, with eut cryſtals, and trinkets of all 
forts and prices. How idle, nay, how uſeleſs a pa- 
tade l Let me have no ſilver bells, no eorals: 
Pep- 


with their leaves and fruit; the tops 
ies, in which the rattling of the grains or pi 
heard; a ſtick of liquorice, to ſuck and to muſti - 
— will divert him much better than thoſe magni- 


and properly managed, it is at- 


t chat 
vall. Moſt nurſes underſtand this 


it is of the utmoſt conſe- 
your intent to di- 


puts every thing he lays hold of | 


ggg r. ngrere rege gegen. on os 
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ficent trinkets, without the inconveniency of accuſ- 
toming him to luxury from the moment of his birth. 

It is allowed, that pap or thick milk. is not a very 
wholeſome food. Boiled milk and flour make 4 very 
mach, In pap the flour is not ſa well coacoRted as in 
bread, and beſides it has not fermented ; panado and 
rice. milk appear to me much preferable. H you 
abſolutely infiſt upon paging pap, it would be adviſe · 
able to roaſt the flour a little beſorehand. In my 
country, they make of ſuch: torriſied flour, a very 
agreeable and wholeſome ſoup. Broth — 
are alſo indifferent nutriment, Which you; ſhould 
therefore uſe as little as poſſible. It is propet that 
children ſhould be accuſtomed. eafly-to chew this is 
the cutting of their teeth 
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approve of the nurſe's amuſing the child wi 
and with a variety of harmonious-notes 3-4 
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only to 11 objects, as are re- 
to the eye. The fooliſh cuſtom of 
words which we do not underſtand, begins 
than is commonly imagined. The boy at 
.attends to the nonſenſe of his maſter, juſt as in 
ing cloaths he liſtened to the prattling of 
think it would be inſtructing him very 
im not to a wer 


D 
chink of the formation of and the early 
prattling of children. Do what you will, al- 
ways learn to in the ſame manner, and all the 


—— wy 5 on this yy are no 


manner 
At firſt have in ſome * e — 
ir own, to their age; but their rules of 
yntax are more general than ours: were we to be at- 
tentive to their talk, we ſhould be amazed at the ex- 
actneſs with which they conform to particular analo- 
3 — —a—U—ñ but very regu- 
and no way offenſive, their roughneſs, 
or by being — obſolete. - I have lately heard a 
poor child i ſeverely rebuked by his father, * ſaying, 
__ 1 -irai-je-t'y*? Now it is obvious, tha ans 
K — to the rules of analogy — — 
— 1 for ſince they ſaid to him; 
1 ſhould not he ſay, Irai. je- ly? Obſerve, 
moreover, — carefully he — the hiatus of irai - 
je, or y irai· je. Is it the poor thing's fault, if we have 
deen ſo abſurd as to Wr phraſe of mann 


| */ Father, ſooll Lgo thicker 1+ Geehicher, 
(24-41 8 | 25 
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Ing adverb y, becauſe we know not what to do with 
it. It is arrant pedantry, and an idle precaution, 
to be too ſcrupulous in correfting all thoſe little 
errors of children, againſt the received cuſtom of 
language; ſince they will not fail in time to correct 
themſelves. Be ſure you ſpeak accurately in their 
preſence, make them delight in your company, ſo as 
to prefer it to all other, and; depend upon it, their 
language will be inſenſibly i yours, arid 
you need not be at the trouble of rebuking them. 
7 — —ů — he 
eaſy to prevent, is an impatience to ma talk, 
as if we were afraid they ſhould not learn of them - 
ſelves. This imprudent hurry is ive of a 
effect diametrically oppoſite to that intended: are 
the longer learning to ſpeak, and their language is 
more confuſed : the / great attention given to every 
thing they ſay, diſpenſes with their articulating — 
perly; and as they ſcarce deign to open their lips, 
many of them retain, during their whole lives, a vi- 
cious pronunciation, and a confuſed way of ſpeaking, 
which renders their converſation almoſt unintelligible. 
I have lived a good deal among country people, 
and I never heard any of them lip. not man, woman, 
or child. What is this 6wing to? Are the organs f 
—— differently conſtructed from ours? NO 
t they are differently exerciſed. Over againſt my 
window is a little hill, where yr tr of the = 
meet together to play. Though they are at 
good diſtance from fg can pe diſtinguiſh 
every thing they ſay, and from thence I draw 
materials for the preſent treatiſe. My ear is 
daily deceived with to their age; I hear children 
whom 1 judge by their voice to be ten years old ; f 
look out, and find by their ſize and features, that 
they are only from the of three to four. This 
experiment I do not confine entirely to myſelf; my 
friends, who come to viſit me, and whom I conſult on 
the occaſion, are apt to fall into the ſame error. 
Vor. I. F The 
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The cauſe of it is, that infants brought up in great 
towns, under the eye of a governante, till they are 
five or ſix years of age, need only to mutter in order 
to make themſelves underſtood : as ſoon as they 
move their lips, we take a pleaſure to hear them ; we 
prompt-them with words, which they miſpronounce ; 
__y dint of attention, the ſame people being con- 
tinually about them, are ready to gueſs rather at what 
they intend to ſay, than what they pronounce. 

In the country it is quite otherwiſe. The mother 
is not continually attending her child; therefore he 
muſt learn to utter diſtinctly, and with a loud voice, 
if he deſires to be underſtood. Beſides, the children 
of peaſants being ſcattered about at ſome diſtance 
from their parents, and from one another, uſe them- 
ſelves to ſpeak ſo as to be heard from afar, and 
to meaſure the ſtrength of their voice by the ſpace be- 
tween them and the perſons to whom addreſs 
their diſcourſe. . This is the true manner of learning 
to pronounce, and not by liſping a few vowels into 
the car of a governante. Therefore when we aſk a 

eſtion of à peaſant's child, ſhame may prevent 

im from anſwering ; but what he ſays is uttered diſ- 
tinctly; whereas the governante mult ſerve for an in- 
_ terpreter to the young maſter, otherwiſe it will be 
impoſſible to underſtand what he mutters between his 
teeth (16). | 
_ As boys grow up, they ſhould endeavour to break 
- themſelves of this defect in colleges ; and girls in con- 
vents ; and indeed both the one and the other pro- 
nounce more diſtinctly in general, than thoſe that 


* . (16) This is not without exception; there are children who with 

great difficulty make themſelves heard at firſt, and yet ſtun you, 
when they begin to raiſe their voice. But were I to enter into 
every detail, I ſhould never have done; every ſenfible reader 
will ſee that the exceſs and defect, proceeding from the ſame 
abuſe, may be corrected alike by my method. Theſe two maxims 
T look upon as inſeparable, aways enough ; never too much, From 


the former properly eſtabliſhed, the latter follows. 


have 
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have had a domeſtic education. 'But what prevents 
their ever having ſo articulate an utterance as that of 
the- peaſants is, their being obliged to learn many 
things by heart, and to recite aloud what they have 
thus committed to memory. For as they are getting 
their leſſon, they run it over in a hurry, and pro- 
nounce it careleſsly and ill: in reciting, it is ſtill 
worſe; they ſtrain themſelves, as it were, in the 
ſearch of the words, and they drawl out their fylla- - 
bles ; for it is impoſſible, but that when the memory * 
ſtumbles, the tongue ſhould move ſlowly. Thus 
are the defects of utterance contracted, and thus re- 
rained. You ſhall fee in the ſequel of this work, that 
my Emilius has none of theſe defects; or, at leaſt, 
that his contracting them did not proceed from the 

ſame cauſe. | 
I readily grant, that the common ple and 
villagers fall into the other extreme, that is, they 
ſpeak louder than there is occaſion, and, by pro- 
nouncing too exactly, their articulations are rude and 
unharmonious ; beſides they have too ſtrong an ac- 
cent, and have no judgment in chuſing their expreſ- 

ſions, &c. | 

In anſwer to this, in the firſt place, this extreme 
rs to me leſs defective than the other; for 
fince the principal rule of ſpeech is to make yourſelf 
underſtood, the greateſt fault that can be committed 
on that head, is to expreſs yourſelf fo as not to con- 
vey your meaning. To glory in not having a tone 
or accent, is the ſame as if you boaſted of ſtrip- 
ping your expreſſions of their whole grace and ener- 
gy. Accent is the foul of diſcourſe; which from 
thence derives both truth and ſentiment. This mo- 
dification of the voice is lefs liable to deceive than 
the words themſelves; and hence it is, that well - 
bred perſons are fo ſorely afraid of it. The cuſtom 
of uttering every thing ig the ſame accent, occaſions 
le's acquiring a tone without their perceiving it. 
When he accent is laid aſide, you obferve a ridicu- 
F 2 lous 
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lous pronunciation introduced in its ſtead ; a pronun- 
ciation extremely affected, and ſubject to mode and 
faſhion, ſuch as is practiſed by young perſons of qua- 
lity. This affectation of ſpeech and behaviour is what, 
generally ſpeaking, renders the French manner of 
accoſting diſagreeable and forbidding to other nations, 
Inſtead of expreſſing themſelves with an accent, they 
with an air; which is not the way to prejudice 
ers in their favour. | | 

All theſe blemiſhes of ſpeech, which we are ſo 
much afraid of in regard to children, are of no ſigni- 
fication, and may be eaſily corrected: but thoſe we 
cauſe them to commit, by rendering their ſpeech in- 
diſtin& and timid, by continually finding Kult with 
their tone of voice, and picking out their words, are 
never cured. A man that learnt to ſpeak only at a 
ridotto,- would hardly be underſtood at the head of a 
battalion, or make any impreſſion on the populace in 
the caſe of an inſurrection. Let children learn firſt 
"to ſpeak to men ; they will know how to talk to wo- 
men on a proper occaſion. 
Your children being brought up with a ruſtic ſim- 
plicity, in the country, will have a more ſonorous 
voice, and not contract that confuſed liſping of boys 
in town; neither will they learn the expreſſions nor 


the tone of villagers, at leaſt they will ſoon, be cured 


of this defect, as their maſter is ſuppoſed to live with 
them in the ſame houſe, from the time they are ſent 
to nurſe; and may eaſily rectify, by his own language, 
any impreſſion made by that of the peaſants. Emi- 
us will ſpeak as pure and as good French, as an 
perſon I know, but he will deliver himſelf mote dil- 

tinctly, and articulate better than I. ny 
In order that a child may ſpeak properly, he 
ought to hear only ſuch words as he is capable of 
underſtanding, to utter none but ſuch as he can 
articulate. The efforts he makes for this purpoſe 
induce him to repeat the ſame ſyllable, with a view, 
as it were, of learning to pronounce it more diſ- 
| tinctly. 
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tinctly. When he begins to ſtammer, do not trou- 
* ble your head to find out what he ſays. To expect to 
be always heard, is a kind of authority and command; 
and a child ought to have none. It is ſufficient for 
you to provide all neceſſaries for him with the utmoſt 
care: it is his buſineſs to make you underſtand what 
is not neceſſary, Much leſs are you to be in ſo great 
a hurry in oe, him to ſpeak; he will ſoon know 
how to prattle of himſelf, in proportion as he be- 
comes ſenſible of the uſe of it. 

It has been obſerved, I confeſs, that children who 
are long before they learn to ſpeak, never expreſs them- 
ſelves ſo perfectly as others; but their learning late is 
not the cauſe of their having any impediment in the 
organ of ſpeech ; on the contrary, it is the effect of 
ſome obſtruction in the organ: otherwiſe what ſhould 
make them later than others? Have they leſs occaſion, 
and are they leſs excited, to ſpeak? So far from that, 
the uneaſineſs we give ourſelves about this delay, as 
ſoon as we perceive it, is the reaſon of our taking in- 
finitely more pains to make them ſtammer, than 
thoſe that have attained an earlier articulation; and 
their miſapprehending this uncaſineſs may greatly con- 
tribute to render their ſpeech more confuſed; whereas, 
with leſs precipitation, they might have had time to 
amend and improve it. 

Children, who are too much hurried on to ſpeech, 
have not had leiſure to learn to pronounce properly, 
nor to apprehend what is ſaid to them, But when 
they are ſuffered to go their own way, they exerciſe 
themſelves at firſt in pronouncing the eaſieſt ſyllables, 
and, as they gradually join to thoſe ſyllables ſome 
ſignification, underſtood by their geſtures, they give 
you their words before they receive yours; and this 
will make them not receive yours, till they have under - 
ſtood them. As they are not preſſed or hurried to 
make uſe of thoſe words, they begin with obſerving 
the ſignification you give them, and when they know 
that with certainty, 2 adopt them as their o wn. 
F 2 The 
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The greateſt incopveniency in hurrying children on 


to ſpeech before their time, is not that the firſt words 


they hear, and the firſt they pronounce, bear no mean- 


ing in fegard to them; but that they have quite 


a different meaning from ours, without our perceiv- 


125 it; inſomuch, that while they ſeem to anſwer ex- 
a0 


y, they neither underſtand us, nor we them. It 

Is in conſequence of ſuch ambiguities, that we are ſo 
often ſurprized at their diſcourſe, which we take in 
quite a different ſenſe from what they intended. I his 
inattention on our part to the real meaning in which 
e words are underſtood by children, appcars to me 
the cauſe of their firſt errors: and theſe, even after 


they have been removed, have a great influence on 


their turn of mind the remainder of their lives. I 
ſhall have occaſion, in the ſequel, to illuſtrate this ob · 
ſervation by ſeveral examples. bn 4h; 

I would therefore adviſe you to contract the child's 


vocabulary as much as poſſible. That he ſhould 
' have more words than ideas, and that he ſhould 


name more objects than he knows, is a very great in- 
conveniency. I really believe that one reaſon, why 
the country people, generally ſpeaking, think more 


juſtly than the inhabitants of towns, is, becauſe their 


ctionary is not ſo extenſive. They have very few 


- 


1deas, but they compare them well.- eh: 


The firſt improvements of infancy are formed al 
all at once. They learn to talk, to eat, to wall, nearly 
at the ſame time. This is properly the firſt epocha, 
or ſtage of human life. ere our pupil was no 
more than he had been in his mother's womb ; he had 
no perception, no idea, and ſcarce had he any ſenſation; 
he was not even ſenſible of his own exiſten ce. 


VPimit, et of vite mſeius ipſe ſue (17). 
| (17) Ovid. Triſt. l. 3. $4 
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E are now entered upon the ſecond ſtage of 
' life, and here it is, that infancy properly 
V Y .tcrminates; for the words, infans and puer, 
are not ſynonymous. The former is com- 
prized. in the latter, and ſignifies one twho cannot 
eat; and 2 it 33 we 2 in Valerius 
i with puerum infantem. But I continue to 
make =Y this word, according to the practice 
of the French language“, till the age, at which it 
receives another denomination. ; 
As ſoon as infants begin to prattle, they are leſs ſub- 
ject to cry... This, n 
is ſubſtituted in the place of another. When they 
are able to expreſs their pain or uneaſineſs by words, 
why ſhould N A unleſs the pain is 
too violent for words to expreſs ? If they continue 
to ſcream, it is the fault of thoſe about them. 
When once Emilius has ſaid, 7 am ill, it muſt be a 
very acute pain, that will make him cry. 


„The ſame has been obſerved in the tranſlation in regard to 
ce Englifh word infancy. <a 
F 4 If 
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If the child is of ſo ſenſible and delicate a frame, 
as to ſet up a noiſe almoſt for nothing; by render- 
ing his tears of no effect, you will ſoon dry up their 
ſource, So long as he keeps ſcreaming, never go 
near him; but run to him as ſoon as he is quiet. 
His method of calling vou will quickly be, either to 
lie ſtill, or at the moſt to make but one ſcream. It 
is by the ſenſible effect of ſigns that children judge 
of their meaning; there is no other agreement in 
regard to them; let a child be never ſo much hurt, 

he will ſeldom ſcream out, when he is alone, unleſs 
he has ſome expectation of being heard. f 

Should he happen to have a tall, ro hurt his fore- 
head, to bleed in the noſe, or to cut his finger, in- 
ſtead of running towards him in a kind of fright, 
1 ſhall abide where I am, at leaſt, for a little while. 
The miſchief is done, and he muſt bear it; all my 
follicicude and hurry would only frighten him the 
more, and augment his ſenſibility. In the main, it 
is not ſo much the blow, as the apprehenſion, that 
makes us uneaſy, when we are wounded, I. ſhall 
prevent his being troubled with the latter; for he 
will certainly judge of his complaint as he ſees mo 
take it; if he perceives that I run towards him with 
uneaſineſs, to confole and cheriſh him, he will think 
himſelf undone; but if he ſees me cool and tranquil, 
he will ſoon recover from his fright, and conſider 
the wound as cured, when he no longer feels it. This 
is the age in which we learn the firſt rudiments of 
courage, when by bearing flight pains, we are gra - 
dually enured to torture. „5 
Far am ! 8 deſiring that Emilius ſhould never 
receive any hurt; on the contrary, I ſhould be very 
much 3 And were he rw: to have a 4 
wound, or not to experience the nature of pain. 
To ſuffer is the firſt and moſt uſeful knowledge he 
can acquire. Infants ſeem to have been framed with 
infirm little bodies, only to learn thoſe uſeful leſſons 

Without danger. If a child falls down, he does not 
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= 
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break his leg ; if he hits himſelf a blow with a 
does not diſlocate an arm: — — 
not 
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able 
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Such is our pedantic folly in 
that we are continually ay mg | 
would learn much better of themſelves, while we 
neglect to direct them, where they are in abſolute 
want of our affiſtance. Can any thing be more 


- abſurd than the pains people take, to learn them to 
walk, as if ever there had been an inſtance of a child, 
who, through the careleſſneſs of his nurſe, was inca- 
e of this motion, when he came to a 
the 


? 
„ how many do we 22 
ill during their whole lives, becauſe they had been ill 
taught in their infancy. = 
milius ſhall neither have puddings, nor go-carts, 
— Pom z at leaſt, till he begins to know 
— before another, he ſhall not be 
. — 
continue us little as poſſible (1). Inſtead of ftifling 
him in a cloſe room, let him be carried out every 
day into the open fields. There let him run, and 
tumble about; let him fall a hundred times a day,” 
ſo much the better ; he will ſoon learn to raiſe him 


(.) Nothing is e more totter ing than the 

it of — who have been much uſed to leading -ſtrings in 

ir childhood; this is one of thoſe obſervations that are become 
trivial by being juſt, and chat are juſt in more ſenſes than one. 
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ſelf from the nd. The advantage of liberty 
| — Fiat raged falls. My pupil will 
have many contuſions z. on the other hand he will 
be always chearful ; yours indee& have fewer, but 
then their N 67 and confinement renders them al- 
._ Har rough e e whether the e is 
their file. 
There is ſtill another i improvement, which renders 
crying leſs neceſfary to children; it is that of ſtrength. 
As they have now a greater power of acting by 
| —— occaſion to require aſſiſtance. 
With the increaſe of ſtrength the under begins 
to ſhew itſelf, and renders them capable of ing 
it. At this ſecond degree 3 commences the 
life of the individual ; for to be con- 
Tous of himſelf. Memory — the notion of 
identity to every moment of his exiſtence; he be · 
comes truly one and the fame, conſequently 
of happineſs or miſery. We muſt therefore: 
' here to conſider him as a moral being. 
Though the longeſt term of — ri the 
probe of den that term at every ſtage, may 
Iculated pretty nearly, no is more preca- 
rious than the life of each individual ; there are very 
few-who arrive at that period. The greateſt hazards 
are in the commencement of life; the leſs a 
has lived, the leſs ought he to expect to live. Out of 
the prodigious number of children which every nation 
produces, not above one half arrive at the ſtate of 
adoleſcence, and it is probable your ago will not 
reach that of manhood. _ 
What muſt we therefore think of beben 
education, which ſacrifices the preſent to an uncertain 
futurity; which oppreſſes an infant with chains of 
every kind, and begins with rendering him miſerable, 
in order to prepare him for I know not what pretended 
happineſs, which very likely he will never enjoy ? 
Were I even to ſuppoſe this education — in 
2 how can we bear to ſee the little unfortu- 
nates 


their 
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| y any 
children fall a ſacrifice to agant precaution 
of a parent- or preceptor? Happy in eſcaping 'out 
of the tyrant's hands,” the only advantage thay e 
from their hardſhips is, to quit this lite without re- 
„as it never had any ſweets for them, but was 
embittered with conſtant pain. . 
Tou that are men, feel like men; this is your 
firſt duty: be humane to every ſtare, to every age; 
to every thing not foreign to your ſpecies. Whatwif- 
dom or - phi y can you be ſaid to have without 
humanity? Be of infants ; encourage their ſports, 
their amiable inclinations. Is there 
one of us all, bur has often regretted that period of 
life, which was ſpent in play and laughter, when the 
heart was always at reſt ? Why ſhould you deprive 
thoſe little innocents of ſo fleeting- an enjoyment, of 
a bleſſing it is not in their power to abuſe? Why - 
do you embitter thoſe tender years, which fly fo ra- 
pidly, to return no more for them, than yours can 
for you? Parents, do you know the critical mo- 
ment when death awaits children ? Do not'pre- 
pare: repentance to yourſelves, by depriving them of 
the few minutes allowed them by nature: as ſoon as 
they become ſenſible of the pleaſure of exiſting, let 
them enjoy itz behave in ſuch a manner, that when- 
ever God is to call them to himſelf, they ſhall 
= depart this life without having taſted ſome of its 
eets. | | | 


Fknow I ſhall have a number —— 1 
hear from afar the din and clamour of thoſe pre- 
ft tended ; 


15 from nature ? Unhappy precaution, to render a be- 
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tended * who continually diſturb our quiet, by 
r the preſent time as nothing, and by * 
to a future good, which eludes their moſt eager pur- 
ſuit: — inn, r 
real, enjoyments. 

This is, is, you will anſwer me, the ſeaſon for cor- 
 reQting the depraved inclinations of man; infants 
being leſs ſenſible of pain, ought to feel the more of 
it, in order to fear it Jeſs at the age of maturity. 
But who told you, that this regulation is in your 
power, and that theſe fine inſtructions, with which 
you fill the head of an ignorant child, will not be one 
day of more prejudice than uſe to him? Can you be 
ſute to ſave him any future trouble, by his preſent 
unealineſs ? Why do you heap upon him more miſery 
than his ſtate is able to ſupport, without being ſure 
that the preſent will preſerve him from future evils ? 
And how will you prove, that thoſe vicious inclina- 
tions, of which you pretend to cure him, do not ra- 
ther proceed —— your injudicious ſollicitude, than 


ing actually miſerable, in hope of diſtant and uncer- 
tain happineſs! But if theſe vulgar reaſoners con- 
found licentiouſneſs with liberty, and a ſpoilt child 
with one who is made happy, nen eee 
difference. 

Jo prevent any miſtakes, let us not forget what 
is agreeable to our condition. Humanity has its 
—— in the order of things; infancy has alſo its 
in the order of human life: we muſt conſider 
humanity in man, and infancy in infants. To aſ- 
ſign to each his place, and there to fix him, to range 
the human paſſions according to the conſtitution of 
man, is all that we can do for his welfare. The re- 
mainder — on foreign cauſes, which are not 


in our 
W or 


We know — — the nature of abſolute 


_ * wack Every thing is chequered in life; we taſte 


nothing pure, neither do we continue two minutes 
in 
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in the ſame. ſituation, The affections of the mind, 
as well as the modifications of the body, are in a 
continual flux. Good and evil are common to all, 
but in different meaſures. The happieſt is he who 
ſuffers the leaſt pain; the moſt milerable, he who 
enjoys the leaſt pleaſure. Still there is more ſuffer- 
ing than enjoyment ;; and this is the difference com- 
mon to all. Human felicity is, therefore no more 
than a negative ſtate; and ought to be meaſured by 
the leaſt quantity of evil. | wh 

Every ſenſation of pain is inſeparable from the de- 
fire of getting rid of it. Every ſenſation of plea - 
ſure is inſeparable from the deſire of enjoying it: 
deſire ſuppoſes privation, and every privation we 
is painful: miſery therefore conſiſts in the diſpropor · 
tion between our deſires and our powers. A ſenſible 
being, with powers equal to his deſires, would be 
abſolutely happy. 1-4 

In what is it then that human wiſdom, or the road 
to true happineſs conſiſts ? Not in the bare dimi- 
nution of our deſires ; for were they to fall ſhort.of 
our power, part of our faculties would be ſuperfluous, 
and we ſhould not enjoy our whole exiſtence : nor 
in the enlarging of our faculties; for, if our deſires 
were to increaſe at the ſame time, in a greater propor- 


tion, we ſhould only be rendered more miſerable. It 


conſe anne in reducing the exceſs of our defires, 
in liſhing a equality between power 
and will. End tn only, all the powers being 
in action, the ſoul remains tranquil, and the human 
machine is in perfect order. 

Thus is man regulated at firſt by nature, who al- 
ways acts for the beſt. She gives him no more deſires 
than are for his preſervation, and only ſuch 


- faculties as are ſufficient to ſatisfy them. All the 
others ſhe has placed in reſerve, to be drawn forth 
when occaſion requires: it is only in this primitive 
ſtate, that the equilibrium of power and defire is 
found, and man i not unhappy. _ As ſoon as his 


Vir- 
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left of them all, endeavours to outſtrip the reſt. It is 
| fancy that extends, in regard to us, the meaſure of 


poſſibilities in good or evil; and of courſe that ſti- 


mulates and nouriſhes our deſires by the expectation 
of ſatisfying them. But the object, which ee 
at firſt to be near, cludes your purſuit; and when 
you think you are ready to graſp it, it flies away 
with the greateſt rapidity. As the country we have 
gone through is now out of ſight, we reckon it as 
nothing; the remaining proſpect continually enlarges; 
thus we exhauſt ourſelves, without reaching the term 
and the more enjoyment we gain, the further are we 


from true felicity. 


On the contrary, the nearer a man continues to 
his natural condition, the ſmaller the difference be- 


tween his faculties and defires, and of 'courſe the 


leſs diſtant is he from happineſs. Never is he leſs 
miſerable, than when he ſeems to be deſtitute of 
every thing; for miſery does not conſiſt in the priva- 
tion of things, but in our being affected by that pri- 
vation. n g 

The real world has its boundaries, the imaginary 
is infinite; as we cannot enlarge the one, let us con- 
tract the other; for it is only the difference between 
thoſe two, that produces the trouble and vexation, 


which render us really miſerable. Set aſide ſtrength, 


health, and a good conſcience, all the bleſſings of 
this life conſiſt in opinion; take away pain and re- 
morſe, and all evils are imaginary. This is a com- 
mon principle, you will ſay; I agree; but the appli- 
cation is not common, and it is of this only I am 
treating. £4 . a * ? f 
When you call a man feeble, what is it you mean? 
This word feeble imports a relation of the being to 
which it is applied. He, whoſe powers exceed his 
wants, were he an inſect, or a worm, is a ſtrong be- 
ing: he, whoſe. wants ſurpaſs his force, were he an 
elephant, or a lion; .were he a conqueror, a hero, 'or 
2 | even 


are put in motion, fancy, the ſpright- · 
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even a god, is weak and impotent. The rebel an- 
gel, who miſtook his nature, 1s feebler than the happy 
mortal, who demeans himſelf peaceably, according to 
his preſent condition. Man is very when 
ſatisfied with being what he is: ſhould he deſire to 
raiſe himſelf above humanity, he is extremely teeble. 
Do not, therefore, imagine, that, by extending your 
r pid 
trary, you | your 
1 Let us meaſure the radius | 
2 and, continue in the center, as the ſpider in 
midſt of its web; we ſhall always have ſtrength 
ſufficient for our own uſe ; neither will there be any 
2 to complain of our weakneſs, as we ſhall not 
It, / | 
All brute animals have exactly the neceſ- 
ſary for their preſervation: man alone has more than 
neceſſary. Is it not ſtrange, that this very ſuper - 
fluity ſhould be the cauſe of his miſery ? In all coun- 
tries, a man's arm is worth more than his ſubſiſtence, 
Were he wiſe enough to reckon this ſuperfluity as 
nothing, he would always have what is neceſſary 3 
becauſe he never would have too much, Grear 
wants, ſaid Favorinus (2), ariſe from great riches ; 
and oftentimes the beſt way to procure the things 
we need, is to deprive ourſelves of thoſe we have: 
it is by dint of toiling to increaſe our happineſs, 
that we change it into miſery. Every man that en- 
deavoured only to live, would be happy, and of 
courſe would be virtuous and honeſt; for what advan- 
tage could he receive by being otherwiſe ? 
Were we immortal, we ſhould be very miſerable 
indeed. It is hard we muſt die, without doubt 
but it is pleaſant to think, we ſhall not live here for + 
ever, and that the joys of a better place will ſucceed 
the pains of this. Were we to be offered immor- 
tality upon earth, who is it would accept ſo melan - 


() Nod. Attic. I. ix. e. 8. | 
choly 


choly a nt? What hope or comfort ſhould we 
have to oy us up againſt adverſe fortune, and the 
tide of human iniquity ? The ignorant man, who has 
no kt, and but little of the intrinſic va- 
lue of life, is afraid of loſing it; the man of know- 
— to bleſſings of greater i — The 
0 and to wiſdom, by extend- 
Nm e den death, render it the 


ing our views 
moſt terrible of all evils. The neceſſity of dying is, 
to a wiſe man, only a reaſon for bearing the trouble 
and vexation of life. Were we not certain of loſing 
ſome time or other, it would coſt us too much to 
preſerve i it. 

All our moral evils conſiſt i in opinion, ſave only 
one, which is guilt, and that is in our own breaſts ; 
our phyſical evils either deſtroy themſelves, or us. 
Time and death are our remedy : but our ſufferings 
are the greater, as we are leſs practiſed in that 


ſchool ; and we undergo more pain to get cured of | 


ouremaladies, than we ſhould have ſuffered in bear- 
ing them. Live purſuant to nature, be patient, and 
have nothing to do with phyſicians : thou wilt not 
death, but thou wilt feel it only once: where- 
phyſicians convey it every day to thy diſtem- 


pered brain; and their fallacious art, inſtead of 


. thy life, debars thee from enjoying it. 
ſhould I 14 glad-to know, what real good this 
= has ever done to mankind ? Some of thoſe, whom 
it has cured, would have died, I on; but the mil- 
lions it has killed would have ſurvived. Man, if 
thou haſt ſenſe, do not put into this lottery ; there 
are too many chances againſt thee : ' ſuffer, die, or 
get cured ;. but, above all, live to thy laſt hour. 
Human inſtitutions are all folly nf contradiction, 
We give ourſelves more uneaſineſs about life, in pro- 
portion as it begins to decreaſe in value. Old peo- 
ple are more afraid of death than young; they do 
not chuſe to loſe the preparations they have made 
15 enjoying life; it is cruel for a perſon to die at the 


age 
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of ſixty, before ever he began to live. Man- 
kind are ſuppoſed to have a ſtrong paſſion for ſelf+ 
preſervation, and that is true; but we do not reflect, 
that this paſſion, as we feel it, is, in a great meaſure, 
the work of man. Naturally ſpeaking, people give 
themſelves no trouble about 2 but when the means 
of preſerving it are in their power; as ſoon as they 
have loſt thoſe means, they make themſelves euſy, 
and patiently ſubmit to their diſſolution. The firſt 
law of reſignation is derived from nature. The 
ſavages, as well as brutes, ſtruggle very little with 
death; nay, they go off the almoſt without 
complaint. This law deſtroyed, another is derived 
from reaſon, but few know how to infer it; and 
this factitious reſignation is not ſo full and entire as 
the former. | | FE; 
: Foreſight ! foreſight ! this it is that continually 
tranſports us beyond ourſelves, and often places us 
in thought where we ſhall' never really arrive; this 
is the ſource of all our miſery. How great the mad- 
neſs of ſo tranſitory a being as man, to be con- 
tinually employed in the contemplation of a diſtant 
and uncertain futurity; while he neglects the preſent 
; certainty! The conſequence of this madneſs is the 
more dangerous, as it continually increaſes with age; 
for old men are worked up to that degree of diffi- 
dence, precaution, and avarice, that they chuſe ra- 
ther to deprive themſelves of neceſſaries, than to be 
neceſſitous a hundred years hence. This is what indus 
ces us to catch at every thing; time, place, objects of 
every kind, in ſhort, whatever is, or will be, are im- 
portant to us all : our individual is now the leaſt part of- 
us. Each perſon extends himſelf, in ſome meaſure, over 
the intire globe, and acquires a ſenſibility relative to 
this great ſurface. Is it amazing, that our evils ſhould 
be multiplied wherever we are capable oF being hurt? 
How many princes are diſconſolate for the loſs of a 


country they never ſaw? How many merchants ſhed 
tears at Paris, only by being _—_— in the 96 
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Is it nature, that thus tranſports us ſo far beyond 
ourſelves ? Is it nature, that requires every man to 
learn his deſtiny of others, and ſometimes to be the 
laſt that learned it; ſo that ſuch a man died happy 
or miſerable, without having ever known any thing 


concerning the matter? I fee, for inſtance, a gay, 


healthful. man, of a vigorous conſtitution ; his pre- 
ſence inſpires the company with' joy, his eyes ſparkle 


with content; in ſhort, he is the very picture of feli- 


city. This happy man receives a letter by the poſt, 


looks on it, finds it directed to himſelf, opens, and 


reads it. Immediately his air is changed, he turns 
, and faints away. Upon coming to himſelf, he 
keene to weep, he tears his hair, utters deep groans, 
and makes the air reſound with his lamentations; in 
ſhort, he ſeems attacked with frightful convulſions. 
Fool, what harm has that paper done thee ? What 
member has it ſevered from thy body ? What crime, 
what murder has it made thee commit? In fine, what 
| has it operated within thee, to throw thee into 
this frightful ſituation ? we 
| the letter miſcarried, had a charitable hand 
thrown it into the fire, the fate of this mortal, who 
may, at the ſame time, be ſtiled happy and miſer- 
able, would have been, in my opinion, an extraor- 


* dinary problem. His miſery, you will fay, was 


real. Well; but he did not feel it: what was be- 
come of him then? His happineſs was imaginary ; 
1 underftand you; health, jollity, and content of 
mind are mere viſions. No longer do we exiſt where 
we are, but where we are not. Is it worth while to 
have ſo great a terror and apprehenſion of death, pro- 
_ that, in which we live, continues ſafe and un- 

urt E r 

O man, contract thy exiſtence within thyſelf, and 
thou wilt never be miſerable. Abide in that {| 
which nature hath aſſigned thee in the chain of be- 


ings; nothing can turn thee out of it: do not kick 


or wince againſt the hard law of neceſſity ; nor, by 
| en- 
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endeavouring to reſiſt it, exhauſt that force, which the 
Supreme has given thee, not to extend or prolong thy 
exiſtence, but only to preſerve it ſo long as he pleaſes, 
and in the manner agreeable ro his divine goodneſs. 
Thy liberty, thy power, extend no farther than thy 
natural ſtrength ; all the reſt is ſlavery and deception. 
Even dominion is ſervile, when connected with opinion; 
for thou dependeſt on the prejudices o thoſe, — 
thou governeſt by prejudices. In order to di 
them according to thy pleaſure, thou muſt be di- 
rected according to theirs. They have only to alter 
their manner of thinking, and thou wilt ſoon be 
obliged to change thy manner of ating, Thoſe 
who approach thy perſon, need only to know how 
to guide the opinions of the people, whom thou 
tink eſt to govern; or thoſe of ſome favourite cour- 
tier, who governs thee z or thoſe of thy ſervants, . or 
thy own. A viſir, a courtier, a prieſt, a ſoldier, a 
valet, or even a little boy, wert thou as great a genius 
4 Themiſtocles (3), will lead thee along like a child, 
amidſt thy legions. In vain doſt thou pretend to 
mighty matters; never will thy real authority go 
a jot farther than thy real faculties. When once 
thou beginneſt to ſee with other people's eyes, 
thou muſt a& alſo by their will, My people are 
my ſubjects, ſayeſt thou, with à diſdainful air. 
Be it ſo; but who art thou? A ſubject of thy 
miniſters: and thy miniſters, who are they? Sub- 
jects of their clerks, of their miſtreſſes, and even 
ſlaves to their valets. Go then, and drive every 
thing before thee 3 uſurp every power and dominion 
ſcatter money all round thee, with a profuſe hand; 


(3) That little boy, you ſee yonder, ſaid Themiſtocles to his 
niends, is the arbiter of all Greece; for he governs his mother, 
bis mothe®governs me, I govern the Athenians, and the Athe- 
nians govern the reſt of Greece. O what mean conductors ſhould 
we often behold in the teſt empires, if, from the prince, we 
deſcended gradually to the firſt hand that puts the wheel into 1n0+ 


tion. | 
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erect batteries of cannon ; raiſe gibbets, and wheels; 
publiſh thy laws and edicts; multiply thy ſpies, ſol- 
diers, executioners, priſons, and chains; what will 
all this avail thee, poor ſoul ? Thou wilt neither be 
better ſerved, nor leſs deceived, nor leſs robbed, nor 
more abſolute. Thou continueſt always to ſay, We 


will; and yet thou muſt always act according to the 


will of others. | 
The only perſon who does his own will, is he, 

who has no need of another's arm to lengthen 
his own; whence it follows, that the chief of hu- 
man bleſſings is not authority, but liberty. The 
man really free, wills only what is in his power, 
and does what he pleaſes. This is my fundamental 
maxim. You have only to apply it to infants ; and 
the whole ſyſtem of education will naturally flow 
from thence. 7 
| 3 weakened man, not only by diveſtin 
him of the right he had to his own force, but ef- 


pecially by rendering it inſufficient for his defence. 
Hence his deſires are multiplied, together with 
his weakneſs; and this is what conſtitutes the ＋ 80 
tency of infants, compared to the ſtrength of a- 
dults. If a man in full growth be ſtrong, and an 
infant weak, it is not becauſe the former has more 
abſolute force than the latter, but becauſe the one is 
naturally able to help himſelf, the other is not. It 
follows therefore, that a man muſt have more will, 
and an infant more fancy; by which word J under- 
ſtand, all deſires that are not real wants, and cannot 
be fatisfied without another's aſſiſtance. 

I have mentioned the reaſon of this ſtate of weak- 
neſs, Nature provides for it by the affection of pa- 
rents; but this affection may be carried to excels, 
may be defective, may be abuſed. Parents, who 
live in ſociety, introduce their children into this civil 
Rate before they are of a proper age. By giving 
them more wants than they really have from nature, 


they do not relieve, but increaſe their weakneſs. 
2292 3 ä They 
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They increaſe it likewiſe, by requiring any thing from 
them, that is not required by nature; by ſubjecting 
to their will what little force the poor infants have to 
execute their own ; by changing che mutual depend- 
ence, in which their children are kept by their weak- 
neſs, and themſelves by their attachment; by chang- 
ing it, I ſay, on one fide, or other into ſlavery. 

The prudent man knows how to continue in his 
proper place; but the infant, who has no knowledge 
of his place, cannot fix his reſidence, - Beſides, as 
things are circumſtanced with us, he has a thouſand 
ways to alter his ſituation ; it is the province of thoſe 
who have him under their care, to confine him to a 
ſpot; and this is not a very ealy taſk. He muſt neither 
be a brute nor a man, but a child; he muſt feel, but 
not ſuffer by his weakneſs ; he muſt depend, but not 
obey ; he muſt pray, and not command, He is ſub- 
ject to others only on account of his wants, and be- 
cauſe they ſee better than he what is conducive to his 
advantage, and may be favourable, or hurtful, to his 
preſervation. - No body has a right, not even a fa- 
ther, to command a child to do a thing, that is of 
no manner of uſe. 

Before our natural inclinations were altered by pre- 
judices and human inſtitutions, the felicity of chil- 
dren, as well as of grown-up perſons, conſiſted in 
the uſe of their liberty ; but this liberty in the former 
is limited by their weakneſs. . Whoſoever does what 
he pleaſes, is happy, if he acts by himſelf; and this is 
the caſe of man, living in a ſtate of nature, Who- 
ſoever does what he pleaſes, is not happy, if his 
wants exceed his ſtrength z and this is the caſe of in- 
fants in the ſame ſtate. Even in the ſtate of nature, 
children enjoy but an imperfect liberty, like that 
of men in civil ſociety. As we cannot do with- 
out the aſſiſtance of one another, we all become, 
in that reſ impotent and miſerable. We were 
formed to be men; laws and ſociety have made us in- 
fants. The rich, the great, even kings themſelves, are 
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children; who perceiving the eagerneſs of courtiers 
to relieve their miſery, are puffed up with vanity, 
and proud of an attendance, which would not be 
paid them, were they arrived at manhood. 
© Theſe conſiderations are of great conſequence, and 
help to reconcile all the contradictions of the ſocial 
ſyſtem. There are two ſorts of 1 That 
of things, which is from nature; that of man, from 
ſociety. The dependence of things having no mo- 
 rality, is not prejudicial to liberty, nor productive of 
vice: the dependence of man, being diſorderly and 
irregular (4), engenders every vice; and it is by that 
the maſter and ſlave corrupt each other. If there be 
— 59 — of remedying this evil in ſociety, it is 
by ſubſtituting the law in the place of man, and 
arming the general will of the whole with a real 
force, ſuperior to that of every individual. If. the 
law of nations were capable, like thoſe of nature, 
of acquiring an inflexibility ſuperior to human force, 
the dependence of men would once more become 
that of things ; all the advantages of the ſtate of na- 
ture would be reunited to thoſe of civil polity ; and 
the liberty, which preſerves man from yice, would 
receive the addition of morality, which dignifies the 
human mind, and raiſes it to the ſublimeſt virtues. 
Confine the child to the dependence of things on- 
Iy ; and, in the courſe of his education, you will 
.conform to the order of nature. Never oppoſe his 
deſire, however indiſcreet, with any other than phy- 
fical obſtructions, and with puniſhments ariſing From 
the actions themſelves, which he may eaſily recol- 
lect: without forbidding him, it is ſufficient to hin- 
der him from doing amiſs. Experience or impo- 
tency ought alone to ſupply the place of law in re- 
7 to your pupil. Never let him have any thing, 
becauſe he aſks, but becauſe he wants it. Let him 


- (4) In my Principles of Politic Law, it is demonſtrated, that 
po particular will can be commanded in the ſocial ſyſtem. 
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not know what obedience is, when he acts; nor 
what authority is, when others act for him. Let 
him be ſenſible of his liberty, alike in his own ac- 
tions, and in yours. Supply his want of force 
juſt ſo much as is neceſſary for him to be free and 
not imperious ; while he accepts of your ſervice with 
a kind of humiliation, let him aſpire to the moment 
when he can do without it, and when he will have 
the honour of waiting upon himſelf. 

To ſtrengthen — 2 make it grow, nature 
has ways and means, which ought not to be oppoſed. 
You ſhould not compel a child to abide in a place, 
when he wants to be gone; nor to be gone, when he 
is deſirous to ſtay. It children be not ſpoilt by our- 
ſelves, they never have any uſeleſs deſires. - They 
ought to be ſuffered to leap, to run, and to hollow, 
when they have a mind. All their motions are fo 
many wants in their conſtitution, which is endeavour- 
ing to gather — but we ſhould be much upon 
our guard with reſpect to ſuch deſires as they are 
not able to fulfill of themſelves, but are obliged to 
aſk the aſſiſtance of others. Then we ought care- 
fully to diſtinguiſh real and natural want from that 
which is imaginary, and begins now to riſe; or from 
= created by the abovementioned ſuperfluities of 
We have already taken notice of what is proper 
to be done, when a child cries for every trifle. I ſhall 
only add, that as ſoon as he is able to expreſs his 
deſire by words, and to obtain it the more readi- 
ly, or to conquer a refuſal, he backs his petition with 
tears, it ought, by no means, to be granted, If 
want has induced him to ſpeak, you ſhould know it, 
and immediately comply with his deſire; but to 

yield to his tears, is encouraging him to ſhed them 
every moment; is teaching him to doubt of your good 
will; and to think that his importunity can make a 
greater impreſſion on you, than your own good na- 
ture and affection. If he does not believe you to be 
6 4 a good 
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a good man, he will ſoon be a bad child; if he 
thinks you feeble, he will quickly be obſtinate z and 
therefore it behoves you, always to grant to him, at 
the firſt ſign, whatever you do not intend to deny him. 
= not be laviſh in your refuſals; but never recall 
them. h 
But above all, take care you do not let your 
il learn thoſe ceremonious forms of politeneſs, which 
- is to make uſe of afterwards, as a kind of ſpell, 
to ſubdue every body about him, and to obtain im- 
mediately whatever he aſks. In faſhioning the edu- 
cation of the children of the wealthy, care is always 
taken to render them politely imperious, by preſcri 
ing ſuch terms for them, as no body dare refuſe : their 
children have neither the tone nor voice of ſupplicants; 
they are as inſolent, or rather more ſo, when they 
pray, as when they command ; becauſe they are much 
ſurer of being obeyed. Thus it is obvious, that, in 
their mouths, if you pleaſe, ſignifies it is my pleaſure z 
and I pray you, implies I command you. Admirable 
politeneſs! which terminates only in changing the ſig- 
nification of words, and in never ſpeaking but with 
an air of authority. For my part, as I am leſs afraid, 
that Emilius ſhould be clowniſh than arrogant, I 
had rather hear him ſay, in a gentle tone, do 7his, 
than 7 pray you, with an air of command. I do not 
ſo much mind his expreſſion as his meaning. 
There are two exceſſes ; one of rigour, the other 
of indulgence, both equally to be avoided, If you 
let children ſuffer, you endanger their healths and 
their lives, and you moreover render them actually 
miſerable : if you are over ſolicitous to guard them 
againſt every the, leaſt hurt or inconveniency, you 
only expoſe them to future miſery 3 by rendering 
them too delicate, you diveſt them of the human 
ſtate, to which they will one day or other return, 
in ſpite of all your endeavours. To prevent their 
being expoſed to a few natural evils, you give them 
ſuch as are merely artificial, You will tell me, 7 
am 
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Jam fallen into the caſe of thoſe bad fathers, whom 
I rebuked tor ſacrificing the preſent happineſs of their 
children to the conſideration of a diſtant and uncertain 
advantage. | * 
Not at all: the liberty I allow my pupil is an am- 
le indemnity for the ſlight inconveniencies, to which 
— him expoſed. 9 ſee a parcel of little boys 
playing in the ſnow, their faces livid, quite be- 
numbed with cold, and hardly able to move their 
fingers. They have it in their power to warm them- 
ſelves, whenever they liſt; and yet they go on with 
their play: were they to be compelled tp it, would 
be infinitely more ſenſible of the ſeverity of the con- 
ſtraint, than they are of the cold. Why then do you 
complain ? Shall I render your child miſerable, by ex- 
poſing him only to inconveniencies, which he is re- 
joiced to ſuffer ? I ſtudy his preſent good, by leaving 
him at his liberty ; and his future good, by arming 
him againſt evils, to which he muſt be hereafter 
ſubject. Had he his option to be your pupil or 
mine, do you think he would heſitate a moment? 

Is there a poſſibility of enjoying any real happi- 
neſs beyond limits of our natural conſtitution ? 
And is it not exceeding the limits of a child's ſitua- 
tion, to attempt exempting him alike from all the 
evils, to which his ſpecies 1s ſubject ? I maintain, it 
is: to be ſenſible of great advantages, he muſt feel lit- 
tle hardſhips ; ſuch is his natural frame. If too much 
care is taken of his health, his manners are vitiated. 
The man who is an utter ſtranger to pain, knows no 
tender ſentiment of humanity, no tear of compaſ- 
ſion; were his heart inſenfible to every affection, 
he would be unfit for ſociety; he would be a monſter 
in nature, 

Do you know the ſureſt way to make your child 
miſerable ? Accuſtom him to obtain every thing he 
aſks ; for his deſires inceſſantly increaſing by the fa- 
cility of indulging them, ſooner or later you will 
be obliged, againſt your will, to come to a _ 
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and this being unuſual, muſt give him more pain, 
than the very privation of what he deſires. He will 
in with aſking your cane; then your watch; 
then he will want to have the bird he ſees flying, or 
the ſtar twinkling in the firmament : in ſhort, he 
will aſk every thing his eye can reach. Unleſs you 
_ deity, it is impoſſible for you to ſatisfy his de- 

S | 
It is a diſpoſition natural to man, to conſider every 
thing as his own, which is in his power. In this 
fenſe, Hobbes's principle is true to a certain degree : 
multiply with our deſires, the means of ſatisfy- 
ing them, and each man becomes maſter of all, 
Therefore the child, who has only to aſk and have, 
Jooks upon himſelf as lord of the univerſe ; he con- 
fiders all men as his ſlaves : and when at length you 
are under the neceſſity of a refuſal, as he looked upon. 
every thing poſſible, that he pleaſed to command, he 
eſteems this refuſal as an act of rebellion; all the 
reaſons that are given him, at an incapable of 
_ reaſoning, appear to him only as ſubterfuges and 

xts ; he takes it for ill nature and the want of a 
diſpoſition to oblige ; at the ſame time, the miſtaken 
notion of - injuſtice exaſperating his temper, he looks 
upon all the world with an eye of hatred, and with- 
out ever being obliged to your complaiſance, he is 
fired at the leaſt oppoſition. 

Is it poſſible to conceive, that a child thus ſwayed 
-by choler, and a prey to the moſt impetuous paſſions, 
can ever be happy? He happy! he is a tyrant; he is 
"at once the meaneſt of ſlaves, and the moſt wretched 
of all creatures. I have ſeen inſtances of children, 
brought up in this manner, who wanted the houſe to 
be overſet with a thruſt of the ſhoulder ; who were 
impatient to get ſeſſion of the weather-cock they 
beheld on a "ll of ; to have a regiment ſtopped in 
full march, in order to liſten the longer to the beat of 
the drum; and who pierced the air with their cries, if 


they were not immediately obeyed. In vain did 


. every 
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every body haſten to pleaſe them ; their deſires be · 
ing — from the facility of indulging them, they 
inliſted upon impoſſibilities, and conſequently met 
with nothing but contradiction and uneaſineſs. Ever 
grumbling, ever mutinous, they paſſed their days in 
whining and crying : and could theſe be deemed for- 
tunate beings ? The union of weakneſs and dominion 
engenders nothing but folly and miſery. . Of two 
children that have been ſpoilt, one beats the table, 
and the other buffets the ſea ; but they may beat and 
buffet about long enough, before they will be con- 
tent. | 
If theſe ideas of empire and dominion render them 
miſerable in their infancy, what muſt we think of 
them when they grow up in years, and their relations 
to other members of ſociety begin to enlarge and ex- 
tend ? Accuſtomed to ſee every thing bend to their 
will, how great their ſurprize, upon coming into li 
to perceive that every thing oppoſes them; and to 
themſelves cruſhed with the weight of this globe, 
which they expected to whirl about with their little 
finger? Their inſolent airs, and their childiſh va- 
nity, only expoſe them to mortification and con- 
tempt ; they are obliged to pocket affronts ; by theſe 
eſſays they are ſoon convinced of the ignorance they 
lay under, in regard to their real condition and 
ſtrength; finding that all things are not in their 
power, they fancy themſelves capable of nothing ; 
the multitude of unuſual difficulties diſcourage them: 
{corn and deriſion _— their ſpirit z they n 
cowards; th w fawning and eringing; in 4 
they e 5 as . they raiſed 
them ſelves above their ſphere. | 
Let us return to the fundamental rule. Nature 
has deſigned that children ſhould be cheriſhed 
and relieved : but was it her intent they ſhould be 
obeyed and feared ? Did ſhe give them an imperious 
air, a frowning brow, a rude, menacing voice, to 
make themſelyes dreaded ? I fee the reaſon why the 


roaring 
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roaring of a lion ſhould ſtrike terror into other ani- 
mals, and that they ſhould tremble at the fight of 
his dreadful mane ; but if ever there was an odious 
and ridiculous ſight, it muſt be ſurely that of a bo- 
dy of magiſtrates, with their chief at their head, and 
in their habit of ceremony, proſtrating themſelves 
before a child in his ſwaddling cloaths, haranguing 
him in pompous expreſſions, -while the little mo- 
narch anſwers them only with his cries and ſlaver. 
Can any thing in the world be more feeble, more 
wretched, more at the mercy of thoſe about him, 
or more in need of compaſſion, care, and protection, 
than an infant? Would not one imagine, that ſuch 
ſoft features, and ſo affecting an air, were given him 
with a view, that whoſoever approached his perſon 
- ſhould pity his imbecillity, and be ready to lend him 
aſſiſtance ? Can there be then any thing more ſhock- 
ing, -or more repugnant to order and regularity, than 
to ſee a peeviſh, untoward child, commanding every 
about him, and aſſuming the air of a maſter 
- over thoſe, who need only to leave him to himſelf, 
and he ruuſt inſtantly periſh ? 

On the other hand, the weakneſs of children con- 
fines them ſo many ways, that it would be altogether 
inconſiſtent with humanity to increaſe that ſubjection 
by 1 caprice, and by diveſting them of a liber- 
ty ſo greatly limited, which it is ſo little in their 
power to abuſe, and the privation of which is ſo in- 
ſignificant, either to them or to ourſelves. As there 
is nothing ſo ridiculous as an inſolent child, ſo no- 
thing is more deſerving of our pity, than an affrighted 
infant. Since with the years of diſcretion civil ſervi - 
rude commences, why ſhould we anticipate it by do- 
meſtic ſlavery ? Let us permit a few moments of life 
to be exempt from that yoke, which never was 
impoſed by nature; and let infants have the exer- 
ciſe of their liberty, which preſerves them, at leaſt, 
for ſome time, from the vices contracted in a ſervile 
ſtate, Ler thoſe. ſevere legiſlators, or thoſe rs 
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who are over indulgent to their children, let them 
come, and each of them produce their frivolous ob- 
jections; but before they boaſt of their methods of 
education, let them learn for once the inſtitution of 
nature, | 

I return now to the practice. Already have I ob- 
- ſerved, that your child ſhould obtain nothing, be- 
cauſe he aſks it, but becauſe of his wants (5) ;- and 
let him do nothing from a motive of obedience, but 
through neceſſity : thus the words obey and command 
will be expunged from his dictionary, and much mora 
thoſe of duty and obligation ; but thoſe of force, 
neceſſity, impotency, conſtraint, are to be ranked 
in the firſt order. Before we have attained the uſe 
of reaſon, we can have no idea of moral beings, or 
ſocial relations; we ſhould therefore avoid as much 
as poſſible making any uſe of words that e 
them, leſt the child ſhould annex to thoſe words falſe 
ideas, that we know nothing of, and which it will 
never be in our power to remove. The firſt | 
notion that enters into his head is to him the ſeed of 
error and vice ; and we mult be particularly on our 
guard to prevent his taking this early ſtep towards de- 
ception. So long as he is affected only by ſenſible 
objects, let all his ideas be confined to ſenſation ; let 
him perceive nothing round him but the material 
we 5 otherwiſe you may be ſure he will pay no at- 
tention to what you ſay ; or out of your moral world 
he will form fantaſtic notions, which it will be impoſ- 
ſible for you to efface all the reſt of his life. 
To reaſon with children was the great maxim of 
Mr. Locke; and is a maxim at preſent much in 


(5) It is obvious, that as pain is ſometimes a neceſſity, plea- 
ſure is ſometimes a want. There is therefore only one defire of 
children, which we ſhould never comply with, that of being 
obeyed. Hence it follows, that in every thing they aſk, we are 
chiefly to attend to the motive that direts them, Grant them as 
much as poſſible every thing that can do them a real pleaſure : on 
the contrary, refuſe them every thing they aſk merely through 

fancy or caprice, or from a deſire of exerting their authority 
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vogue: its ſucceſs, however, does not ſeem to give it 
weight; and, for my part, I can ſee more 
abſurd than _ 9 ſo much _ £ ildren. 
Reaſon is, rly ſpeaking, a compou all the 
human fell, — of — is the laſt and the moſt 
difficult to unfold itſelf; yet you pretend to make 
uſe of it in unfolding the reſt! Education's maſtes- + 
_—_ make —— * you 2 
in educate a man by reaſon ! This is beginni 
the end, and making an inſtrument of the TS It 
Children were capable of reaſon, they would have no 
, occaſion for education; but talking to them at that 
tender age, in a language they do not underſtand, you 
accuſtom them to be ſatisfied with words; to contra- 
diet every thing they hear; to think themſelves as 
knowing as their maſters; to wrangle and diſpute z 
and when you imagine to have prevailed on them by 
rational motives, they have been actuated by the 
2 of avarice, fear, or vanity, with which you 
e been obliged to enforce your arguments. 
The lectures of 2 uſually made to children 
may be reduced to the preſent form. | 


Maſter. You mult not do that. 

Child. And why ſo? 

Maſter. Becauſe it is wrong. 

Child, Wrong ! what do you mean by wrong? 

* Maſter. That which you are forbid to do. 

Child, What harm is there in doing what I am 

forbid? 

Mafter. You will be chaſtiſed for diſobeying. 
Child. I ſhall take care it ſhall not be known. 
Maſter. You will be carefully watched. 

* Child. I intend to conceal myſelf, 

Maſter. Lou will be examined. 

_ Child. I will tell a lie. 

Maſter. Lou muſt not tell a lie. 

Child. Why muſt not I tell a lie? 

2 Becauſe it is wrong, &c, ö 
8 Here 
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Here is a circle unavoidable. Get out of it, if 
you can ; the child knows not 1 
Are not theſe very fine inſtructions ? I be 
glad to hear what you could ſubſtitute in the room of 
this 1 Mr. W would, 2 
no doubt, be greatly puz o diſtinguiſh mo- 
ral good and evil, to know the reaſon of ſocial du- 
ties, is much above a child's capacity. | 
Nature requires we ſhould be children, before we 
ve to the of manhood. Should we atte 
to invert this order, our fruit would be too 
it would have neither flayour nor taſte, and 
quickly ſpoil ; we ſhould have young 
old children. Infants have their own peculiar 
of ſeeing, thinking, and acting; nothing e 


more abſurd than to ſubſtitute ours in the roo 
theirs ; I ſhould be as well pleaſed to ſee a child fi 
t 


. as to have maturity of judgment at 
age 


ten. And of what uſe would this reaſon 
at that age ? It is a reſtraint to force, and a child 
no need of that reſtraint. 
Endeavouring to convince your of the 
of obedience, you make uſe of violence and 
ts, or, what is ſtill worſe, of flattery and pro- 
miſes, to ſtrengthen this imaginary conviction. Thus 
allured by intereſt, or conſtrained by force, they pre- 
tend to ſubmit to reaſon. They ſee as quick as yu, 
that obedience redounds to their advantage, rebellion 
to their detriment. But as you require nothing but 
what they- diſlike, and it is always painful to con- 
form through conſtraint to the will of another ; they 
hide themſelves, in order to follow their own; fully 
convinced, that they do right, if their diſobedience 
be never known ; but ready to acknowledge their er- 
ror, if they happen to be diſcovered? and this for fear 
of a greater evil. The argument of duty not being 
adapted to their age, there is not a man living capa- 
ble of making them ſenſible of it; but the fear of 
puniſhment, the expectation of forgiveneſs, impor- 
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tunity, and confuſion, extort from them ſuch con- 
feſſions as are required; and you believe them to be 
convinced, when they have only been teized or 

fri tened. 3 | | . _ 
What is the conſequence of all this? In the firſt 
place, by impoſing a duty on them, of which they 
are not inwardly perſuaded, 2 look upon you from 
that moment as à tyrant, and ceaſe to love you; 
they learn alſo from thence to diſſemble, and to tell 
lies and falſities, in order to extort a reward, or tg 
avert chaſtiſement; in fine, by accuſtoming them 
to diſguiſe their real motive, you enable them al- 

ſo to impoſe on you continually, to conceal the 
true ſituation of their mind, and to pay you, and 
every body elſe, upon all occaſions, with empty words, 
The laws, you will ſay, though obligatory in con- 
ſcience, make uſe of the like conſtraint in regard 
to-perſons arrived at man's eſtate. - I grant you: 
but what ſort of men are theſe? Are they not 
children ſpoiled by education ? This is the very 
thing againſt which we are to guard. Make uſe of 
force with children, and of reaſon with men; ſuch 
is the order of nature; the wiſe man has no need of 
Let your treatment toward your pupil be adapted 
to his age. Begin with putting him into his right 
place, and hold him there ſo faſt, that he ſhall not 


attempt to ſtir. Then before he is acquainted with 


the nature of wiſdom, he will practiſe one of its prin- 


cipal leſſons. Never command him to do any thing, 


be it what it will. Never ſuffer him to imagine, that 
ou pretend to any authority over him. Only let 
im know, that he is feeble, and you are ſtrong, and 
that in conſequence of theſe two circumſtances, he 
muſt needs be at your mercy; let him know it; let 
him learn it; let him feel it early in life; let his ſtiff 


neck ſubmit to the yoke impoſed by nature on man, 


that heavy yoke of neceſſity, to which all finite be- 
ings muſt yield: let him diſcern this neceſſity in the 
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nature of things, but never in the caprice (6) © 
man: let the curb that reſtrains him be force, and 
not authority. Whatever he ought to abſtain from, 
let him not be forbid. to do it, but abſolutely hin - 
dered, without making uſe of explanation or ar · 
guments ; whatever you think proper to grant him, 
let it be granted at the firſt word, without intreaty 
or prayer, and, above all, without making any 
condition. Grant with pleaſure, refuſe with reluct- 
ance: but let your refuſals be irrevocable;; let not 
importunity ſhake your reſolution; let the parti- 
cle no, when once pronounced, be a wall of — 
which a child, after he has tried his ſtrength againſt 
- — a dozen times, ſhall never more endeavour to 
© 114 UT en P:! 44 ti i 
Thus will you render him patient, quiet, and re; 
ſigned, even when he cannot obtain what he wanted; 
for it is in the nature of man patiently to ſubmit to 
the neceſſity of things, but not to another's will, 
There is no more, is an anſwer againſt which no child 
ever mutinied, unleſs. he thought you were telling 
him a lie. Here is no medium; you muſt either re- 
vire him to do nothing at all, or make him-imme- 
ately obey your order. The worſt education is to 
let him waver between his own will and yours, and 
inceſſantly co diſpute which of you two is to be maſ- 
ter: 1 had rather an hundred times he had always 
been poſſeſſed of that authority. 
Is it not very extraordinary, that the perſons con- 
cerned in the education of children ſhould never 
have bethought themſelves of any other inſtrument to 
conduct them, than jealouſy, envy, vanity, greedi- 
neſs, ;puſillanimity, paſſions all of a moſt dangerous 
tendency, the quickeſt ro ferment, and the molt pro- 
per for corrupting the ſoul, even before the body is 


(65) You may be ſure that a child will look upon every will 
contrary to his own, and of which he does not underſtand the 
reaſon, that he will look" upon it, I ſay, as caprice. Now, a 
child finds nothing reaſonable, that contradicts his fancy. 

Vor. I. $5. H formed ? 
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formed? At every crude lecture you want to drive 

into their heads, you plant a vice in the midſt of their 

hearts. Some fooliſh preceptors think it a mighty 
matter, to render them vicious, to the end that they 
may learn the nature of virtue; and then they tell 
us, with a-grave countenance, his conſtitution i is fuch : 
truly, as'it was ſpoiled by you. 

All te * been tried but ane. the only 
one capable of ſucceſs, viz. liberty under a proper 
lation. You muſt not nd to educate a "child, 55 

ou know not how to ead him where you pleaſe, mere 

ly by the laws of poſſibility and impoſſibility. The 
ſphere of both being equally unknown to him, you 

Fay extend or contract it in the manner * have a 
mind. He is held in, or put forward, by the bridle 

of neceſſity, and without the leaſt grumbling : he is 
rendered docile and pliant by mere force of 
things, and there is no occaſion for via# 6 to take root 
in his breaſt ; for the paſſions are er nn 

"I be productive of no effect. 

ive no verbal inſtructions to your pupil; he ** 

to receive none but from experience; inflict no puniſh- 
ments on him, for he knows not what it'is to be in fault; 
never make him aſk- pardon, he cannot offend you. 

His actions being devoid of morality, he can do 

| N morally evil, worthy of chaine or re- 

proac | 

"The reader will be ſurprized at this dodtrine, judg- 

ing of our pupil by the common run of children; but 

he is miſtaken. The perpetual confinement in which 
you keep your boys, irritates their vivacity z the 
more conſtraint they bear under your eye, the more 
turbulent they become, when withdrawn from your 
inſpection; they muſt indemnify themſelves as well 

as they can, for the ſubjection in which you hold 

them. Two ſchool-boys from town will do more miſ- 

chief in a place, than all the boys of the village. 
Suppoſe you were to leave one of theſe young gentle 
men in the ſame room with a country youth 15 the 
0 for- 
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former ſhall have made a great havack, before the lat» 
ter ſtirs from his place. And whence this difference? 
But becauſe the one having but ſeldom his liberty, 
wants to make the moſt of the preſent moment; 
yer bro. other being always ſure of his freedom, 

to break out into extrav 
hen of vi 
L. . 
what I would have it. 

Let us eſtabliſh it as an inconteſtable maxim, that 
r ight: there is 


a: 6 ll vic, bt you an cel There is 
vice, but can tell in what manner, 
it — 4 The only paſſion natural 
to man, De of the individual, or ſelf-love, taken 
in an extenſive ſenſe. This paſſion, whether conſi - 
dered in itſelf, or relatively to us, is good and uſeful; 
and as it has no relation to another perſon, 
in this reſpect it is naturally indifferent: it becomes 
good or bad, only by the application we make of it. 
and the relations it receives. Therefore, till reaſon, 
the of ſelf-love, begins to dawn, it behoves 4 
to do nothing, becauſe he is ſeen or heard; no- 
thing, in ſhort, with reference to others; — 
what nature requires of him, and then he will do 


by this, that he will do no miſ- 
chief; that he will not ot himſelf; that he will not 
perhaps break a coſtly piece of furniture. — 
do ſome harm, without acting morally ill 
a bad action depends on the intention of hurting, 
an intention which never entered into his thoughts 
Were he once to be actuated by any ſuch motive, 
all our pains would be loſt; he would be vicious al- 
moſt beyond the Gbility of reclaiming. 
A thing may be bad in the eye of an avaricious 
perſon, 5 _ ſuch according to the light of res- 
fon. When children are indulged to play at Sl liber- 
ene ſhould be taken to put — | ting out of their 
H 2 way, 
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way, which may render their ſport too expenſive ; in 
mort, to leave nothing valuable and brittle within 
their reach. Let the furniture of their apartment be 
plain and ſolid: no looking-glafſes, no China-ware, 
no ſumptuous or luxurious finery. As for my Emi- 
lius, whom I bring up in the country, his room 
ſhail have nothing to diſtinguiſn it from a cottage. 
To what purpoſe would you deck it out ſo fine, if he 
is to make ſo ſhort a ſtay ? But I am miſtaken: he 
will deck it himſelf, and you ſhall preſently ſee with 
what kind of embelliſhments. „ 
It, notwithſtanding all your precautions, the child 
of 7 to commit any diſorder, or to break ſome uſe- 
3 ful piece of furniture, do not puniſh him for your 
neglect ; do not rebuke him; let not a ſingle word 
of reproach come from your mouth; let him not 
even perceive he has given you uneaſineſs; behave 
towards him, as if the moveable broke of itſelf; in 
mort, imagine you have done a great deal, if you 
can hold your tongue. | 0». 326070 
Shall I venture now to lay down a rule of educa- 
tion, of all others the moſt important and moſt uſe- 
ful ?- It is, not to gain time, but to loſe it. Reader, 
excuſe my paradoxes; when we come to reflect, there 
is no avoiding it; and ſay what you will, I had 
much rather be addicted to paradoxes, than ſwayed 
by prejudices. The moſt, critical time of life, is the 
ſpace from one's birth to twelve years of This 
is the time in which vice and error ſhoot up, while 
there is no inſtrument to deſtroy them; and when - 
the inſtrument comes, they are ſo deeply rooted, it is 
impoſſible to extirpate them. Were children to paſs 
inſtantaneouſly from the breaſt to the uſe of reaſon, 
the preſent manner of education might ſuit them 
very well; but, according to the progreſs of nature, 
they ought to be conducted a very different way. 
Their mind ought not to be employed at all, till it 
has attained all its faculties; for it is impoſſible that 
ir ſhould perceive the lights you ſer before it, ſp long 
h is 3 
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as it is blind; and that, in the immenſe ſpace 


of 
ideas, it ſhouid follow a path, which even the moſt 
perſpicacious, with the aſſiſtance of reaſon, find diffi- 
cult to trace. Initial education ought therefore to be 
purely negative. It conſiſts, not in inculcating the 


inciples of virtue or truth, but in guarding the 

art againſt vice, and the mind againſt error. If 
you could fit idle, and ſuffer your pupil to learn no- 
thing; if you could conduct him ſafe and ſound to 
the age of twelve, without knowing to diſtinguiſh 
his right hand from his left ; upon hearing your firſt 
lecture, the eye of his underſtanding would be open 
to reaſon ; void of all prejudice and habits, he would 
have nothing in him that could fruſtrate your endea- 
vours. Soon would he, under your tuition, become 
one of the ſageſt of men ; and by ſetting out with 
doing nothing, you would make a prodigious im- 
provement in the article of education. A, 

If you act quite contrary to common cuſtom, you 
will be generally ſure to do well. Fathers and mo- 
thers, not willing their ſon ſhould be a child, but a 
doctor, think they never can begin ſoon enough to 
correct, to reprimand, to flatter, to promiſe, to inſtruct, 
to reaſon. Your beſt way is to be rational, and not 
to reaſon with your pupil, eſpecially with a view to 
make him outwardly approve what inwardly diſpleaſes 
him; for thus to recommend diſagreeable objects 
the force and power of reaſon, is giving him a 
_ taſte and prejudice againſt it, before his underſtand- 

ing is ripened. Exerciſe his bodily ſtrength and ſen- 
ſible organs, but keep his mind inactive as long as 
you can. Guard againſt all ſenſations anterior to 
judgment, which rates their value. Reſtrain all out- 
ward impreſſions ; and do not be ſollicitous to do 
merely to prevent evil; for nothing can be 

good till enlightened by reaſon. You are to conſider 
all delays as advantages ; it is a great point gained, 
to advance towards the critical time, without ſuſtain» 
ing any loſs ; let infancy ripen. In a word, ſhould 
H 3 there 
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there be an abſolute neceſſity for giving children a par- 
ticular leſſon, avoid giving it them to-day, if you can 
delay it till to-morrow. | Le 
The utility of this method is confirmed by another 
conſideration, namely, that of the genius of the 
child, which we ought to be well acquainted with, in 
order to know what moral regimen, ſuits him beſt. 
E mind has its particular form, according to 
which it has need of being governed ; and the ſucceſs 
of the perſon employed in its inſtruction, depends 
on its being governed in this, and not in any other man- 
ner. 1 would adviſe you, as a matter of prudence, 
* ſtudy nature a long time, Fe 9 to obſerve 
diſpoſition and city r pupil, before you 
| — to give di the firſt lecture 1 Jul his natu- 
ral genius to ſhoot up unreſtrained, and to ſhew it- 
felf in full liberty; do not lay any conſtraint whatever 
upon it, in order that you may behold it whole and 
entire. Do you imagine that this time of liberty is 
loſt in regard to him? Quite the contrary ; be will 
be moſt, ulefully employed; for by this method he 
will learn not to loſe a ſingle minute at a more pre- 
cious time of life: whereas, if you go to work 
before you know what is proper to be done, you 
— doe — riſk of being deceived, ä 
yourſelf obliged to return the ſame way; in ſhort, you 
will be funde from your mark, then if you had 
not been ſo impatient to hit it. Do not therefore fol- 
low the example of the miſer, who, prompted by 
the deſire of loſing no advantage, ſuffers a conſider- 
able loſs. Let your pupil ſacrifice a few years in 
the beginning of life, and you will recover them 
with intereſt when he is advanced to maturity. The 
ſkilful phyfician does not preſcribe at firſt ſight, but 
carefully examines into the conſtitution of the pa- 
tient before he preſcribes 3: he proceeds lowly, bs 
makes a cure; whereas the inconſiderate practitioner 
hurries his patient into the other world, | 


But 
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But where ſhall we place this infant, to rear him 
like an inſenſible being, or like an automaton ? Shall 
we confine him to ſome planet, or in a deſart iſland ? 
Shall he be eſtranged from all human beings ? If he 


is to abide on earth, will not he have continually be- 
fore his eyes the example of human ? Will 
not he. behold. other children of his own age ? Will 
not he ſee his relations, his neighbours, his nurſe, 


his governante, his lackey, and even his Fi 
who, after all, N an angel? 
Page e very weight. But did 1 
education was an eaſy 
— . — ? Is it my _— no > 0. 
clogged everything that good with difficulties ? I 
difficult, a and perhaps they are 
—_—_—_— But ſtill it is beyond all doubt, 
that, by endeavouring abſolutely to prevent them, you 
prevent them to a certain degree, I only point out 
the mark you are to aim at: I do not pretend to affirm 
you can reach it ; but this I ſay, that they who come 
neareſt to it, bid the faireſt for ſucceſs. 
Remember, that before you undertake to form a 
man, you ſhould A... you ſhould be 
the very pattern. he ought to follow. While the 
child is yet devoid of knowledge, there is time to 
[ore every thing about him, ſo as not to fuffer 
m to be approached by improper objects. Let 
your behaviour be ſuch, as to make all the world re- 


ſpect you ; begin with rendering yourſelf amiable, 
to the end that every body may ſtudy to oblige you. 
It will be im N ire an authority 
over the chil leſs you have Ark arrained i it over 


thoſe who attend his perſon ; and this will never be- 
ſufficient, unleſs it is on real eſteem. Little 
would it avail to open your purſe, and ſcatter about 
by handfuls. I never knew that money made 

a perſon beloved. You muſt not be covetous or 
ſtingy, nor bewail the miſery which it is in our 
power to relieve. In vain would you open your 
H 4 coffers, 


coffers, if you do not alſo diſcloſe your heart; others 


Will ſhut theirs againſt you. Tou muſk give your 


time, your care, your affection, in ſhort, your per- 
ſon ; tor do what you will, it is obvious that your 
money and you are different things. There are 
marks of friendſhip and benevolence, that have a 
eater effect, and are attended with more real uti- 
ity, than all the preſents in the world. How many 
unfortunate people, how many labouring under hea- 
y infirmities, have more need of lation than 
of alms? How many groaning under oppreſſion, 
have more occaſion for protection than for money? 
Reconcile people at variance, make up law-ſuits, ex- 
hort children to their duty, parents to indulgence, 
encourage happy marriages, prevent ' vexation and 
reſſion, exert the influence of your pupil's re- 
lations in behalf of the poor and defenceleſs, to 
whom Juſtice is refuſed, and who are overpowered 
by the mighty and great. Declare yourſelf openly 
the protector of the unfortunate. Be juſt, humane, 
and benevolent.” Not only give alms, but be thari-- 
table; the works of mercy afford more relief to the 
diſtreſſed than money; love your fellow-creatures, 
and they will love you; ſerye them, and they will 
ſerve you; be @ brother to them, and they will be 
your children. 9 | 
This is another reaſon for my deſiring to bring up 
Emilius in the country, far from the rabble of valets, 
and, next to their maſters, the ſcum of the earth; far 
from the corrupt morals of towns, which are covered 
with ſuch a varniſh as to render them infectious to 
children; whereas the vices of the country people, 
being pore jo by art or preparation, rather occa- 
ſion a diſguſt, eſpecially when we do not find it our 


intereſt to follow them. | 
Reſiding in a village, a governor will have a 
3 power over the objects he is deſirous to repre- 
tent to his pupil; his reputation, his ſpeech, his exam - 
ple, will give him fuch weight and authority, as he — 
h ü N | coul 
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could have acquired in town: his endeavours ans 
directed to the public good, every body will contend 
to ſerve and oblige him, to gain his eſteem, and to 

behave in ſuch a manner towards the pupil,” as muſt 
be agreeable to the maſter: if they do not reform 
their vices,” they will abſtain from ſcandal ; and this 
is all that is wanted for our preſent purpoſe. - | 
Ceaſe to condemn others for faults of your own. 
committing ; the vice which children- behold in 
others, does not corrupt their morals, ſo much as 
that which they have learnt of you. Ever:preach- 
ing, ever moralizing, and tiring them with tic 
diſcourſes, for one right idea they receive by your 
information, you give them twenty that are good 
for nothing : full of what paſſes in your own. head, 
you do not perceive the effect of what is ferment- 
ing in theirs. In this great variety of words, with 
which you inceſſantly fatigue them, do you ima- 
gine they never take any in a wrong ſenſe ? Do 
you think they do not interpret your tedious expli- 
cations after their own way, and contrive means of 
forming a ſyſtem adapted to their own capacity, 
which they will be ſure to oppole to yours on a pro- 
r time and occaſion. N 
Do but liſten to one of theſe little gentlemen, that 
have heen made ſo wiſe and learned; let him queſ- 
tion, puzzle, and wander as he pleaſes; you will 
be ſurprized at the ſtrange effect your argumenta- 
tions have produced in his mind; he confounds, he 
overturns every thing, he tires you, and puts you 
out of patience, with his extravagant objections. 
He reduces you to the dilemma, either of being ſilent, 
or of obliging him to hold his tongue: and what 
muſt he think of this ſilence in a man, who is ſo fond 
of talking? If ever he obtains this advantage, and is 
ſenſible ai it, there is an end of his education; all 
is over with him from that inſtant; he no longer de- 
ſires to be inſtructed, but only ſtudies how to refute 


your arguments. | 
_ Maſters, 
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"Oakes our pupils, be plain; dif- 
erect, and reſerved be in a hurry to act, ex- 


earth, which _ oa he cer by fr 
man, avoid acting tempter - 
innocence with as wes and 
evil: as it is i ble PREP Prem the child 
- from being ſtruck by external examples, confine your 
. cate to the imprinting of them in his mind under 
Paſſions of the impetuous kind have a very great 
effect upon a child that beholds them, becauſe they 
are marked with ſtrong indications, which affect the 
ſenſes, and oblige him to give his attention. Cho- 
ler eſpecially is ſo boiſterous in its tranſports, that it 
ia impoſſible not to diſcern it at a, proper diſtance. 
Lou muſt not aſk me, n right 
for a pedagogue to make a fine di 
Not at all; no fine diſcourſes; not a word. 
Let the child come to you ; the fight will frighten 
him to fuch a degree, that he muſt certainly aſk you 
ſome queſtions. The anſwer is plain and ſimple ; 
drawn from the very objects which ſtrike his — 
He beholds a countenance inflamed, eyes ſparkling 
with fire, a menacing geſture, and withal he hears a 
loud elevation of the voice; all which are ſigns that 
the body is not in its natural temper. Tell him ſe- 
dately, without affectation or myſtery, this poor man 
is ſick, he is_eaken ll of = fever * thence 
may take an opportunity of giving him an idea, 
— very few words, of 242 and their different 
effects: for this is a condition of human nature, and 
one of thoſe laws of neceſſity, to which he muſt feel 
- himſelf ſubject. | 
ls it poſſible, but from this idea, which indeed. is 
the true one, he muſt contract an early averſion to 
4 excels of paſſion, which he will look upon 122 
malady 


* 
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malady and diſorder; and will not the inſtilling of 
ſuch a notion into his head betimes, be productive of 
as good an effect, as the moſt tireſome ſermon? 
But obſerve the conſequences of this notion : there« 
by you are authorized, in caſe of neceſſity, to treat 
an untoward child as a ſick perſon ; to confine him 
to his room, and to his bed, if neceſſary ; to obli 
him to undergo a regimen ; to imprint in his mi 


perhaps been obli | 
chaſtiſement. And if, at any time, in ſome ſally of 
paſſion, you ſhould deviate a little from that coolneſs 
and moderation, which ought ever to be your ſtudy, 
do not endeavour to diſguiſe your fault from him ; 
but tell him frankly, with a kind of tender reproach, 
My friend, you have hurt me. 

t is of the utmoſt importance, however, that the 
little 3 which a child, from the ſim · 

city of his education, may happen to commit, be 
— — in his preſence, nor mentioned in ſuch 
a manner as to give 
creet laugh may ſpoil all you have been doing for the 
ſpace of ſix months, and be the cauſe of irreparable 
miſchief during his whole life. _ 1 cannot too often 
repeat it, that to be maſter over a child, you ſhould 
be your own maſter. CE *²ꝛʃ 
upon being preſent at a quarrel between two women 
inthe neighbourhood, to advance towards the moſt en- 
raged of the two, and to ſay to her, with an air of 
compaſſion, My good miſtreſs, you are very much out of 
order; I am ſorry for it. No doubt, but this inno- 
. cent muſt have ſome effect upon the 

ſtanders by, and perhaps upon the women themſelves: 
Without ſaying a word to him, without laughing or 
chiding, I carry him away, either by good will or 
force, before he can perceive this effect, or, at leaſt, 
before he thinks of it; and I do all I can to divert 
his thoughts to ſome other object. þ My 


him a different idea. An indiſ- 


nes 


My deſign is not to enter into every particular, but 
only to lay down ſome general maxims, and to con- 
fem them by examples, where any difficulties may 

ariſe. I look upon it as impoſſible, in the midſt ot 

ſociety; to bring up a child to the age of twelve, 
without giving fim ſome idea of the relations of one 
individual to another, and of the morality of human 
actions. It is ſufficient, if you endeavour he ſhall 
have occaſion for theſe notions as late as poſſible, and 
when the neceſſity becomes unavoidable, let them be 
confined to preſent utility, merely that he may not 


: conſider himſelf as maſter of all the world, and that 


he may do no injury to any perſon without remorſe, 
and unknown to himſelf. ' There are ſome tempers 
ſo eaſy and calm, that, in the days of their early in- 
nocence, you may lead them a great way without dan- 
ger; but there are likewiſe others of violent tem- 
pers, who ſhew their fierceneſs early in life, and 
whom you muſt train up to humanity with all the ex- 
pedition poſſible, left you be obliged to confine them. 
Our firſt duties are towards ourſelves ; our firſt 
ſentiments-center in our own perſons; and all our na- 
tural movements refer to our preſervation and well- 
being. Hence the firſt notion of Juſtice is not that 


we owe to others, but which others owe to us; and 


this is one of the inconſiſtencies of the common 
manner of education, that you begin with talking to 
children of their duties, but never of their rights, 
which indeed is beginning quite the wrong way, and 

is what they cannot underſtand, as it does not inter- 
eſt them in the leaſt. 
Had I therefore the tutoring of one of thoſe 
young gentlemen, I ſhould ſay to ' myſelf : a child 
never ſets upon perſons (7), but things; for expe+ 


: (7) We ſhould never ſuffer a child to play with adult people, as 
his inferiors, nor even as his equals. If he were ſeriouſly to 
ſtrike any perſon, were it his lackey, or even a common bang: 
man, let his blows be repaid to him with intereſt, ſo as to di 
. | cou- 
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rience ſoon teaches him to reſpe& thoſe who ſurs 
paſs him in years and ftrength ; but things do not 
defend themſelves. The firſt idea you ought there- 
fore to give him, is not that of liberty, but of pro. 
E and to render him ſuſceptible of this idea, 
ought to have ſomething of his own. To men- 
tion his clothes, his furniture, his < Pop e is 
ſaying nothing ; becauſe, though he diſpoſes of theſe 
things, he knows not how nor why he came by them. 
To tell him that he is poſſeſſed of them, becauſe they 
were given to him, ſcarcely mends the matter, as 
the giver muſt have been poſſeſſed of them before 
he beſtowed them; which ſuppoſeth a property prior 
to his ; and the point in view is-to E up the princi- 
ple of property; not to mention, that a gi is a 
convention, and a child is as yet incapable of know- 
ing the nature of a convention (8). The reader will 
leaſe on this, and many other occaſions, to reflect 
ow children are ſuppoſed to be well inſtructed, when 
their heads have been filled with a multitude of 
words, the meaning of which far exceeds their capa- 


city. | 

The point therefore is to aſcend to the origin of 
property ; for there the firſt idea ought to take its 
riſe. The child, living in the country, muſt have 
ſeen ſomething of huſbandry, and of gardening z he 
need only to open his eyes, and a ſight of. this kind 
cannot eſcape him. It is natural to every ſtage of 
life, eſpecially to his, to create, to imitate, to pro- 


courage him from ever renewing thoſe acts of inſolence. I have 
ſeen inſtances ef imprudent governantes, who would encourage a 
child in its'mutiny and rebellion, would ſuffer, nay, would excite 
him to ſtrike themſelves, and laugh at his impotent efforts, without 
reflecting that theſe were ſo many murders intentionally committed 
by the little madman, and that he who would ſtrike others while 
| he was young, would kill and deſtroy when grown up to maturity. 
(8) Hence it is, that moſt children want to get back what they 
have given, and cry when it is refuſed them. This does not hap- 
pen to them, when they underſtand the nature of a preſent ; but 
then they are more cautious how they make it. 


; N duce, 
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of the king of Spain, by fixing his ſtandard on the 
coaſt of the South Sea. 
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ter he has once or twice ſeen a gardener dig and plant, 


rn be for turning gar⸗ 


dener alſo. 
Purſuant to the inciples above eſtabliſhed, I do 
not oppoſe his. deſign ; on the contrary, I give him 


encouragement ;. I partake. of his labour; I work 
with him; not to pleaſe him, but myſelf; 2 
he thinks ſo ; I become his ſervant, and dig the 
— 1% himſelf 8 he akes 
ſſeſñon of it 8 an, a poſſeſſion 
— more ſacred — reſpectable, than that which 
a Balboa took of South America, in the name 


ile comes every day to water the beans, and 
with tranſports of joy he ſees them grow up. His 


Joy is increaſed by my telling him, This belongs 


to you: explaining, to him, at the ſame, the word 


belong, I make him ſenſible, that he has given his 
time, his labour, his- trouble, and even 115 perſon 
to it; that there is ſome part of himſelf in that 


{pot of ground, which he can demand- of any man 
living, as he has a right to withdraw his arm from 
ay . wanted to detain him forcibly and againſt 

W 

On a very ſine day, he haſtens to the 27 with 
his wa pot; but, O moſt fatal diſaſter | the beans 
are all plucked up by the root ; the ground is turned 
topſy-turvy; he cannot even diſtinguiſh the {| A- 
las! what is become of all my labour and toil? Who 
has robbed me of the fruit of my long care and attend- 
ance ? Who has ſtripped me © property ? NO 
has run away. with my beans ? My y young maſter is 
ſorely afflicted ; his firſt ſenſation of injuſtice raiſes a 
bitter — i in his breaſt. The = flow down 


2005 his cheeks, and, in the anguiſh of his ſoul, he pierces 


the air with his ſobs and lamentations. 
_ with him in his diſtreſs 3 we ſhare fey 
| EF: „ 
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The gardener hearing of our accuſation, begins to 
complain more heavily than we. 
„ So, gentlemen ; and was it you that ruined m 
plantation ? I had-ſown in that ground ſome 
«© teſe melons, which were ven t9'me a Bike, 
+ and with which J incend to regale you az ſoon as 
they were ripe : but behold, for the ſake oF plant- 
ing your wretched beans, you deſtroyed my melons, 
that were almoſt ripe, and the like of which 1 Qhall 
a r — You did me an ir- 
reparable injury, and you deprived yourſelves of 
* the pleaſure of eating exquiſite melons. 
«* Rouſſeau. Excuſe us, honeſt Robert. Tou 
* ha&-emgy your time and your labour about 


"ae hot z I perceive, Nane 
1 in ſpoiling your plantation; but we 
WP. ſome more ſeeds of Malteſe melons ; and 
KS. a 41 rs no more, till we are in- 


been cultivated by any body 


6 before us. 
% Robert. Well, gentlemen ; then you may ſet 
our hearts at reſt; for no here lies fallow: 


o — 4 2232 pot, which was planted 
ther; every man does the ſame ; and all 

a 2 land you ſee has been long occupied. 

„ Emilius, Mr. Robert, and do you often loſe 

« your melon ſeed ? 

% Robert. Pardon me, my young maſter: we 
* are not often viſited by young gentlemen, ſo 
* heedleſs and giddy as you. No body meddles with 
„ his neighbour's garden; every man reſpects ano- 
* ther's labour, that his own may be protected. 

* Emilins, But I have no garden. 


* 


. "Reberts 


— , * 2 * 
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e . you ſu 
„ mine, I will not ſuffer-yo in it; 


— 000g 
e e ben fee, I will nor on 
| tan. 


y we.not — an ex 
Fr Robert? That he * ſhould. grant to my 
% liede:friend, and to myſelf, a {mall — his 
= , for us to. cultivate, on condition, won 
45 have one half of the produſe 

Nobert. I grant it to you without the u 
< tion but remember, J will pluck up your Deena 
if you meddle with my melons - 

In this eſſay on the manner of communicating ori- 
Zinal ideas to children, you ſee in what manner that 
of property is naturally traced to the right of the 
firſd oceupant, This is clear and eaſy, and within 
the reach of children. From thence to the right of 

property, and to permutation, there is only a 0. 
| ſtep. After which you are to ſtop ſhort  - 

-The:explication. here comprized in two pages is, 
nevertheleſs, the buſineſs = entire year, when 
you come to practiſe; for in the purſuit of moral 
ideas, you cannot advance too gradually, nor fix 
— 2 too firmly at every ſtep.. Voung tutors, let 
this example, I pray yeu, be imprinted on your 
minds; and remember, that, upon all ſubjects, 
your lectures ought. to conſiſt rather in action wy in 
diſcourſe; for children eaſily forget what they ſay, 
and what is ſaid to them; but ſeldom er ** do, 
and what they ſuffer. 

Inſtructions of this kind ought to be given, 0 
have obſerved, ſooner or later, according as the tran- 
2 or turbulent diſpoſition of the pupil may ren- 

r it neceſſary either to accelerate or retard them: 
their utility is obvious; but that we may omit no- 
thing of conſequence in things of an arduous een 
we ſhall illuſtrate this by an example. 

\ ., Your unlucky boy breaks every thing he comes 
near. Do not be vexed ; put every thing he is ca- 
oy of damaging out of his reach. He ſpoils the 

K fur- 
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furniture and moveables.of his room; do not give 
him others in a hurry ; let him feel the want of 
them. He breaks the windows of his apartment ; let 
the wind blow upon him day and night, without trou- 
bling your head about his catching cold ; for it is bet; 
ter he ſhould catch cold, than be a fool. Do not com- 
plain of the inconveniencies he makes you feel; but 
make him feel them firſt. At length you order the 
windows to be mended, but without ſaying a word, 
If he breaks them again, change your method ; tell 
him coolly and diſpaſſionately, the windows belong 
to me; they were put there by my care, and I am de- 
termined to preſerve them from being broke : then 
ſhut him up in ſome dark place without a window, 
Upon this extraordinary proceeding, he begins to 

cry, and to ſtorm; but no body hears him. In conſe» 
quence of this, he is ſoon tired, and changes his note : 
he ſighs, he complains ; a ſervant comes up to the 
door, and the young rogue begs hard to be releaſed. 
Without having recourſe to any other ſubterfuge, the 
ſervant makes anſwer, I have windows alſo of my own 
to preſerve, and goes away. At length, after the 
boy has been confined ſeveral hours, long enough to 
be tired, and to remember it, ſomebody puts him in 
mind of propoſing an ment to you, that he 
ſhould be reſtored to his liberty, but promiſe never 
more to break any glaſs-windows : he wants nothing 
better. He $f, you to come, and fee him ; you 
go; he makes his propoſal, and you immediately 
accept of it; Very well thought on, you will ſay ; we 
Hall both be gainers : why tid not you think of this ex- 
pedient ſooner ? And then, without inſiſting either up- 
on 1 or a confirmation of his promiſe, you 
embrace him with joy and tenderneſs, and imme- 
diately reconduct him to his room, looking upon this 
agreement as ſacred and inviolate, as if it had been 
confirmed by oath. What notion do you think he 
will form after this, in regard to the faith and utility 
of engagements ? I am much miſtaken, if there be 

Var. I. I a ſingle 
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a ſingle child upon earth (except thoſe already ſpoilt) 


that is capable of violating this and would 
ever after think of breaking a window deſignedly (9). 


Let us follow the 3 The _ —— did 
not imagine, that in digging a piece of ground to 
plant his beans, he was the a priſon for himſelf, 
to which his knowledge would quickly confine him. 
We are now arrived at the moral world; and here 
are opened the flood-gates of vice. Conventions and 
duties give birth to deception and lies. As ſoon as 
you have it in your power to do what you ought not 
to do, you want to conceal what you ought not to 
have done. When one intereſt makes you promiſe, 
a till greater may induce you to violate the promiſe: 
and then the buſineſs is only to violate it with impu- 
nity. The expedient is natural; he hides himſelf, and 
has recourſe tountruths. As we were not able to ou. 
vent vice, we are now in the caſe of puniſhing it: ſuch 
are the miſeries of human life, which begin with its 
errors. | 
I I have ſaid enough already to ſhew, that we never 
ought to inflict a puniſhment on children, merely as 
puniſhment ; but that it ſhould overtake them as a 
natural conſequence of their bad actions. Hence you 
are not to declaim againſt lying, you are not to chaſ- 
tiſe them merely for having told an untruth ; but you 


' (9) However, if this duty of being true to his engigements 
were not to be imprinted in the child's mind by the conſideration 
of its utility, the internal ſenſe beginning to dawn, would im- 
poſe it on him as a law of conſcience ; as an innate principle, 
which to diſplay itſelf, waits only for the particular notices to 
which it is applied. This firſt ſtroke is not marked by the hand 
of man, but imprinted in our breaſts by the ſupreme diſpenſer of 
Juſtice, Take away the primitive law of conventions, and the 
obligation ariſing from thence, all is vain and deluſive in human 
ſociety : he who is tied down to his promiſe by nothing but _ 
is hardly any more bound, than if he had not promiſed at all; or, 
at furtheſt, 1t will be in his power to break it, as players at tennis 
defer making uſe of the biſque, till they find an opportunity of 
uſing it to advantage. This principle is of the utmoſt import- 
ance, and deſerves to be well ſtudied: for here it is that man 
begins to be inconſiſtent. ſhould 


% 
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ſhould act fo, that when once they deviate from the 


truth, they ſhall ſuffer all the inconveniencies pro- 


duced by that vice ; ſuch as not to be believed, even 
when they tell the truth; to be accuſed of commit- 
ting a crime, of which they are innocent, make what 
detence they will. But let us explain what we mean, 
by a child's telling a lie. 

Ke ene ute are that of fact. which re- 
garde th and that of right, which relates to the 

ure, Tr Comer takes place, when we deny our 
having done a thing which we have done, and when 
we affirm to have done what we have not done; and 

ral, when we ſpeak contrary to the known 

1 The other is, when we promiſe what we do 
not intend to perform; and in general, when we 
aſſert one thing, and mean another. Theſe two lies 
may ſometimes be joined in one (10); but I conſider 
them as they are different. 

He who feels the want of aſſiſtance, and ___ 
nually experiences the benevolence of others 
intereſt to deceive them; on the contrary, Vs — 
ſenſible intereſt in their ſeeing things as they really 
are, leſt he ſhould be prejudiced by their deception. 
It is therefore evident, that the lie of act is not na- 
tural to children; but it is the law of obedience, that 
produces the neceſſity of lying, for obedience being a 
thing in itſelf diſagreeable, they excuſe themſelves 
from it as much as they can; and the preſent intereſt 
of avoiding chaſtiſement and reproach, prevails over 
the diſtant intereſt of declaring the truth. If your 
child's education be natural and free, what would; in- 
duce him to tell a lie? What has he to conceal from 
his governor? You never chide him, you never 
chaſtiſe him, you never require any thing at his 
hands why ſhould not he diſcloſe every t 
has done, to you, 4 


(10) As when being accuſed of a bad action, the criminal ex- 
cu 


ates himſelf, b do be an honeſt man. This is a 


I 2 T his 
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This confeſſion can be productive of no more danger 


in one caſe, than in the other. 

The lie of right, is ſtill leſs natural, becauſe pro- 
miſes of doing, or abſtaining, are conventional acts, 
which deviate from the ſtate of nature, and are pre- 
judicial to liberty. Beſides, all engagements of chil- 
dren, are in themſelves void, becaule having no fore- 
ſight, they cannot extend their views beyond the pre- 
ſent object, and therefore, in engaging for a future 
performance, they are ignorant of the nature of the 
contract. A child can ſcarcely lie, when he engages 
his promiſe; for as he thinks only of getting out of 
the preſent ſcrape, all means that have not an imme- 
diate effect, become equal to him; by promiſing for 
a future time, he makes no engagement; his 
fancy being as yet dormant, cannot extend his exiſt- 
ence to different times. Could he eſcape the rod, or 
obtain a handful of ſugar-plums, by promiſing to 
throw himſelf to-morrow out of the window, he 
would promiſe it this inftant. For this reaſon, the 
laws have no regard to the engagements of children ; 
and when ſome parents and maſters, more ſevere than 
others, inſiſt on their fulfilling their promiſe, it is 
only in things which the child ought to perform, even 
if he had made no promiſe at all. 

An infant therefore, not knowing what he does 
when he engages, cannot lie in conſequence of that 
engagement. It is not the ſame when he fails in his 

. promiſe, which is a ſpecies of retroactive lie; for he 
remembers perfectly well to have made that promiſe; 
but what he does not know, is the importance of ob- 
ſerving it. His knowledge not extending beyond the 
- preſent moment, he cannot foreſee the conſequences 
of things; and when he breaks his contract, he does 
not act contrary to the diſcretion of his years. 
From thence it follows, that the lies of children, 


are intirely owing to their maſters ; and that to learn 
them to tell the truth, is indeed learning them to be 


liars. Impatient to tutor and inſtruct them, they 
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never find ways ſufficient to compaſs that end. By 
inculcating falſe maxims, and unreaſonable | 
they impoſe on their underſtanding z and they chuſe 
rather ſhould know their leſſon and lie, than be 
ignorant and tell the truth. 

For our part, as we give to our pupils none but 
practical lectures, and we had rather they ſhould be 
virtuous than learned, we do not require the truth of 
them, leſt they ſhould diſguiſe it; neither do we 
oblige them to promiſe any thing, which they ma 
be tempted not to fulfill. If in my abſence, any miſ- 
chief is done, and I know not the author, I ſhall 
take care not to tax Emilius with it, nor ſay to him, 
Was it you (11)? For by ſuch a queſtion, I ſhould 
only lay him under the — — of denying it. 
And if he ſhould be of fo di t a temper, as to o- 
blige me to enter into ſome compact with him, I in- 
tend to concert my meaſures ſo properly, that the 
poſal ſhall always come from himſelf, and not 
me; that if ever he enters into an engagement, he 
* ſhall have a preſent, and ſenſible intereſt in fulfilling 
itz that if ever he breaks it, this untruth ſhall involye 
him in evils, ariſing from the nature of the thing, and 
not from the vindictive temper of the governor. 
But inſtead of having recourſe to ſuch diſagreeable re- 
medies, I am almoſt ſure that it will be very late be- 
fore Emilius underſtands the nature of a lie, and then 
he will be ſtruck with ſurprize, not — able to 
conceive its uſe or advantage. It is extremely clear, 
that the more I render his welfare independent, either 
on the will, or judgment of others, the leſs I make it 
his intereſt to tell a lie. 


(411) Nothing can be more indiſcreet than ſuch a queſtion, 
eſpecially when the child is guilty : for then, if he believes you 
know what he has been doing, he will perceive, that you are 
only drawing him into a ſnare ;- and this will be ſufficient to pre- 
judice him again you. If he does not think you know it, he 
will inwardly ſay, why ſhould I betray myſelf ? And this is the 
fiſt temptation to lieg, owing to your own imprudence. 


I 3 If 
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If we were not ſo eager to inſtru, we ſhould be 
under no impatience to require any thing of our pu- 
pil; but ſhould proceed leiſurely, to the end that we 
may require nothing improper. The child is then 
formed, by not being ſpoilt. But when a blockhead 
of a tutor, quite ignorant of his buſineſs, makes him 
promiſe one thing or other continually, without di- 
inction or choice, the child, quite tired and over- 
burdened with fuch a number of engagements, firſt 
- neglects, then deſpiſes them; and looking upon them 
as N forms, he turns both the __ and break- 
ing of them into ridicule. Therefore, if you deſire 
he ſhould' fairhfully obſerve his promiſes, be diſcreet 
in exacting them. 
The particulars into which I have entered, in re- 
gard to lying, are, in many reſpects, applicable to all 
other duties, which are preſcribed to children in ſuch 
a manner, as to render them not only odious, but 
impracticable. In order to preach up virtue to them, 
you make them fall in love with vice; by forbidding 
them to be vicious, you render them ſuch. Deſirous 
of making them godly and religious, 'you carry them 
to church; where they grow tired of mumbling over 
the ſame prayers, and long for the happineſs of never 
more being _ to addreſs themſelves to God, 
To inſpire their breaſts with ſentiments of charity, 
you make them diſtribute alms to the poor, as if you 
thought it beneath you to make that diſtribution your- 
ſelf. Ir is the maſter, and not the child, that ought 
to give alms ; how great an affection ſoever he may 
have for his pupil, ſtill he ſhould diſpure this honour 
with him, and make him think, that at his age he is 
not worthy of ſo high an office. Alms-giving is the 
action of a man, who knows the value of what he 
gives, and the indigence of his fellow-creature. The 
child who is ignorant of all this, can have no merit in 
what he does ; he ſtretches out his hand to the poor, 
without a ſenſe of charity or benevolence ; he is almoſt 
aſhamed to give, when judging from his own caſe and 
2 A yours, 
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yours, he is led into a belief, that none but children 
beſtow charity, and that this office will ceaſe, when 
he grows up to be a man. 

Gbſerve f farther, that children are e generally made 
to things, of which they know not the value; 

9 metal which they keep in their pockets, 
— only for that uſe. A child had rather beſtow a 
hundred guineas, than a plum cake. But — 
on this profuſe diſtributer of metal, to part 
things really dear to him, ſuch as his toys, — oy: 
thing, his afternoon's nunchion, and we ſhal 
— — you have made him truly generous — 
I 

An expedient has been found out for this; which 
is to give back immediately to my little maſter, what- 
ever you have had of him; ſo that he is accuſtomed 
to beſtow, only what he is ſure of immediately reco- 
vering. 

Let him find by experience, ſays Mr. Locke, that 
the moſt liberal has always the moſt plenty. This is 
making a child liberal in appearance, but avaricious 
in effect. He adds further, that children ſhould con- 
tract the habit of liberality ; but it is the liberality of 
an uſurer, who gives an egg, to get an ox. If 

u are in earneſt with them, there is an end of the 

it; if you keep what they give you, their boun- 
ty will quickly — We ſhould have an eye to the 
habit of the — rather than to that of the hands. 
Like this, are all the other virtues which children 
learn of their maſters ; and to practiſe theſe, their 
early days are ſpent in ſorrow. What an excellent 
education 

I would adviſe all tutors to lay aſide their grimaces, 
to be virtuous and good; let their examples be im- 
printed in the memory of cheir Fa till they can 
netrate their breaſts. Inſtead of requiring my Emilius 
to do acts of charity, I will oy them \ mplelf | in his 
preſence, and even put it out of his power to-imitate 


me in this particular, his age not qualifying him as * 
14 or 
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for that honour; ſince it is of conſequence he do not 
accuſtom himſelf to look upon the duties of men as 
| belonging to children. But if upon ſeeing me relieve 
the poor, he ſhould queſtion me on that head, and it 
be time to anſwer him (12), I ſhall ſay to him: My 
„ friend, when the poor conſented there ſhould be 
** ſome that were rich, the latter promiſed to main- 
4 tain all ſuch as were unable to live either by their 
* fortune, or by labour.” © And did you make 
* ſuch a promiſe?” he will reply. To be ſure I did; 
t the eſtate I poſſeſs, was given to me on that condi- 
tion, which is inſeparably annexed to it.” 
After he had underſtood this diſcourſe (and we 
have ſhewn how a child may be rendered capable of 
underſtanding it) any other but Emilius would be 
tempted to follow my example, and to conduct him- 
ſelf like a rich man; in that caſe, I ſhould hinder 
him however from doing it with oſtentation; I had 
much rather he ſtripped me of my right, and hid 
himſelf to do it. It is a trick of his age, and the 
only one I ſhould forgive. 

am not ignorant, that all imitative virtues are no 
better than apings; and that no action is morally 
good, but when it is done on its own account, and 
not becauſe others do it. But at a time of life, when 
the heart is as yet incapable of ſenſibility, it is ex- 
tremely proper to acguſtom children to acts, of which 
you are delirous they ſhould acquire an habit, till 
they become capable of performing thoſe acts from 
principle, and with a good intention. Man is a 
mimic, and ſo are brute animals; the love of imita- 
tion is agreeable to nature ; but degenerates into vice 
in ſociety. The monkey imitates man, whom he 
fears, but not other brutes, whom he deſpiſes; he 


(12) You are to underſtand, that I do not anſwer his queſtions 
whenever he pleaſes, but when I pleaſe myſelf; otherwiſe this 
would be ſubjecting myſelf to his will, and falling into the moſt 
| dangerous dependance, a tutor can poſlibly be in, with reſpect to 


his ,, 
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mimic what is good and vir- 
tuous, only to degrade and ridicule it; conſcious of 
their own they endeavour to put their bet- 
ters upon a level with themſelves ; or, if they at- 
tempt to mimic what they admire, you ſee, in the 
choice of the objects, the falſe taſte of the imitators z 
they had rather impoſe on others, and make them 
commend their abilities, than grow better or wiſer. 
With us, the ground of imitation, is the deſire of 
ſoaring beyond our reach. Should I ſucceed in my 
undertaking, Emilius ſhall have no ſuch deſire. We 
muſt therefore be ſatisfied without the apparent good, 
which it is capable of producing. 

If you carefully reflect on the common rules of 
education, you will find them contrary to good ſenſe, 
eſpecially in what relates to virtue and morality. The 
only moral leſſon ſuitable to infants, and of greateſt 
conſequence at their time of life, is never to hurt any 
body. Even the precept of doing good, if not ſub - 
ordinate to that, is dangerous, and abſurd. Where is 
the man that does no ? Every body does forne; 
the knave, as well as the reſt; he makes one happy at 
the expence of a hundred wretches ; and this is the 
ſource of all our calamities. The ſublime virtues are 
negative; they are likewiſe the moſt arduous, becauſe 
they are not attended with oſtentation; and they even 
ſurpaſs that ſenſation, ſo agreeable to the heart of man, 
of ſending a perſon away content. What an immenſe 
deal of good muſt that man do to his equals, if ſuch 
* — 3 =_ never Fm them any harm 

t intrepidity, what vigour of mind, muſt he poſ- 
ſeſs! It — by a OR. > this maxim, but —.— 
deavouring to practiſe it, that we ſnall be convinced 
how arduous it is to ſucceed (13). "he 


(13) The precept, of never doing an injury, implies that of 
being connected as little as — human ſocety ; 1 


lequins 
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- Theſe are a few hints of the precautions I would 
adviſe, in giving ſuch inſtructions to children, as 
ſometimes cannot be refuſed them, without expoſing 
them to the danger of hating themſelves and others, 
and eſpecially of contracting bad habits, which would 
be afterwards very difficult to reform : but depend 
upon it, this neceſſity will happen very rarely, in re- 
Bes to children properly educated ; for it is impoſſi- 
they ſhould become froward, vicious, , 
and addicted to lying, unleſs the ſeeds of 3 vices 
have been ſowed in their tender minds. And there- 
fore, what I have been ſaying, in regard to this article, 
ſerves rather for exceptions than rules; but theſe ex- 
ceptions are more common, in proportion as children 
have more frequent unities of quitting their 
Rate, and contracting the vices of manhood. Thoſe 
who have had a public education, muſt certainly re- 
cerve earlier inſtructions, than ſuch as are brought up 
in retirement. Hence it follows, that private edu- 
cation muſt be preferable to the other, were it only on 
account of its affording ſufficient time for children to 
ripen. 
| There are contrary exceptions for thoſe, whom a 
happy genius raiſes far above their years. As there 
are men who never get out of their infancy ; ſo there 
are others, who have never, as it were, dropped into 
it, but have attained the ſtate of manhood, almoſt at 
their nativity. The miſchief is, that this laſt excep- 
tion is very rare, and difficult to diſtinguiſh ; each 
mother imagining, that a child may be a prodigy, 
this ſtate, the of one, neceſſarily conſtitutes the evil of ano» 
ther. This relation is in the nature of the thing, and nothing 
can alter it: upon this principle, ſee which is the beſt, the ſo- 
ciable man, or the recluſe. A celebrated author ſays, that none 
but the vicious live in ſolitude; and for my part, I fay, that 
none but the virtuous live in ſolitude : if this propoſition be leis 
ſententious, it is truer, and more agreeable to reaſon than the fore- 
going. If a knave were 5 f, what harm could he do? It 
is in ſociety, he contrives his ſnares to hurt mankind. If you re- 


tort the argument, in regard to the virtuous man, I anſwer you 
in the article, to which this note belongs. mates 
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makes no doubt but hers is one. They go further, 
they take for extraordinary tokens, thoſe which only 
denote the cuſtomary order; ſuch as ſallies, 
careleſs flights, and lively ſimplicity, all ind | 
age, and proofs that the child is paſt his i +; 08 
it at all r a he — 5 a 

t deal, red to whatever he pleaſes, 
—_— under no conſtraint of reſpedt, or decorum, 
ſhould happen to ſtumble upon a lucky hit? More 
ſurpriſing would it be if he did not; juſt as if an 
aſtrologer, amongſt a thouſand falſities, were not to 
predict a ſingle fact. They will lie ſo confoundedly, 
faid Henry IV, that at length they will tell the truth, 
Whoever = a mind to ſay a few witty things, need 
only to talk a great deal of nonſenſe. God preſerve 
the people of faſhion, who have no other way to be 


The moſt brilliant thoughts may ariſe in the minds 
of children, or rather the choiceſt words may drop 
into their mouths, as diamonds of the higheſt value 
may fall into their hands, and yet, neither the thoughts 
nor the diamonds belong to - z at that age, there 
is no real pro of any kind, The things a child 
ſays, are not to him, the ſame as they are to us, he 
does not join them with the ſame ideas. Theſe ideas, 
if he has any, have neither chain nor connexion 3 there 
is nothing fixed, nothing determinate in what he 
thinks. Examine your pretended prodigy ; at par- 
ticular times, you find him endowed with an amazing 
activity, with a clearneſs of conception, ready to 
pierce through the clouds. But this ſame young 

ntleman appears to you much oftener to be of a 
Bit heavy diſpoſition, and involved, as it were, in a 
thick miſt. One time he out- runs you, another time 
he ſtands ſtock ſtill, Now you would ſay, he is a 
genius; and the next moment, he is a blockhead. 
But you are miſtaken, he is ſtill a child, He is a 
young eagle, that one moment ſoars aloft in the air, 
and the next, drops into his neſt. 


ications of 


Treat 


| 
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his blood begins to 
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Treat him, therefore, in proportion to his age, not- 
withſtanding appearances ; and take care you do not 
exhauſt his ſtrength, by uſing him to too much ex- 
erciſe. If this e grows warm, if you ſee 
il, leave him at full liberty to 
ferment, but never excite him, leſt the whole ſhould 
te: when the firſt ſpirits are exhaled, retain 
and compreſs the reſt, till with maturity of years the 


entire frame acquire its genuine warmth and force. 
Otherwiſe you loſe both your time and your labour; 


you deſtroy your own work, and after you have been 
fo indiſcreet, as to intoxicate yourſelf with all thoſe 
inflammable vapours, you will have nothing left but 
a thick, fetid maſs. | 

Stupid children become common men ; and no ob- 
ſervation do I know more general, and more certain 
than this. Nothing is more difficult, than to di- 


ſtinguiſh real dulneſs in children, from that t 
and fallacious ſtupidity, the forerunner of great abili- 
ties. It ſeems very ſtrange at firſt, that the two ex- 


tremes ſhould have ſuch ſimilar marks; and yet ſo it 
muſt be; for at an age when man has no real ideas, 
the whole difference between him who has a genius, 
and him who has not, is, that the latter receives only 
falſe ideas, whereas the former, finding none but ſuch, 
rejects them all; he therefore reſembles the blockhead 
in this, that the one is capable of nothing, and no- 
thing ſuits the other. The only mark that can poſſi- 
bly diftinguiſh them, depends on chance, which may 
offer ſome idea to the latter, within his reach; where- 
as the former is every where, and at all times the 
fame. The younger Cato, in his infancy, paſſed for 
an idiot at home; he was ſilent and ſtubborn ; and 
this was all they ſaid of him. His uncle knew no- 
thing of his genius, till he appeared in Sylla's anti- 
chamber. Had he not entered that apartment, 


haps he would have paſſed for a fool, till he had at- 


tained the years of maturity : had there been no ſuch 
man as Cæſar, very likely this ſame Cato, who ſaw 
FPS; ar into 
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into his plotting genius, and foretold his projects, 
would e been ond as a viſionary. Thoſe who 
form ſuch haſty judgments of children, are ſubject to 
be miſtaken: indeed oy noone more childiſh, 
than the children themſelves. I have been honoured 
with the — 2 a man, who, at a > 
vanced paſſed for a very ordinary capacity in hi 
own frat, and among his friends ; his pact ge- 
nius was ripening inſenſibly. All on a ſudden, he 
ſhewed himſelf a philoſopher, and I doubt not, but 
poſterity will aſſign him a very honourable rank a- 
mong the beſt reaſoners, and profoundeſt metaphy- 
ſicians of this age. | 

Pay a reſpect to children, and be not in a hurry to 
form a judgment of them, whether favourable or 
otherwiſe. er the exceptions ſhew themſelves a con- 
fiderable while, before you adopt any particular me- 
thod for their uſe. Let nature act her part a long 
time, before you attempt to ſupply her place, leſt you 
ſhould counteract her operations? You will fay, you 
know the value of time, and are not willing to loſe 
it | Do not you perceive that it is much worſe to loſe 
it, by making an ill uſe of it, than by ſitting ſtill ; 
and that a child miſinſtructed, is farther from wiſ- 
dom, than he who has had no inſtruction at all? You 
are concerned to fee him waſte his early years in indo- 
lence ! How ſo! Is it indolence to be happy? Is it 
indolence to hop, and jump, to play, and run about 
all day? He will never be ſo buſy during the reſt of 
his life. Plate, in his Republic, which is looked 
upon as a ſevere work, ſays, that children ought to 
be uſed to public ſports and games, to the feſtivity of 
ſong and dance; one would think his whole aim was 
anſwered, when he had learnt them to rejoice ; and 
Seneca, ſpeaking of the Roman youth, ſays, they 
were always 2 legs; and never learned any thing 
in a ſitting poſture. Were they the worſe for this, 
when they arrived at the ſtate of manhood ? Do not 
then be frightened at this pretended indolence. What 


would 
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would you · ſay of a man, who, to make the moſt of 
life, would not chuſe to ſleep ? You would ſay, to 
be ſure, the man is a fool; he does not enjoy, but 
es himſelf of time: to fly from ſleep, he throws 
himſelf into the arms of death. This is much the 
ſame thing, for childhood is reaſon's ſleep. 

'The apparent facility of learning, is the ruin of 
children ; for we do not conſider, that this ſame facili- 
ty is a proof that they learn nothing. Their brain be- 
ing as ſmooth as glaſs, reflects all the objects ſet be- 
fore it; but nothing remains, nothing penetrates, 
The child retains the words, the ideas are reflect- 
ed; they who hear him, underſtand the words, but 
he himſelf underftands them not. | 

Though memory and reaſon are two faculties eſ- 
ſentially different, yet the one does not ripen with- 
out the other. Before a child has attained the uſe 
of reaſon, he receives no ideas, but images; and 
there is this difference between the two, that the 
images are only abſolute paintings of the ſenſible ob- 
Je&s, but ideas are the notices of objects, determi- 
ned by their relations. An image may be ſingle in 
the mind that forms it, but every idea ſuppoſeth 
others. In imagining, we ſee only; in conceiving, 
we compare. Our ſenſations are merely paſſive ; 
whereas all our perceptions or ideas ariſe from an 
active principle that judges. This ſhall be demon- 
ſtrated hereafter. | 
| It may therefore be affirmed, that infants being in- 

. capable of judgment, have no ſuch thing as real me- 
| mory. They retain ſounds, figures, ſenſations, but 

| 

| 

| 


rarely any i and ſtill more rarely their con- 
nexions. By affirming that = learn a little of the 
elements of geometry, you think you have proved a 
great deal againſt me; but quite the reverſe, you 
roved for me ; it is demonſtrated, that, far from 
nowing how to reaſon of themſelves, they cannot 

, retain even the reaſonings of others; for trace the 
method of theſe little geometricians, and you will 
Pe mandy 
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immediately find, that they have retained no more 
than the exact impreſſion of the figure and the terms 
of demonſtration, Upon the leaſt new objection, 
they are at a loſs: invert the figure, know not 
what to make of it. Their whole know lies in 
the ſenſation ; nothing has been conveyed to the un · 
derſtanding. Even their memory itſelf is hardly more 
perfect 8 other agg Rey 

w up, are generally to 

ings anew, of which they had only acquired the 
names in their infancy. 

Far am I, however, from thinking, that children 
have no kind of reaſon (14). On the contrary, I 
perceive they reaſon extremely well in every thing 
they know, relative to their preſent intereſt, as it at- 
fects their ſenſes. But it is in regard to their know - 
ledge that we are miſtaken, by ſuppoling them to 

by mak- 


have ideas, which they really have not; 
ing them reaſon about what they cannot 

Another miſtake we commit, is- that of render- 
ing them attentive to conſiderations, which in no wiſe 
& them, as thoſe of future intereſt, of their 
pineſs when arrived to the ſtate of manhood, of 


(14) Often have I reflected, that it is impoſſible, in a long 
work, to give always the ſame meaning to the ſame words. 
There is no language fo copious, as to be able to furniſh as many 
terms, and different turns of phraſe, as will anſwer to the various 
modifications of our ideas. The method of defining every term, 
and continually ſubſtituting the definition in the place of the thing 
defined, is very fine, but impracticable: for how ſhall we avoid a 
circle ? Definitions might be „if we did not uſe words to 
make them. Notwithſtanding all this, I am convinced, that even in 
the poverty of the French language, a perſon may be ſufficiently 

picuous, not by always giving the ſame acceptation to the 
words, but by taking care, bo often as he employs each 
word, that the acceptation be gives it, be ſufficiently determined 
by the ideas relative thereto, and un emmy gevied, in which chis 
word is found, may ſerve it, in ſome are, for a definition, 
One time I ſay, that children are i ble of reaſoning, and an- 
cher time I make them reaſon beautifully ; yet I do not 
think, that there is any contradiction in my ideas, though I maſt 
confeſs there is frequently | 


ſuch oppoſition in my expreſſions. , 
| * eſteem 
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eſteem which will acquire when advanced itt 
years; and ſuch like ſpeeches ; which being directed 
to creatures void of foreſight, have abſolutely no ſig- 
nification in regard to them. Now all the forced 
ſtudies of thoſe poor boys tend to objects, with which 
their minds are entirely unacquainted. You may 
Judge what attention are capable of giving. 
- Pedagogues, who make ſuch a 1 of their in- 
ſtructions, are paid for holding a different language; 
yet we find, eren by their conduct, that they are ex- 
actly of the ſame way of thinking as myſelf; for 
what is it, after all, that their pupils learn under 
them? Words, again words, mere words. A- 
mong the different branches of literature, which th 
boaſt of teaching, they never pitch upon thoſe whi 
would be of real utility to children, becauſe theſe are 
ſciences of things, and cannot be eaſily learnt at that 
age ; but ſuch as boys ſeem to poſſeſs, when they are 
acquainted with the terms of art, as heraldry, geo- 
gra hy, chronology, languages, &c. ſtudies, all 
foreign to man, and eſpecially to boys, that it is 
— if any.of them are ever attended with real 
mls. | | 
You will be ſurprized to ſee mereckon the ſtudy 
of languages among the uſeleſs branches of edu- 
cation; but pleaſe to remember, that I am ſpeak- 
ing here only of the ſtudies in the earlieſt part of 
life ; and ſay what you will, I am of opinion, that no 
child, prodigies excepted, did ever, till the age of 
twelve or fifteen, really become maſter of two lan- 
1 you, that if the learning of languages were 
only that of words, viz. of figures, and of the 
ſounds which expreſs them, it might be very proper 
for children; but languages, by changing the ſigns, 
likewiſe modify the ideas they repreſent. Our heads 
are formed for lan „and our thoughts take a 
tincture from idioms. Reaſon alone is common to 
all; the mind, in every language, has its . 
3 | ms 
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form; a difference, which, in {ome meaſure, may be 
either the cauſe or effect of national characters: and 
what ſeems to confirm this conjecture, is, that the 
language of Every nation conforms to their manners, 
and is preſerved or Altered, according to the viciſſi- 
rudes that ariſe in theif morals. - : 

Out of theſe different forms, cuſtom has aſſigned 
one to children, and it is the only one they retail till 
the uſe of reaſon. In order to have two, they ſhould 
know how to compate their ideas ; and how ſhould 
they compare, when they are hardly capable to con- 
ceive? Every thing may, in regard to them, have 
a thouſand different ſigns ; but each idea can have 
no mote than one form, and therefore they can 
learn to talk but one language. Tou will ſay, they 
learn many; I deny it. I have ſeen thoſe little pro- 
digies, who imagined they ſpoke five or fix lan- 
guages, I have heard them ſucceſſively talk German 
in Latin, French, and Italian terms; they made uſe 
indeed of five or ſix dictionaries, but ſtill they ſpoke 
in the German language. To be brief, give as many 
ſynonymous terms as you pleaſe to children; you 
change the words, but not the language; they will 
never know more than one. i 

To conceal their incapacity as to this point, is the 
reaſon why children are exerciſed in dead languages, 
of which there ate no judges, againſt whom you 
may not except. The familiar uſe of thoſe lan 
having been long ſince loſt, we are ſatisfied with 
imitating what we find in books, and this we call 
ſpeaking Greek or Latin. If ſuch is the language of 
maſters, you may judge of that of children, No 
ſooner have they learnt their rudiments, of which they 
do not abſolutely underſtand one word, than they are 
taught at firſt to render a French or Engliſh diſcourſe. 
into Latin terms, ànd when they are more advanced, 
to tack Cicero's phraſes together in proſe, and to 
make centos out o Virgil in verſe. Then they fancy 

Vot. I. n K | r they 
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they talk Latin; and who will undertake to contra, 


dict chem? © * | 
In all branches of learning, the repreſentative fi 
are of no value, unleſs you — the idea of the 5 
nted. And yet children are always con 
to thoſe ſigns, without ever being able to underſtand 
any of the things ſignified. You imagine he has learnt 
the deſcription of the earth, while you only taught 
him the knowledge of maps: you bring him ac- 
quainted with the names of towns, countries, and 
rivers, which he does not conceive to exiſt any where, 
but on the chart where they are pointed out to him. 
I remember to have ſeen a treatiſe of geography, 
which began thus: I bat is the world ? It is a globe 
of paſteboard. Such is exactly the y of chil- 
dren.” I might ſay with ſafety, that, after two 
years ſtudy” of the uſe of the globes and geography, 
there is not one child of _ ten, that, from 
the rules he has received, would know how to find his 
way from Paris to St. Denis: I would venture alſo 
to affirm, that there is not one, who, from a plan 
of his father's garden, would be able to trace its dif- 
ferent alleys and windings. And yet theſe are the 
doctors, who can tell you in a moment the ſituation 
of * Iſpahan, Mexico, and every country in the 
World. p | ; 
Tou wil} tell me perhaps, that it is proper to em- 
ploy children in ſtudies that require only the eye; this 
might do very well, were there any ſuch ; but I know 
none. | 3 0 a 

The error of making them enter into the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, is {till more ridiculous : you imagine, that 
— hiſtory is adapted to. their level, becauſe it is only a 
collection of facts: but what is it you mean by the 
word fads? Do you imagine the relations, by which 


| hiſtorical facts are determined, to be ſo eaſy to ap- 


prehend, as to imprint ideas in the minds of children, 
without any difficulty? Do you believe, that the 
true knowledge of events is ſeparable from that of 


their 


o 
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their cauſes, or of their effects; and that there is ſo 
little connexion between the hiſtorical and moral 
parts, as one may be learnt without the other ? If 
you diſcern nothing further in the actions of men, 
but motions of the external kind, and purely natural, 
what is it you learn from hiſtory ? Nothing at all: 
and this ſtudy, being no way intereſting, 'attords you 
no more pleafure than inſtruction. - It you intend to 
eſtimate thoſe actions by their moral relations, en · 
deavour to make your: pupil underſtand thoſe rela · 
tions, and then you will perceive whether hiſtory be 
adapted to their age. 

Remember, ny her: ho-wbe s ſpeaking to 
you now, is neither a ſcholar nor a phi opher ; buc 
n a llave to no ſyſtem 

or party; a recluſe, who converſing but little ere 
the world, has leſs occaſion to imbibe their 
dices, and more leiſure to reflect on what ſtri — or 


affects him, whenever he happens to converſe with 


his friends. My reaſonings are not ſo much founded 
on principles, as on facts; and, I think, I cannot 
better enable you to judge of them, than by giving 
you frequent inſtances of the obſervations by which 
they are occaſioned. 

I went to ſpend 4 few ni country with a 
good motherly lady, who. was extremely careful in 
regard to the education of her children. — morn- 
ing that I happened to be preſent at the inſtruction of 
the eldeſt, his governor; who was very well verſed in 
ancient hiſtory, 5 that of Alexander, fell 
upon the well-known paſſage of Philip the phyſician, 
which has been fo elegantly. painted, and fo richly 


deſerved the . pains. The governor, who 
was a very worthy man, made divers reſlections on 
the intrepidity of Alexander, which did not at all 


pleaſe me; yet I avoided oppoſing him, that I might 
not leſſen his reputation in the eye of his pupil. At 
table, according to the French cuſtom, they did not 


fail to make my young — prattle a great deal. 


1 he 
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The vivacity natural to his age, and the certain ex- 
ectation of applauſe, made him ſputter an infinite 
deal of nonſenſe, among which, he ſometimes drop- 
a few pretty turns, which made us forget the 
reſt. At length came the hiſtory of Philip, the phy- 
ſician; and he told it with great clearneſs, and good 
grace. After the uſual tribute of elogiums, de- 
manded by the mother, and expected by the ſon, we 
began to reaſon on his ſtory, Moſt of thoſe at table 
blamed Alexander's . ſome, after the gover- 
nor's example, admired his firmneſs, and his courage; 
from whence I concluded, that not one of them all 
underſtood the real beauty of that paſſage. For my 
part, faid I, inſtead of ſeeing any courage, or firm- 
neſs, in that action of Alexander, it is all extraya- 
ance. The company then joined againſt me, and 
Rid, that what I advanced, was more extravagant. 
I was going to anſwer them, and to be pretty warm, 
when a lady who ſat next to me, and had never as yet 
opened her lips, whiſpered in my ear : Hold thy 
tongue, Rouſſeau, they will not underſtand a word 
thou ſayeſt. I looked at her, was ſtruck, and held 
my peace. 3 
After dinner, ſuſpecting from ſeveral ſigns, that 
my young doctor did not underſtand a word of the 
hiſtory, he had ſo prettily related; I took him by the 
hand, and we walked round the park, when examining 
him at my leiſure, I found that he admired the boaſted 
courage of Alexander, more than any of the com- 
| pany : but do you know where he beheld this cou- 
rage? in his ſwallowing a diſagreeable draught all at 
once, without hefitating, or ſhewing the leaſt repug- 
nance. The poor child had taken phyfic about a 
fortnight before, with infinite diſguſt, and the taſte of 
it was not as yet out of his mouth. Death and poiſon- 
ing * to him only as diſagreeable ſenſations, 
and he had no notion of any other poiſon than phyſic. 
Yet we muſt acknowledge, that the firmneſs of the 
hero had made a conſiderable impreſſion in the 1 
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of our young gentleman, and the firſt time he took 
1775 again, he reſolved to behave like Alexander. 
þ 


ichout entering into explanations, which evideatly 
urpaſſed his capacity, I confirmed him in that laud- 
able diſpoſition; and returned laughing in my ſleeve, 
at the great wiſdom. of parents, who pleaſe them- 
— with the notion of inſtructing their children in 
ory. UN! cal | Hs 
It is an eaſy matter, I own, to put ſuch words into 
their mouths, as kings, empires, wars, conqueſts, 
revolutions, laws; but when you come to annex 
clear ideas to thoſe words, you will find that Robert 
the gardener's dialogue greatly ſurpaſſes theſe expli - 
cations, 
Some of my readers, diſſatisfied with Hold thy tongue, 
Rouſſeau, will aſk me, what great beauty I find in 
that action of Alexander ? Silly mortals ! ſhould I 
tell you, how will you underſtand me? It is, that 
Alexander believed the exiſtence of virtue; and be- 
lieved, at the hazard of his life; his t ſoul was 
formed to believe it. O] how beautiful a profeſſion 
of faith, was the ſwallowing of that draught ! Never 
mortal made ſo ſublime a one: whoever imagints, 
there have been modern Alexanders, let him ſhew 
* ſuch ſtrokes as theſe, to determine their cha- 
If there be no ſcience in words, they are not a pro- 
per ſtudy for children. If they have no real ideas, 
they have no true memory ; for I do not give this ap- 
— 0: to that which only retains ſenſations. Of 
what uſe is it to have their heads filled with a cata- 
logue of ſigns, which convey no repreſentation to 
them? By learning the things ſignified, would not 
they become maſters of the ſigns ? Why do you put 
them to the unneceſſary trouble of learning them 
twice? And furely, it muſt be an error of very bad 
conſequence, to make them conſider words as a ici> 
ence, which, in regard to them, have no ſort ol 
meaning. By the firſt * a child takes up with, 
WE or 
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or the firſt thing he learns,” on the credit of another 
perſon, without ſeeing into the utility of it himſelf, 
his judgment is ruined : long will he ſhine in the eye 
of fools, before he ſhall be able to repair the injury 
he has received from that abſurd practice (13). 
Though nature has formed the brain of children, of 
ſuch a ſoftneſs, as to be proper for receiving all forts 
of impreſſions, it was not her intent, that it ſhould be 
filled with the names of kings, with dates, and terms 
of heraldry, or geography, and with ſuch a multitude 
of words, which conveying no fignification to their 
age, nor utility to any age whatſoever, only embit- 
ter their younger days. Her deſign was, that all the 
ideas they are capable of conceiving, and that are 
of real advantage to them, ſuch, for inſtance, as re- 
late to their happineſs, and are to direct them here- 
after in their duty, ſhould be imprinted in their minds, 
in indelible characters, and ſerve to conduct them all 
their lives, in a manner ſuitable to their ſtate, and 
to their intellectual powers. . 
Setting aſide the ſtudy of books, the kind of me- 
mory, which a child is * of having, does not re- 
main idle; whatever he beholds, whatever he hears, 


makes an impreſſion on his mind, and he remembers 
it; he keeps an internal regiſter of the actions and 
ſpeeches of mankind; every thing that ſurrounds him, 


(15) The learning of moſt men, is like that of children. 
Great. erudition is not ſo much the conſequence of a multitude of 


gle 


ideas, as of images. Dates, proper names, places, all fin 
objects, or thoſe diveſted of ideas, are retained intirely, by 
remembrance of the ſigns; and they are ſeldom recollected, 
without having recourſe to the page, 'or number, in which they 
were read the firſt time, Such was the literature which ob- 
tained in the laſt ages; that of the preſent century, is quite a 
different thing, They ſtudy no longer, they make no obſerva- 
tions, they dream, and with great gravity, they give us the re- 
veries of a few bad nights, inſtead of philoſophy. You will tell 
me, that I am a dreamer too; I confeſs it; but I do, what you 
ſt never expect from the others, I give my reveries as ſuch, 
ving the reader to judge, whether they can be of ſervice to 


thoſe who are awake, 
| - 
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is the book, in which he continually enriches his me- 
mory, even unknown to him, till his judgment is ca- 

le of converting it to a uſe. The true art 
of cultivating this firſt of the mind, conſiſts 
in the right choice of thoſe objects, and in the precau- 
tion of bringing him acquainted only with ſuch, as are 
adapted to his capacity, and proper for him to know, 
while the others remain concealed from his ſight. 
It is thus we ſhould endeavour to ſtock his mind 
with ſuch a treaſure of knowledge, as ſhall contribute 
to his education in his youthful days, and direct his 
conduct during his whole life. It is true, this me- 
thod does not uce thoſe little phcenixes in wit; 
nor does it afford an e for governantes and 
tutors to ſhine; but it forms men of judgment, ſound 
of body and underſtanding, who, although they may 
not be admired in their youth, will be honoured and 
efteemed, when they arrive to the ſtate of manhood. 
Emilius ſhall commit nothing ro memory, no fa- 
bles, nor ſo much as thoſe of La Fontaine, notwith- 
ſtanding all their elegant ſimplicity ; for the words 
of thoſe fables are no more the fables themſelves, 
than hiſtorical words are hiſtory. How can people 
be ſo ſtupid, as to call thoſe apologues, a leſſon of 
morality to children? not reflecting, that while they a- 
muſe their fancy, they impoſe upon their underſtand- 
ing; that deceived by the falſity, they ſuffer the truth 
to eſcape their obſervation ; and that what is done, 
with an intent to render the inſtruction agreeable, de- 
feats its utility. Fables may give inſtruction to men, 
but you muſt tell the naked truth to boys ; when once 
you throw a vail over it, they never trouble their 

heads to take it off. | X 
All children whatever, are made to learn La Fon- 
taine's fables; and yet there is not one that under- 
ſtands them. And if they did underſtand them, it 
would be ſtill worſe; for the moral is intermixed in 
ſuch a manner, and fo diſproportioned to their age, 
that it would diſpoſe them _ to vice, than to vir- 
| - tue. 
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tue, Theſe are paradoxes again, you will ſay ; be 
it ſo, bur let us ſee whether they are truths; 

I affirm, that a child does not underſtand the fables 
he is taught; becauſe, endeavour as much as you will 
to render them plain and- intelligible, the inſtruction 
aimed at, obliges you to introduce a great number of 
ideas into his head, which are above his capacity ; for 
the poetical turn, at the ſame time that it facilitates. 
the memory, renders the ſubject of more difficult 2 
prehenſion; ſo that amuſement is procured, at the 
expence of perſpicuity. Without 


uoting a vaſt 
multitude, which contain nothing el or uſe- 
ful to children, and which they are made to learn in- 
diſcriminately with the reſt, only becauſe they hap- 
pen to be intermixed, let us confine ourſelves to tho 
which the author ſeems to have deſigned particularly 
EL ne. 2; 1 
In the whole collection of La Fontaine, I know but 
of five or ſix fables, that are conſpicuous 7 
ſimplicity: out of thoſe, I take the firſt of all for a 
ſpecimen, becauſe its moral is adapted to every | 
is egſieſt and pleaſanteſt for children, and, for = 
very reaſon, was placed by the author at the beginning 
of the book. Suppoſing his view was really to be 
underſtood by children, and to pleaſe and inſtru them, 
this fable is certainly his maſter-piece ; may I there: 
fore be permitted to make a few ſtrictures on it o. 


The FABLE of 


The RAVEN and the FOX, 

| ' Maſter Raven, upon a tree perching, 
Maſter ! What is the ſignification of this word? 
What meaning has it, when prefixed to a proper name? 
And in what ſenſe is it to be taken here? 

What is a raven? Weng 

Part of theſe remarks are applicable only to the French lan- 
guage, fo that the reader will excuſe the lameneſs of thein appli- 
, Fation in Engliſh, The 7. renſlator. What 
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t $ you manner, but perchi a 
tree. Conſequently, I muſt fay dees > 
to poetical tranſpoſition, and explain the nature of 

Had a (heeſe in his beak, 
What cheeſe? Was it Swiſs, French, or Dutch 
cheeſe ? If the child never ſaw any ravens, what do 
you get by ſpeaking to him about them? If he has 
ſeen that bird, how will he be able to conceive, that 
he ſhould hold a cheeſe in his beak ? Let us draw our 
images always from nature. 


Maſter Fur, allured by the ſmell. 


Another maſter ! but for this gentleman, he has a 
good title to it: he is certainly a thorough maſter in 
all the wiles of his profeſſion. You muſt tell him 
what is meant by a fox, and diſtinguiſh his real na- 
ture from the character given him, by univerſal con- 
ſent, in fable. | 


Allured by the ſmell of a cheeſe ! 


This cheeſe, held by a raven, ing on a tree, 
muſt have had a very ſtrong ſmell, to be perceived by 
the fox in a copſe, or in his burrow, Is it thus you 
accuſtom your pupil to judge, and to examine, ſo as 
not to be eaſily impoſed upon, and to diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſhood, in different narrations ? 

Spoke to bim nearly in the following manner : 


Spoke | Do foxes ſpeak ; and do they ſpeak the ſame 
language as ravens? My learned preceptor, have 
a care; weigh thy anſwer well, before thou giveſt it. 
It is of greater conſequenee, than thou imagineſt. 


So | good-morrow, My. Raven ! 


My! This word the child ſees turned into ridicule, 


even before he knows it to be an honourable title. 
2 | How 


How charming you are ; bow beautiful "you appear in 


my thology. 
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A botch, ap, vices redundance! The child, hearing 
the ſame thing repeated in different terms, learns to 


ſpeak in a daſtardly manner. If you pretend that this 
redundancy is an artifice of the author, and coincides 
with che; fox's. deſign, who makes as if he would 
— * his elogiums, together with his words; this 
excuſe will do for me, but not for my pupil. 
3 +» Without lying, if your voice 

Without lying | Then they tell lies ſometimes ? And 
how greatly will the child be puzzled, if you tell him 
that the fox makes uſe of the expreſſion, without lying, 


merely becauſe he is telling a lie? 


Mere anſwerable io the beauty of your feathers, 


| Were anſwerable! What does this word imply! Learn 


the child to compare ſuch different qualities, as thoſe 
of voice and feathers, and you will ſee, in what man- 
ner he will ynderſtand what you ſay. | 

You would be the phænix of the. inhabitants of theſe 
X* BAY $3 groves. 

The phanix! What is a phoenix ? You ſee us thrown 
all of a ſudden into fabulous antiquity ; almoſt into 


"Of the inbabitants of theſe groves. 


What a figurative ſpeech ! The flatterer ennobles his 


language, and gives it a greater dignity, with a view 
to render it more ſeducing. Will a child underſtand 


this artifice? Does he know, or is he capable of know- 
ing, the nature of a noble, or trivial ſtile ? 


As theſe wordt, the. raven is tranſported with joy, 


One muſt have felt this paſſion very ſtrong, to be 
able to underſtand the · above expreſſion, i 
22 | And 
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And to Her his warbling, 


Do not forget, that to underſtand this verſe, and the 
whole fable, the child muſt know in what the war- 
bling of a raven conſiſts. 


He opens bis large beak, and drops the cheeſe. ws, 


This is an admirable line; I ſee the wide gaping of 
— 2 I hear the cheeſe rattling amidſt the 


* 


but theſe beauties are loſt to children. 


The fox lays bold of it, and ſays,* my good Sir, 
You ſee here, how goodneſs is transferred to a brute ; 
and ſurely children are inſtructed betimes. f 
Learn that every flatterer 


— it is beyond our reach. 
Lives at the expence of the perſon who bears him. 


Never did a child, of ten of under- 
ſtand this line. WE” 85 


This leſſon, no doubt, is worth a cheeſe. . 


This is intelligible, and the thought 8 vet 
there are very few children, who know how to com- 
pare a leſſon to a cheeſe, and who would not prefer 
the latter to the former. You muſt therefore 
them to underſtand, that this ſpeech is all ref 
What a deal of refinement for children! 


The raven, aſhamed and confuſed, 
Another redundancy ; but this is inexcuſable. 
Swore, but ſomewhat late, that be ſhould be duped 
no more. 


gore What a blockhead of a maſter he would be, 

who ſhould dare to explain the nature of an oath to 

a child ? | 
Here 


1 
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© Here you have a long detail; yet not near ſo much, 
as works bove i W alte all the ideas of chis fa- 


die, and to them to the ſimple and elemen 


notices,” of which they are compoſed. But where is 
the man, that thinks he ſtands in need of this 9 
to render himſelf _— 2 to youth ?- We are none 
of us philoſophers to know how to put our- 
— lacs of eh . Let us now proceed to 
the moral; 

I would fain knew, under ing be any children of 
ſix years of age, who are to be informed, that ſome men 
will flatter and tell lies, from a tucrative view? The 
moſt that we ought to apprize them of, is, that there 
are ralliers, who make a jeſt of little and laugh 
in their leeves at their,fooliſh vanity: but the cheeſe 
ſpoils all; they do not teach them to keep it from 
ping out of their own beak, but to get it from 
another, by aftifice and deccit. This is my ſecond 
| paradox, and not the leaſt important. 

Proceed with inſtructing children by fables, and you” 
will find, that as ſoon as they become capable of a 

ing them to life, they generally deyiate from the 

author's intention: and i inſtead of guarding * the 
defect, which you are deſirous hes ſhould avoid, 
_ will lean towards the vice, by which they | 
profit, to the diſadvantage of others. In the pre- 

— — fable, children laugh at the raven, but are diſ- 
poſed to favour the fox. In the next, you expect to 
give them the graſshopper, the an example ; but you 
are miſtaken, they will chuſe the ant. hey do not 
like a ſtate of humiliation ; they will prefer the ſhin- 
ing character; this is a very natural choice, and, in- 
deed, the conſequence of ſelf. Iove. Now, what a 
ſhocking leſſon is this to children! The moſt. odious 
of all monſters, would be an avaricious, hard-hearted 
infant, that knew what he was aſked, and what he re- 
fuſed. © The ant does ſtill more; it reaches him to mix 
* nn with raillery. 5 | | 


0 * 


In 
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ee ee vat 
rafters, as It it is gener y the m 
is ſure to make himſelf the king of beaſts; 2 
he preſides over any diſtribution, being extremely well 
tutored by his pattern, he takes care to poſſeſs. him- 
ſelf of the whole. But when the gnat — 
of that ferocious animal, it is another 
is then no a lion, but a gnat. 1 
22 


In the fable of the lean wolf and the fat 
ſtead of a leſſon of moderation, which is ſaid to 


cauſe ſhe was not the w 
Thus roy rar yn firſt quoted fable, is alf 
ſon of the baſeſt flattery ; that of the ſecond, is a re- 
„ inhumanity; the third teaches in- 
uſtice; the fourth, ſlander; the fifth, i | 
Thi lad legen is ſuperfluous to my pupil, and not at 

der ſuitable to yours. When you give 
what hopes can you have of their 


—, But perhaps this „which fur- 
es me with objeCtions the uſe of fables, 
may e reaſons for them. 


ciety requires a — ago and 
deeds, and theſe two never agree. The firſt is in the 
 catechiſm, where it abides; the ſecond i 
of La Fontaine for children, and in 
their mothers. The ſame author will do for 
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your fables; amen. 
to their intention. But as to my pupil, excuſe 
if I do not ſuffer him to read one of them, till 


have demonſtrated to me, that it is proper for 
hings, of which he cannot poſſibly 


3 

5 fone. of e 

and moſt their only employ. Scarce ſhall Emilius 
know what a book is, at the age of twelve. But I 

ſhall be told, he ought at leaſt to how to read I 

agree ; but he muſt learn to read, when will 

— e eee * 4 


24 nocking of children, from 
a pri obedience, it follows, that they can 
learn — without being ſenſible of an actual and 
A advantage from it, either of ure or uti- 

otherwiſe, What motive could induce them to 
1225 The art of addreſſing, and hearing from, the 
abſent; of communicating our ſentiments, our will, 
our deſires, at a diſtance, without the mediation of a 
third perſon, is a knowledge that may eaſily be proved 
to perſons of every age, to be of the utmoſt utility. 
Dy what ſtrange infatuation, is this uſeful and agree- 
able art become a torment to children? Why are 
they conſtrained to learn it againſt their will; and 
hy is it applied to uſes, ſurpaſſing their capacity? A 
child is not very eager to improve himſelf, on the in · 
ſtrument with which he is tormented; but let it ad- 
miniſter to his pleaſures, and he will ſoon make him- 
ſelf maſter of it, even againſt your will. 
Some have given themſelves a great deal of trouble, 
in inquiring after the beſt methods to learn to read: 

2 lotteries and cards have been rendered A 

oy t 


this purpoſe ; and a child's has been con- 
verted into a printer's ſhop. Mr, Locke is for having 
children learn to read with dice. Is not this à very 
clever contrivance.? What a ſad miſtake! A ſurer 
method than all theſe, but a method mays oe 
is the deſire of learning. Iaſtill this into a child, and 
lay aſide your lotteries and dice z any thing will do for 


Mm. | 5 mY" 5 . 12 7 4 254827533 * 

Preſent intereſt is. the firſt mover, the only one 
that can command ſucceſs. Emilius occaſionally te- 
ceives from his parents, his relations, or. fr | 
notes of invitation to dine, to take a walk, to make 
a party on the river, or to ſee a public entertainment. 
Theſe notes are conciſe, E and written in 
a good hand. He muſt ſome - perſon to explain 
them; this perſon, either is not always to be met with 
at a moment's, warning, or he ſhews as little com- 
plaiſance to the boy to-day, as the latter did to him 

eſterday. Thus the opportunity is elapſed. At 
n note is read to him, when it is no. | 
time to comply with the invitation. O, if he. did 
but know how to read! He receives ſome more of 
the ſame ſort; and they are ſo very ſhort ! and the 
ſubject is ſo intereſting ! He would be glad to have 
them hered: ſometimes he meets with a 
that obliges him; at other times he receives a repulſe. 
He labours hard himſelf, and at length be makes 
out one half of the note; tlie contents are an invita- 
tion given him for to-morrow, to go and eat ſome 
es « + + +. but he knows not where, nor with 
whom . . ... How many efforts he uſes, to make 
out the remainder ! I ſhould think that Emilius has 
no need of a lottery. Shall I take any notice at pre- 
ſent of writing? No, I ſhould be aſhamed to amuſe 
myſelf with ſuch trifles, in a treatiſe on education. 

I ſhall only add one word more, which may be con- 
ſidered as a remark. of conſiderable importance; that 
generally ſpeaking, children perform very ſoon, what- 
ever is not required of them with great en. 
a | am 
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I am almoſt ſure, that Emilius will be able to read 
and write before he is ten years old, becauſe I am in- 
different whether he attains this-accompliſhment be- 
fore he is fifteen. ' But I had much rather he never 
knew how to read, than to purchaſe this knowledge 
at the price of every uſeful improvement: of what 
ſervice will reading be to him, when he has taken 
a diſtaſte to it for ever ? Id in primis cavere opor- 
tebit, ne ftudia, qui amare nondum poterit, oderit, & 
amaritudinem ſemel perceptam etiam ultra rudes annos 
reformidet *, | 27 | 
The more pains I take to inculcate my method of 
inaction, ' the more objections I ſee forming againſt it. 
If your * learns nothing of you, he will of 
others. If you do not prevent his learning error, oy 
teaching him the truth, he will fill his head wit 
falſities; the prejudices with which you are afraid to 
infect him, he will imbibe of every body elſe ; they 
will penetrate through his ſenſes ; either they will 
debauch his underſtanding, even before it is formed ; 
or his mind, ſtupefied by long inaction, will be ab- 
ſorbed in matter. The want of thought in theit 
younger days deſtroys their faculty of thinking all the 
reſt of their lives. þ 
All theſe objections, I think, might be eaſily an- 


+ © ſwered: but why ſhould we have recourſe to anſwers 


for ever? If my method of education refutes them 
of itſelf, it is a good one; if it does not, it is of no 
ſignification : I proceed. | re 

If, upon the plan I have begun to 'eſtabliſh, you 
follow ſuch rules, as are directly contrary to thoſe 
which now obtain; if, inſtead of carrying your pu- 
pil, on the wings of fancy, to diftant parts of the 
globe; inſtead of bewildering him inceſſantly in other 
countries, climates, and times, as far as the extremi- 
ty of the earth, and even up to the higheſt heavens, 
you uſe all diligence to confine him to himſelf, and 


„ Quintil.L 1. c. 1. 
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w render him attentive to what immediately concerns 
his own mind; then ſhall you find him capable of 
perception, memory, and even of reafoning z and 
this is the order of nature. In proportion as a ſenſi- 
tive being attains activity, it acquires alſo a diſcern- 
ment ſuitable to its active powers; and it is only by 
means of the ſuperabundance 'of that bodily force, 
which is neceſſary for its preſervation, that the ſpecu- 
lative faculty, proper for employing this ſuperabund- 
ance to other purpoſes, is gradually unfolded. If 
ou defire your pupil ſhould improve in mental abi- * 
ities, let him improve that corporeal ſtrength, which 
is to be {ſubject to their direction. Let his body have 
continual exerciſe ; let him grow ſtrong and robuſt, to 
the end that he may improve in wiſdom and reaſon; let 
him labour and toil; let him always be in action, and 
running about; let him hollow out loud, and be in 
conſtant motion; let him ſhew himſelf a' man by his 
vigour, and he will ſoon become ſuch by his reaſon. 
It is true, you would make a brute of him by this 
method, if you were perpetually directing him, and 
pointing out every action he does. If your head is 
continually to guide his arm, his own is of no uſe to 
him: but remember our agreement; if you are only 
a wa" it is not worth your while to peruſe this 
work. 12 | 
It is indeed a lamentable miſtake to imagine, that 
the exerciſe of the body ſhould prejudice the opera- 
tions of the mind, as if theſe two actions were not to 
move in concert, and one ought not always to direct 
the other 
There are two ſorts of men, who continually inure 
their bodies to labour, and yet neither of them enter- 
tain any thought of cultivating their minds, namely, 
peaſants and ſavages. I he former are clowniſh, auk- 
ward, and ſtupid : the latter are known to have good 
ſenſe, and even ſubtilty of wit: generally ſpeaking, 
nothing is more heayy than a peaſant, nothing more 
artful than a ſavage. * And whence this difference ? 
Vor. I. OS but 


4 
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but becauſe the former, always employed in what he js 
ordered, or in ſuch kind of work as he has ſeen his father 
employed in, or he himſelf has followed from a boy, 
does every thing by rote; in his manner of life he al- 
moſt reſembles an automaton; and as he is continually 
exerciſed in the ſame kind of labour, the want of rea- 
ſon is ſupplied by the force of habit and obedience. 

With regard to the ſavage, it is quite a different af- 
fair; confined to no particular ſituation, cramped by no 
invidious taſk, ſubject to no tyrannical maſter, and 
controlled by no other law, but his own will, he 
makes no motion, nor takes a ſingle ſtep, without con · 
fidering the conſequences. Hence the more his 
is hardened, the more his mind is enlightened ; his 

ſtrength and underſtanding increaſe at the fame time, 
and contribute to each other's improvement, 

Learned preceptor, let us ſee which of our two 
pupils reſembles a favage, and which a peaſant. 
Yours under the perpetual contro] of arbi 
authority, does nothing but what. he is ordered; 
he dares not eat, when fierce hunger attacks him; 
nor laugh, when he is diſpoſed to be z hor 
weep, when depreſſed with ſadneſs ; nor preſent one 
hand for another ; nor move a foot, but according 
to preſcription : in ſhort, it will ſoon come to that 
paſs, that he ſhall not preſume to breathe, but by 

our direction. How would you have him. employ 
his thoughts, when he is ſolely to depend upon 
your guidance? Secure of your great foreſight and 
care, what need he trouble his head about any thing? 
You charge yourſelf with his preſervation and wel- 
fare; he is eaſed of this ſolicitude ; he reſts his 
judgment on yours; whatever you do not debar him 
from, he does without reflection, firmly perſuaded, 
that he acts without danger. What occaſion has he 
to foreſee the approach of rain? he knows, that you 
obſerve the elements for his uſe. What neceſſity has he 
to regulate his taking the air? he is not afraid that you 
will ſuffer him to ſtay beyond his dinner- time. on 
ns 
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long as you do not forbid him to eat, he eats z when 
you deſire him to leave off, he leaves off; he does 
not liſten to the dictates of his ſtomach, but to yours. 
In vain do you ſoften his body by inaction, do 
not render his underſtanding more pliant. Quite the 
contrary, you are the cauſe of his conceiving a pre- 
judice againft reaſon, by making him employ the 
little portion he has of it, in matters, in his opinion, 
altogether unprofitable. As he never perceives 9 
it anſwers, he concludes it good for nothing. The 
worſt that could happen to him, were he to reaſon 
wrong, would be a rebuke; and to this he is ſo ſubject, 
that it has no effect upon him: the danger is fo com- 
mon, that it lays him under no ſort of apprehenſion. 

Yet you think he has ſome ſhare of wit; yes, to 
chat nonſenſe with the women, in the manner above 
related ; but let him be obliged to ſhew himſelf a 
man, or in determining a caſe attended with any diffi- 
culty, you will find him a hundred times more ſtu- 
pid than the greateſt clown or peaſant whatever. 

As for my pupil, or rather the diſciple of nature, 
being early accuſtomed to depend as much as poſſible 
on his own ſtock, he does not fi inceſſantly to 
others for advice, much leſs does he make a parade 
of his knowledge. But, on the other hand, he 
judges, he foreſees, he reaſons upon every thing that 
immediately relates to his own perſon, He does not 
gabble, he acts; he is ignorant of what happens in the 
world, but he knows how to behave in a manner be- 
coming himſelf. Inceſſantly in motion, he is obliged 
to obſerve a great many objects, and to know a variety 
of effects; he acquires experience betimes ; he takes 
his leſſons from nature, not from man; he gains in- 
ſtruction ſo much the eaſier, as it comes unperceived. 
Thus his body and mind are trained to exerciſe at the 
ſame time. Acting up to his own ideas, and not to 
the notions of others, he conſtantly unites two dif- 
ferent operations: the ſtronger and more robuſt he 
grows, the more he improves in abilities and judg- 
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ment. This is the way to attain to perfections, which 
many conſider as incompatible, yet are generally poſ- 
ted by all great men; namely, vigour of body, and 
— mind; philoſophic reaſon, with athletic agi- 
7 own, my young preceptor, I am laying down 
the rules of a very difficult art; that of governi 
without precept, and of executing the whole — 
by inaftion. This art, I agree, is not adapted to your 
years; it is not the way to make an early parade of 
your abilities, nor to recommend yourſelf to the good 
opinion of parents; but it is the only way to ſucceed in 
your undertaking. Your pupil will never be a man 
of ſenſe, unleſs he has been an unlucky boy; this was 
the education of the Spartans; in of tying them 
down to books, they taught them to ſteal their din- 
ner. Yet were the Spartans a ſtupid nation? Are not 
they famous for the ſmartneſs of their repartees ? | 
Formed to conqueſt, they ever proved ſuperior to their | 
enemies in all kinds of war; and the loquacious Athe- 
nians were as much afraid of their wit, asof their arms. 
Under a ftrifter education, the preceptor com - 
mands, and thinks he is maſter; but the child is 
really poſſeſſed of the government. He avails him- 
ſelf of your requeſts, to obtain his deſires ; and for 
an hour of aſſiduity, he is ſure to gain eight days 
of indulgence. Every minute you muſt bargain 
with him. Theſe treaties, which you propoſe after 
your "ms and he executes after his, generally turn 
out in favour of his whimſies ; eſpecially when the 
maſter is ſo weak, as to make that a condition to his 
pupil's advantage, which the latter is ſure of obtain- 
ing, whether he fulfils his part of the contract or not. 
The boy, generally ſpeaking, ſees into his maſter's 
mind much better than the maſter can into his : and 
this is very natural; for all the art and ſagacity which 
a child, in a ſtate of full liberty, would have em- 
ployed to preſerve his perſon, are now exerted in ſhak- 
ing off a tyrannical yoke, Whereas the —_— 
| v 
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having no ſuch inducement to watch the other, finds 
his 2 ſometimes in conniving at his indolence 
or folly. | 

Take quite the oppoſite method with your pupil ; 
let him imagine he is maſter, but let the power be in 
your hands. There is no greater ſubjection, than that 
which preſerves the appearance of liberty ; for thus 
the will itſelf is captivated. Is not the poor child, 
from his very ſtate of ignorance and weakneſs, in- 
tirely at your mercy ? Do not you direct all his ac- 
tions? Is it not in your power to turn his affections 
which way you pleaſe ? His toil, his diverſions, his 
pleaſures, his pains, are not they all, even unknown 
to him, in your diſpoſal ? No doubt, he ought to 
do nothing, but what pleaſes himſelf ; but nothin 
ſhould pleaſe him, but what you chuſe; he ſhoulc 
not take a ſingle ſtep, which you have not pointed 
out to him ; nor ſhould he open his lips, without 
your foreſeeing the purport of his diſcourſe. 

Then it is that he may engage in ſuch bodily exer- 
Ciſes, as are agreeable to his years, but will not de- 
baſe his underſtanding ; inſtead of -racking his brain 
to elude the inconveniencies of ſubjection, you will 
find him employed in making the beſt uſe of every 
object he beholds, and in rendering it ſubſervient to 
his welfare. You will be furprized at the ſubtilty of 
his invention, to obtain a property in whatever falls 
under his ſenſes, and to ſecure the real enjoyment of 
things, independently of human opinion. | 

Thus, by ſuffering him to be ar full liberty, you 
will not encourage his caprices. By entering upon 
no action, but ſuch as- ſuits his inclination, he will 
quickly arrive at ſuch perfection, as to engage in 
none inconſiſtent with his duty: and though his 
body be in conſtant motion, yet ſo long as an eye is 
had to his preſent intereſt, his reaſon will improve 
in a manner more ſuitable to his capacity, and more 
A to his advantage, than in ſpeculative ſtu- 
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Hence it is that, not finding you 012 ready to 
contradict him, not diſtruſting you, and having no- 
thing to conceal from your knowledge, he will not de- 
ceive you; he will not lie, but ſhew himſelf in his 
real colours, without fear or apprehenſion ; you may 
ſtudy his temper at your caſe, and ſcatter your leſſons 

wherever he comes ; thuugh he never imagines you 
intend to inſtruct him. Fe 

Neither will he pry into your manners with a jea- 

'/ Jous eye, and feel a ſecret pleaſure in diſcovering 
your errors. This is preventing a very great incon- 
veniency. One of the earlieſt ſtudies of children is, 
as I have already obſerved, to detect the foibles of 
their governors. This inclination may be produc- 
tive, but is not the effect, of malice: it is owing 
to the neceſſity of eluding an odious authority. Op- 
preſſed by a tyrannical yoke, they endeavour to 
ſhake it off; and the vices they obſerve in their maſ- 
ters, furniſh them with a very good pretence for re- 
covering their liberty. In the mean while, they ac- 
quire the habit of ſpying into the faults of others, and 
of taking a pleaſure in detecting their errors. This 
ſource of vice can never infect Emilius ; having no 
| inducement to diſcover any defects, he will watch for 
none in his maſter, much leſs will he be tempted to 
obſerve the imperfections of others. 

This whole conduct may appear ſomewhat arduous, 
for want of conſideration ; but in the main, it is at- 
tended with no great difficulty. We have a right to 
ſuppoſe you poſſeſſed of the qualifications neceſſary 
for diſcharging the office you have undertaken z we 
ſhould preſume, that you know the natural progres 
of the human mind; that you have ſtudied mankind; 
that you are capable of judging in what manner your 
Pupil will be determined, by ſuch objects as you ſhall 
exhibit to his view, and are intereſting at his time of 
life. Now, to be in poſſeſſion of the inſtruments, 
and to underſtand their right uſe, is ſurely being 
maſter of the operation. 

45 Tov n 
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Fou object the whimſies of children: you are 
miſtaken. Theſe whimſies are not the effect of na- 
ture, but of bad diſcipline; it is becauſe they have 
either obeyed or commanded; and I have ſaid a 
hundred times, that they muſt do neither, Your 
pupil will then have no other caprice, but ſuch as 
has received” from you: and it is but juſt you 
ſhould be puniſhed for your own fault. Bur, you 
will fay, how ſhall I remedy it ? This is ſtill to be 
done; by better conduct, and great patience. 

I had undertaken, for a few weeks, the manage- 
ment of a child, accuſtomed not only to his will, 
but likewiſe to make every body elſe comply with it, 
and of courſe entirely governed by fancy and ca- 
price. In order to try my complaiſance, the very 
firſt day, he would fain rife at midnight. I was 
in a profound ſleep, when he jumped out of bed, 
put on his night-gown, and called me. I roſe, and 
ſtruck a light; that was all he wanted : in a quar- 
ter of an hour, he was overcome with ſleep, and 
laid down content with his experiment. Two days 
after, he repeated it with the ſame ſucceſs, and I 
complied without the leaſt mark of impatience, He 
embraced me upon coming to-bed again, and I faid 
to him very gravely, My young friend, ſo far is 
very well, but let us have no more of it. This ex- 
88 excited his curioſity, and the very next night, 

ing deſirous to ſee whether I ſhould dare to diſobey 
him, he roſe punctually at the ſame hour, and called 
me. I aſked him, what he wanted? He anſwered 
me, he could not ſleep. So much the worſe, replied 
I, and laid ſtill. _ He I would light the can- 
dle: What to d and I kept myſelf quiet. This 
Laconic ſtyle began to embarraſs him. My young 
gentleman went groping about in the dark, to get at 
the tinder- box; he pretended to ſtrike fire, and I 
could not forbear laughing to hear the knocks he 
gave his fingers. At length, being convinced he 
ſhould not be able to compaſs it, he brought me the 

| 4 tinder- 
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tinder-box to-bed ; I told him, I had nothing to do 
with it, and turned on the other fide. Art this he 
began to run like a mad perſon about the room, hal- 
lowing, ſinging, and making a confounded noiſe, 
hitting himſelf againſt the table and the chairs, but 
taking ſpecial care not to hurt himſelf, yet raiſing his 
voice very loud, as if he were half killed, expeCting 
to give me uneaſineſs. But all this did not take, and | 
perceived that he depended, either on obliging me to 
ſubmit, or on throwing me into a violent paſſion; but 
he was not at all prepared for my ſtoic indifference. 

Fully determined, however, to overcome my pa- 
tience by his obſtinacy, he continued the ſame noiſe 
and racket with ſuch ſucceſs, that at length I began 
to grow warm; but reflecting that I ſhould ſpoil 
every thing by unſeaſonable anger, I reſolved to pro- 
ceed in another manner. I got up, without ſaying a 
word, went to the tinder- box, but could not find it; 
I aſked him for it ; he gave it me, traniported with 
Joy at his having at lait triumphed over me. 1 ſtruck 
fire, lighted the candle, and taking my young gen- 
tleman by the hand, I led him very quietly to an ad- 
Joining cloſet, the ſhutters of which had been faſ- 
tened, and which contained no ſort of brittle furni- 
ture; there I left him without a light; then lockin 
the door upen him, I came away, and went 8 
without ſaying a word. You need not aſk me, whether 
this occaſioned an uproar; I expected it; and was not 
in the leaſt concerned. At length the noiſe ſubſided ; 
J liſtened, and found he had reconciled himſelf to ne- 
ceſlity; and I went to ſleep. The next morning, by 
broad day-light, I opened the cloſet, and found my 
young rebel reclined on a couch, in a ſound 1 
which he muſt have greatly wanted, after ſuch an 
immenſe deal of fatigue. + 

The affair did not end here. His mamma was 
apprized, that the child had lain two thirds of the 
night out of bed. Immediately the houſe was in an 
2:41; the child would be ſurely killed. The boy. 
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thinking this a | nity for his revenge, 
— but little did he foreſee it would 
not avail him. The phyſician was ſent for. Un- 
luckily. for the mother, the doctor was a facetious 
man, who, to amuſe himſelf with her fears, took 
care to augment them. At the ſame time, he whiſ- 
me in the ear, Let me alone; I promiſe you 
the boy ſhall be ſoon cured of his fancied illneſs : in 
ſhort, the preſcription was abſtinence and confine- 
ment to his chamber, and he was put under the 
of the apothecary. It grieved my heart to ſee 
poor mother ſuch a dupe to every body about her, 
except myſelf, to whom ſhe took a hatred, merely 
becauſe I would not deceive ner. 

After very ſevere reproaches, ſhe told me, her ſon 
was of a delicate conſtitution, and only heir to the 
family ; that his life muſt be at any rate, 
and ſhe would by no means have him contradicted. 
In this ſhe and I agreed; but by contradicting him, 
ſhe meant, not obeying him in every thing. I per- 
ceived that it was nece ſſary to talk to the mother in 
the ſame ſtrain as to the child. Madam, ſaid I, with 
an air of indifference, I know not how an only 
heir is to be educated; and, what is more, I am 
not deſirous to learn; you may do what you think 
proper. They wanted my aſſiſtance a little long- 
er. The father made every thing eaſy; the mo- 
ther wrote to the preceptor to haſten his return 
and the boy, finding he ſhould be no gainer by 
diſturbing me, or feigning ſickneſs, t proper 
3 to enjoy his own reſt, and, to be in good 

th. 

You cannot imagine what a number of whimſies 
this little tyrant had taken into his head, in order to 
enſlave his unfortunate governor : for he was educat- 
ed under the eye of his mamma, who would not ſuf- 
fer the only heit to be diſobeyed in the leaſt eittle. 
At whatever hour he wanted to go abroad, the 
man muſt be ready to conduct, or rather to f 


him ; and he was always ſure to pitch ppon the very 
3 moment 
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moment when his maſter was moſt employed. Fain 
would he proceed in the ſame = manner with 
me, and to be revenged in the day, for the repoſe he 
was obliged to let me enjoy by night. I came into 
every thing very readily, and began with convinci 
him, of the pleaſure I received, in complying with 
his deſire. After this was done, when it became ne- 
ceſſary to cure him of his fancy, I proceeded in a 
very different manner. h 

Firſt of all, I was obliged to convince him, from 
His own manner of acting, that he was in the wrong, 
which was no difficult matter. Knowing that chil- 
dren think of nothing but the preſent time, I had re- 
courſe to an artifice, to gain the advantage over 
him, which was eaſily accompliſhed. I provided an 
amuſement for him at home, which I knew to be 
moſt agreeable to his taſte ; and juſt when I perceived 
him to be in the marrow of it, I went to him and 
1 a walk ; he ſent me away with diſdain; I 
in he would not liſten ; I was obliged to ſub- 
mit; and he took particular notice of this mark of 
| N. N 

he day following it was my turn. He grew 

weary of his as 1 foreſaw he would; on 
the contrary, I ſeemed to be extremely buſy. This 
was enough to determine him. Without any more 
ceremony, he came to hawl me away from my work, 
in order to go and walk with him that inſtant. I re- 
fuſed ; he grew obſtinate; no, ſaid I to him, by fol- 
lowing your will, you have taught me to follow mine; 
I Will not ſtir from hence. Well then, replied he very 
pertly, I will go by myſelf. As you pleaſe, and [ 
reſumed my work. be ty ry 

Hie dreſſed himſelf, ſomewhat uneaſy to ſee I let 

him take his own way, and did not follow his exam- 
ple. As he was juſt ready to go abroad, he came and 
ſaluted me, and I returned the compliment: he en- 
deavoured to alarm me, with an account of the long 
excurſion, he was going to make ; to hear him talk, 
| you 
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ou would have imagined, he was e a 
rid to the je end of the globe. hone 
ſhewing the leaſt emotion or concern, I wiſhed him a 

good journey. His confuſion was then redoubled. 
Still he kept his countenance, _ WY as he was ſtep- 

ing out of the door, he bid his lackey follow him. 
The lackey, being taught his leſſon, made anſwer, 
that he had no time, and that, being employed by 
my orders, it was his duty to obey me, preferable to 
him. This was an unexpected blow. It was impoſ- 
ſible for him to conceive, that a perſon of his great 
importance, and in whoſe preſervation he thought 
both heaven and earth were deeply intereſted, would be 
ſuffered to go abroad by himſelf. In the mean while, 
he began to be ſenſible of his weakneſs; he perceived, 
that he was upon the point of venturing his perſon in 
the midſt of ſtrangers ; he ſaw the danger he was 
likely to encounter; but his obſtinacy Atl ſupported 
ſpirit ; he went down ſtairs very ſoftly, and quite 
fiahtened. At length he found his way into the 
ſtreet, comforting himſelf, in ſome meaſure, that if 
any miſchief were to happen to him, I ſhould be an- 
ſwerable for it. 

This was what I waited. Every thing was pre- 
viouſly concerted ; and as the point in hand was akind 
of public ſcene, I had obtained the father's conſent 
for my management of the affair. Scarce had he ad- 
vanced a few paces from home, when he heard ſeveral 
people, both to the right and to the left, making 
him the ſubject of their diſcourſe. Neighbour, what 
a pretty young gentleman! Where is he going all 
alone? he will certainly be loſt; I will invite him 
into our houſe. Neighbour, take care what you 
do. Do not you ſee that this is a young rogue, who 
has been turned out of doors by his own father, for 
being ſtark nought ? we ſhould not give any ſhelter to 
libertines ; let him go where he pleaſes. Well then! 
God preſerve him, I ſhould be ſorry if he were to come 
to any misfortune. A little further, he met yu 

me 
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fome black-guard boys, much about his own age, 
who made their game of him. The further he ad- 
vanced, the more he was perplexed. Alone, and un- 
protected, he found himſelf to be a laughing-ſtock 
to every body, and with great ſurprize perceived, 
that neither his ſhoulder-knot, nor his lace cloaths, 
procured him any reſpect. 

- In the mean while, a friend of mine, whom he had 
no knowledge of, and whom I had deſired to watch 
his motions, followed him ſtep by ſtep, without his 
perceiving it, and acgoſted him at a proper time. 
This was a part that reſembled the character of Sbri- 
8 in Pourceaugnae; it required a man of ſenſe, and 
ſuch was my friend. Without wg too great a 

terror into the boy, he made him ſo ſenſible of the 
imprudence of his conduct, that in half an hour 
he brought him back to me, quite humble and con- 
fuſed, and ſcarce preſuming to lift up his eyes from 
the ground. 

To complete his confuſion, juſt at the very time 
of his returning from this expedition, his father was 
going abroad, and met him upon the ſtairs. The 
Poor boy was obliged to tell where he had been, and 
why I was not with him (16). He would have been 

lad, at that time, to be a hundred feet under ground. 

ithout giving himfelf the trouble to make him a 
long reprimand, the father ſaid to him, with a greater 
air of indifference, than I could have expected; when 
you have a mind to go abroad alone, you are at li- 

rty to do it; but as I do not chuſe to keep a vaga- 
bond under my roof, whenever that happens, take 
care you never ſet your foot in this houſe again. 

For my part, I received him without making the 
leaſt reproach or raillery, but with ſome gravity ; and 
leſt he ſhould ſurmiſe, that what had paſt was only 


(16) In ſuch a caſe as this, you may without any riſk inſiſt on 
the child's telling the truth; for then he is very ſenſible it is im- 
Pons for him to conceal it ; and that if he dared to tell a lie, 

de would be immediately detected. F 
| in 
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in jeſt, I did not carry him out to walk till the nent 
day. Then I was greatly pleaſed to ſee, that in y 


company he paſſed triumphantly before thoſe iy 
ople, who had derided him fo lately for walkioghy 
imſelf, I leave you to imagine, whether he ever 
threatened again to 7 abroad without me. p 
By theſ:, and ſuch like artifices, during the little 
time my authority laſted, I gained my ends, and made 
him comply with whatever I pleaſed, without com- 
manding, or forbidding, without ſermons or exhor- 
tations, or without importuning him with uſeleſs dif- 
courſes. Thus, ſo long as I converſed with him, he 
was content; but my ſilence held him in fear; it gave 
him to underſtand, that 3 not go right z 
and his inſtruction always flowed from the very thi 
itſelf. But let us return. | g '*Þ 
This continual exerciſe, under the ſole direction of 
nature, at the ſame time that it hardens the body, is 
ſo far from ſtupefying the mind, that, on the con- 
trary, it forms the only ſpecies of reaſon, of which our 
early years are ſuſceptible, and the moſt 
for every age whatſoever. It teaches ug to under: 
ſtand the right uſe of our ſtrength ; the relations be- 
tween our own and extraneous bodies; the uſe of 
natural inſtruments within our reach, and ſuited to 
our organs. Can there be any thing more ſtupid, 
than a child that never ſtirs out of his room, but is al- 
ways kept under his mother's wing? Ignorant of the 
nature of weight and reſiſtance, he would fain pluck 
up a tree by the root, or overturn a rock. The firſt 
time I ſtirred from Geneva, I wanted to follow a 
horſe at full 'gallop ; and flung {tones at mount Sa- 
leve, which was two leagues diſtant: thus was I the 
ſport of all the children of the village, and appeared 
an idiot in their eye. Ar eighteen years of age, we 
learn, in our philoſophical ſchools, the nature of a 
leaver ; yet there is not a little country boy at twelve, 
but knows how to make uſe of that inſtrument much 
better than any member of the academy. ; 5 
. eſſons 
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teffons which boys learn of one another, as they walk 
about the college, are a hundred times of more ſervice 
ti em, than thoſe wy hear in their reſpective claſſes, 
Obſerve a car the firſt time it enters a room: it 
looks about, it ſearches, it ſmells, it is not a minute 
at reſt ; it truſts to nothing, till it has made a tho- 
rough inquiry. Thus a child behaves upon begin- 
— to walk ; and to enter, as it were, into the 
| 's ſe. The only difference between them 
is,, that child makes his obſervations by the 
touch, and the cat by its exquiſite ſmell. The im- 
provement or neglect of this diſpoſition, is what ren- 
rs children either dexterous or aukward, heavy or 
lively; ſtupid or ſagacious. 

Since the firſt natural motions of man 
conſiſt in comparing every object that ſurrounds him, 
and in experiencing thoſe ſenſible qualities which may 
be any way relative to himſelf, his firſt ſtudy is a 
kind of experimental phyſics in regard to his own 
preſervation, and from which he is diverted by Pe. 
cularive ſtudies, before he knows his ſtation here be- 
low. While his organs, as yet pliant, are capable of 
adapting themſelves to their reſpective objects, while 
his ſenſes are ſtill pure and free from illuſion, this 
is the right time for exerciſing them in their proper 
functions, the time for learning the ſenſible relations 
between the objects and us. Since whatever enters 
the human underſtanding is introduced by the ſenſes, 
man's primitive reaſon is of the ſenſitive kind, and 
ſerves for a baſis to the intellectual: our firſt maſters 
of philoſophy are our feet, our hands, our eyes. 
To ſubſtitute books in their place, is not teaching us 
to reaſon, but to make uſe of that of others ; it is 
2 us to believe a great deal, and to know no- 

Ng. | 
Whoever would practiſe an art, ſhould begin with 
procuring its inſtruments ; and to employ thele to ao 
advantage, it is requiſite they ſhould be made of ſuc 
ſolid matter, as ſhall he able to bear the uſe to which 


they 
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they are applied. To learn therefore to think, we 
muſt exerciſe -our members, our ſenſes, our organs; 
which are the inſtruments of our underſtanding z — 
to make the moſt of theſe inſtruments, the 
which furniſhes them, ought to be ſound and 
Hence it follows, that human reaſon is ſo far from be« 
ing formed ind tly of the body, that a good 
conſtitution ſtrengthens and A the pry 
of the mind. 

In pointing out the manner in | which the | 
years of infants are to be 3 ] enter into 4 
detail, which to ſome will appear ri 
leſſons, they will tell me, which fall under 
cenſure, for teaching what no body has to 
learn | Why ſhould we waſte our time in inſtructiona, 
which will certainly come ſpontaneouſly, without 
any ſolicitug2 or trouble. Is there a child that does 
not perform what you are ſo impatient to commus+ 
nicate to yours, and even what his maſters have 
taught him? 

Gentlemen, you are miſtaken. I inſtrut my pu · 
pil in a very tedious and painful art, ſuch as none of 
yours, I am pretty ſure, have learnt ; that of being 
1gnorant : for the knowledge of a perſon, who thinks 
he knows no more than he really does, amounts to a 
mere trifle. You communicate ſcience: well and 
good but I am employed about the inſtrument pro- 
per for acquiring that ſcience. It is reported, that 
the Venetians happening one day to exhibit, with 
great pomp, the treaſure of St. Mark to — 
ambaſſador, all the compliment the latter made, after 
looking under the tables, was to ſay, Qui non 2 Is 
radice. Never did I ſee a p diſplay! — 
knowledge of his pupil, but I was tempted to 
much to him. 

Thoſe who have reflected on the method of living 
among the ancients, attribute that vigour of _ 
and mind, for which they were fo — 
ſtingviſhed * the moderns, to gymnaſtic * 


* 
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The manner in which Montagne ſi this opi- 
nion ſhe ws, that he was fully convinced of it; he con- 
tinually returns to the point, and proves it a thouſand 
different ways. Treating of the education of a child; 
to en] his mind, he ſays, you muſt harden his 
muſcles 3 by accuſtoming him to labour, you inure 
him to pain; break him, by the ſeverity of exerciſe, 
to the pain of diflocation, or to that of the colic, or 
of other diſorders. The ſage Mr. Locke, the good 
Monſ. Rollin, the learned Fleury, the pedant Crou- 
ſaz, though they differ ſo widely from each other in 
every thing elſe, agree nevertheleſs in this fingle 
poig that it is neceſſary to uſe children to a 
exerciſe. Of all their precepts, this is the 
moſt judicious ; and yet it ſtill is, and ever will be, 
the moſt neglected. I have ſaid enough, in regard 
to its importance; but as 1 cannot give better or 
more ſenſible reaſons on this ſubject, than are to be 
found in Mr. Locke's diſcourſe, I ſhall be content 
with referring to it, after viking the liberty to add a 

few obſervations to his. 1 5 
A growing body ought to be at full liberty in 
every part, nothing ought to check the motion or 
increaſe of the limbs; nothing ſhould be too tight, or 
ſit very cloſe, and there ſhould be noligatures. The 
French dreſs is uneaſy and inſalutary to men, but to 
children moſt pernicious. The circulation of the hu- 
mours being ſtopped, they begin to ſtagnate, and this 
ſtagnation, increaſed by an indolent and ſedentary life, 
at length occaſions the ſcurvy, a malady every day 
more-common amongſt us, but almoſt unknown to 
the ancients, whoſe manner of life and dreſs pre- 
ferved them from it. The huſſar habit, inſtead of 
remedying, increaſes the inconveniency ; and to ſave 
a child from ligatures, preſſes its whole body. The 
beſt way is to let him wear his frock as long as poſ- 
ſible, then to give him a very wide coat, and not to 
mind his ſhape ;  fince this is the only way to ſpoil it. 
The corporeal and mental defects of children are 7 
8 nerally 
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nerally owing to the ſame cauſe ; we would fain 
make them men before their time. 

There are gay, and there are gloomy colours; the 
former are more agrecable to children; they likewiſe 
become them better, and 1 ſee no reaſon why ſuch 
natural congruities ſhould not be conſulted. Bur 
when once they prefer a coat, becauſe it is fine, or 
dawbed with lace, their hearts are infected by luxury, 
and by the caprice of mode and opinion; although it 
is certain, that they never imbibed this taſte of them+ 
ſelves. You cannot imagine what an influence the 
choice of apparel, and the motives of this choice, 
have in regard to education. Not only fond mo- 
thers are accuſtomed to promiſe fine cloaths to their 
children, as a reward; but ſtupid governors often 
threaten their pupils with a coarſer and plainer ha- 
bit, way of puniſhment. If you do not mind _ 
your if you do not take better care of your 
cloaths, you ſhall go dreſſed like that little eountry 
boy, This is juſt as if you were to ſay, Know, that 
man is fo by his apparel z your whole worth 
conſiſts in yours. Are we to be ſurprized, if ſuch 
ſage leſſons prove inſtructive to youth ; if they ſet a 
value entirely upon dreſs, and judge of merit only 
from external appearance 
Were it my province to cure a child, whoſe head 
had been filled with theſe notions, I ſhould take care 
that his richeſt apparel ſhould be the moſt incommo - 
dious ; that he ould be uneaſy and confined under 
it a thouſand different ways; that liberty and mirth 
ſhould ſhun his magnificence ; that if he wanted 
play with other boys, who dreſſed in 1 ap 
than himſelf, I ſhould put a ſtop to all their ſport in 
an inſtant. In ſhort, 1 ſhould give him ſuch a ſur- 
feit of his finery, and make him ſuch a ſlave to his 
laced coat, that it would become the very plague of 
his life, and he would behold with leſs horror the 
darkeſt priſon, than the trappings of lace. 80 — 
as a child has not been ſpoilt by prejudice; eale, 
r M  free- 
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frretzom are his chief deſire. The dreſs he ſets the moſt 
value upon, is the plaineſt, the moſt convenient, and 
that which confines him leaſt. | 
There is an habit of body ſuited to exerciſe, and 
another to ination. The latter ſuffering the hu- 
mours to circulate in an equal and uniform courſe, 
ought to guard the body againſt the alterations of 
the air and weather ; the former obliging it to paſs 
inceſſantly from motion to reſt, and from heat to cold, 
ought to inure it to thoſe very changes. Thence it 
follows, that ſedentary people, who abide much 
within doors, ſhould at all times dreſs warm, in or- 
der to preſerve the body in an uniform temper, near- 
ly the fame in all ſeaſons, and at all hours of the day. 
On the contrary, they who run to and fro, hail, rain, 
or fun-ſhine, continually in action, and ſpending moſt 
of their time ſub dio, ſhould always have a light cloath- 
ing, in order to inure themfelves to the different vi- 
ciffitudes of the 'air, and to all the degrees of wea- 
ther. My advice to both would be, not to change 
their apparel according to the ſeaſons ; and this ſhall 
be the conſtant practice of my Emilius. I do not 
mean however by this, that he ſhould wear his winter 
cloaths in ſummer, like ſedentary people: but that he 
ſhould wear his fummer cloaths in winter, like per- 
ſons inured to labour. The latter was the practice 
— Sir Ifaac Newton, who lived to the age of four- 
core. = 
Loet there be but little or no covering on the head at 
any ſeaſon whatever. The ancient Egyptians went 
always bare-headed; the Perſians covered theirs 
with large tiara's, and ſtill make uſe of thick tur- 
bants, the air of that country rendering the uſe of 
- fuch a covering, according to Sir John Chardin, 
abſolutely neceffary: I have elſewhere taken no- 
tice (17) of the diſtinction, which Herodotus made 


- (7) Letter to M. d' Alembert on the frequenting of public 
ſpeacles. | "a, 
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on the field of battle between the Perſian and Egyp- 


tian ſkulls. Since it is therefore of great conle- 


quence, that the ſkull ſhould become hard and com- 
pact, the better to defend the brain, not only a- 

inſt all cuts and wounds, but likewiſe againſt vio- 

t colds, and injuries of weather; I would adviſe 
you to accuſtom your pupils to go winter and ſummer, 
by day as well as by night, conſtantly hare- headed. 
Bur it you ſhould think proper to let them wear a 
night-cap in bed,' on account of cleanlineſs, and to 
keep their hair in order, let it be a very fine one, and 
like the network in which the people of Biſcay tie up 
their hair. I am not ignorant, that moſt mothers, 
more ſtruck with Sir Job Chardin's obſervations 


than with mine, will imagine the air of Perſia to ex- 


tend itſelf to every country ; but I have not choſen 
that my pupil ſhould be a native of Europe, in order 
to transform him into an Aſtatic. . 

Children, generally ſpeaking, are clad too warm, 
and eſpecially in the earlieſt part of life It would be 
much better to inure them to cold, than to heat; for 
great cold never does them any damage, when they 
are expoſed to it betimes; but in violent heats, the 
laxneſs of their ſkin leaves too great a paſſage for per - 
ſpiration, exhauſts their ſtrength, and occaſions ex - 
ceſſive debility. Hence we obſerve, that more chil- 
dren die in Auguſt than'in any other month. Beſides, 
it appears pretty conſtant, from comparing the South- 
ern and Northern nations, that they become more 
robuſt by exceſs of cold, than by that of heat ; 
but, in proportion as the child grows up, and his ſi- 
bres are ſtrengthened, you may accuſtom him gra- 
dually to defy the ſcorching ſun- beams; and, by an 
inſenſible progreſs, you may even inure him to the 
ſultry heats of the torrid zone. 

Amidſt the great number of judicious rules laid 
down by Mr. Locke, we find, chat this author falls 


into contradictions, which one would not have ex- 


pected from ſo exact a reaſoner. This {ame gentle- 
| M 2 man, 
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man, who is for having children go into the cold 
bath in the midſt of ſummer, is againſt their drink- 
ing any thing cold, or lying upon the ground in 
moiſt places (18), when they happen to be over- 
heated by exerciſe. But ſince he is for having chil- 


dren's ſhoes made ſo thin, as to leak and let in wa- 


ter at all times, will the leaking be leſſened when the 
boy is wa m; and may we not draw the ſame infer- 
ence from the body, in regard to the feet, as he does 
from the feet to the hands, and from the body to the 
face? I ſhould ſay to him, If you are deſirous, that 
man were all face, why do you blame me for want- 
ing him to be all feet? 
To prevent children from drinking when they are 
hot, he preſcribes the accuſtoming them to eat a bit 
of dry bread before they drink... This is very extra- 
ordinary, tha* when a boy is thirſty, you mult give 
him ſomething to eat; I had much rather make him 
drink, when he is hungry. I can never be perſuaded, 
that our natural appetites are ſo irregular, as to render 
it impoſſible to indulge them without danger. Were 
this the caſe, the human ſpecies would have been de- 
ſtroyed long before they had learnt what was neceſ- 
ſary to prelerve it. 4p | 

Whenever Emilius is thirſty, I am for letting him 
drink. Give him nothing but water, without any 
preparation, not ſo much as taking the chill off, were 
it even in the middle of winter. The only thing I 
recommend is, to diſtinguiſh the quality of that 
liquid. If it be river water, let him have it imme- 
diately, juſt as it comes out of the ſtream. Should 
it be ſpring water, let it ſtand ſome time in the open 
air, before he drinks it. In ſummer the rivers are 
warm; but this is not the caſe of fpring water, that 


(18) Juſt gs if the country boys choſe a dry ſpot of ground to 
ſit down or to lie upon, and it were ever heard, that they had re- 
ceived any injury from the moiſture of the earth. To hear the 
phyſicians talk on this ſubject, one would think that the fa 
wers all laid up with the rheumatiſm. 1 
. as 
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has not been ſed to the air. It is therefore 


pfoper, to wait till it has imbibed the temperature of | 


the atmoſphere. On the contrary, in winter, the 
water drawn from fountains is leſs dangerous, in this 
reſpe&, than that of running ſtreams. Bur it is nei- 
ther natural nor uſual, that people ſhould throw them- 
ſelves into a ſweat in winter, eſpecially out of doors, 
For the cold air, continually ating upon the ſurface 
of the ſkin, repels the ſweat inwardly, and prevents the 
pores from being opened ſufficiently for that moiſture 
to tranſude. Nov do hot deſire, that Emilius 
ſhould exerciſe himſelf in the winter by a warm 
fire, but out in the fields, in the midſt of froſt and 
ſnow. So long as he warms himſelf only by throw- 
ing ſnow-balls, let him drink when he is dry, and 
continue his diverfion after he has drank ; there is 
no danger. But if he has put himſelf into a ſweat 
by means of any other exerciſe, and he ſhould be 
thirſty, even then he may drink cold water. Only 
take care to lead him gently to ſome little diſtance to 
fetch it. The weather being ſuppoſed to be very ſe 
vere, he will be ſufficiently cooled, when he arrives 
at the ſpot, to drink without danger. Eſpecially I 
would have you uſe theſe precautions unknown to 
him. For I had rather he were ſometimes indiſpoſed, 
than unceaſingly attentive to his health. 


Children muſt have a large allowance of ſleep, be- 


cauſe they uſe a great deal of exerciſe. One ſerves 
for a corrective to the other; and we find, that they 
ſtand in need of both. The time for reſt is the 
night, which is pointed out by nature. By conſtant 
obſervation, we find that our ſleep is much ſofter 
and ſounder, when the ſun is beneath the horizon ; 
and that when the air begins to feel the influence of 
its rays, our ſenſes do not enjoy ſo profound a tran- 
quillity. Therefore the wholeſomeſt way, without 
all manner of doubt, is, to riſe and ſet with that 
great luminary. Hence it follows, that in our part 
of the world, man, and all animals whatever, require 
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in general more ſleep in winter than in ſummer, 
But our preſent manner of living is not ſo ſim- 
ple,” ſo natural, nor ſo exempt from viciſſitudes and 
accidents, as to permit our eſtabliſhing this as an in- 


diſpenſible law, from which a boy is never to deviate, - 


No doubt but he muſt ſubmit to rules; but the 
principal of all is, to be able to depart from them 
without any inconvenience, whenever occaſion re- 
uires. Be not then ſo indiſcreet as to ſoften your 
pupil, by allowing him to continue in a peaceful ſlee 
without your ever waking him. Let him, in the fir 


place, freely comply with the law of nature; but do 


not forget, that he ought ſometimes to be above that 
lay; that he ought to be able to fit up late, to riſe 
early, to be awaked ſuddenly out of his ſleep, to be 
all night on his legs, without feeling any inconve- 
nience from it. By taking theſe ſteps betimes, and 
e gravy, you may form the conſtitution to 
ſuch hardſhips, as would ſurely deſtroy it, if the con- 
trary habit were once ſettled. 

It is of the utmoſt importance for him to accuſtom 
himſelf to lie hard; this is the ſure way of never 
meeting with a bad bed. Generally ſpeaking, a ſevere 
manner of living, when become, habitual, multiplies 
our agreeable ſenſations as, on the other hand, an effe- 
minate life prepares the way for many mortifications. 
Perſons brought up too delicately can fleep no where 
but on a down bed; people accuſtomed to lie on boards, 
are accommodated every where z no bed is hard 
to * who falls aſleep, as ſoon as he reclines his 
head, : | 
A ſoft bed, where you are buried in feathers, in 
ſome meaſure melts and diſſolves the body. The 
reins from this warm wrapping are overheated ; 
which is often the cauſe of the ſtone and other in- 
conveniencies, but eſpecially of a tender, weakly 
conſtitution, the root and foundation of all diſeaſes. 

The beſt bed is that which promotes the ſoundeſt 
ſleep. Emilius and I make our own beds = the 
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day-time. We do not want ſlaves from Perſia to 
ſhake the down; by tilling the ground, we ſoften our 
„iran good 
I know by experience, that when a child is in 
health, you may make him fall aſleep, or keep him 
awake, whenever you pleale. After he is gone to- bed, 
and has tired his governante with his prattle, ſhe bids 
him go to ſleep ; which is much the ſame, as if ſhe 
were to deſire him, 1% be in good bealth, when he was 
troubled with any ailment, or complaint, The right 
way of making him fall aſleep is, to let him tire 
himſelf, Talk to him inceſſantly ; he will then be 
obliged to hold his tongue, and of courſe he will 
ſoon fall aſleep : ſermons, you ſee, are good for 
ſomething ; to preach to him, is the ſame as rocking 
him to ſleep; but if you uſe this narcotic at night, 
take care not to apply to it in the day, 


I ſhall rouze Etnilius ſometimes out of his Neep, 


not ſo much to prevent his acquiring a habit of drow- 
zineſs, as to inure him to every hardſhip, to be 
awakened out of his ſleep, and even to have it broke 
off with a ſudden alarm. However, I ſhould be very 
unfit for my employ, if I knew not how to oblige 
him to wake of himſelf, and to riſe as it were at my 
will and pleaſure, without ſaying. a ſingle word to 
hi 


m. 

If he does not ſleep enough, I let him foreſee over- 
night, that he is to have a tireſome morning, ſo that he 
himſelf ſhall look upon the time that he can enjoy in 
ſleep, as clear profit : if he indulges himſelf too long in 
bed, I ſhew him ſome favourite diverſion as ſoon as he 
awakes. If I want him to get up at a particular hour, 
I cell him; to-morrow at ſix we go a fiſhing, or we 
take a walk to ſome pleaſant place, will you make one 
of the party? He agrees, and begs me to awake him; 
I promiſe I will, or I let it alone, according as I 
judge proper: if he riſes too late, he finds me gone. 
He mult be very unlucky indeed, if he does not fooa 
learn to awake of himſclt. 
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As fo the reſt, if it ſnould happen, which is very rare, 
that ſome indolent child ſhould be inclined to indulge 
a drowſy lazineſs, you muſt not humour him in a 
diſpoſition, that will render him altogether ſtupid , 
but give him ſomething ſtimulating to awake him. 
It is obvious, that I do not mean here to ſpeak of 
violence, but to excite him by ſome appetite or na- 
tural deſire, which being ae choſen, i con- 
ducive to a double end. 

am apt to imagine there is nothing in life, but 
with a little artifice may be recommended to the taſte of 
children, even ſo as to make them paſſionately fond 
of it, without having recourſe to the contri vances 
of vanity, emulation, or jealouſy. For this end, their 
natural vivacity and imitative genius are ſufficient Z 
but, above all, you. may avail yourſelf of that ſure 
inſtrument, cheir love of lay, though no precep- 
tor has hitherto made uſe of it. In all ſports, 
where they believe that nothing more than play is 
intended, they ſuffer without grumbling, and even 
with alacrity, what they would not otherwiſe undergo 
without grief and reluctance. Long faſting, heavy 
blows, heat of weather, and fatigues of every kind, 
are amuſe ments to the young ſavages; an argument 
that even pain itſelf has a ſeaſoning, which may 
remove its bitterneſs ; but all maſters have not the 
art of dreſſing this ragoo, neither perhaps have all 
pupils a capacity to reliſh it. And now, without 
particular care, I ſhall find myſelf OP again in 
Exceptions. 

But what admits of no exception, is man's ſubjec- 
tion to pain, to the accidents and perils of life, and, 
in ſhort, to mortality. The more he has familiarized 


himſelf to theſe ideas. the ſooner he will be cured of 


that importunate ſenſibility, which increaſes the evil 
by impatience : the more he inures himſelf to the ſuf- 
ferings incident to human nature, the more he will 
blunt their edge, or, as Montagne expreſſes him- 


ſelf, will take off the ſaddenneſs of their attack, and 
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the ſoul will be rendered ſo conſtant and firm, as to 
become invulnerable : thus his body ſhall be armed, as 


it were, with a cuiraſs, that will make thoſe weapons 
recoil, which would have otherwiſe pierced his heart. 
Even the approach of death will not be armed with 
its uſual terror, in regard ta him; ſcarce will he feel 
its laſt attack; he will not linger in that awful 
change, but will paſs, as it were, inſtantaneouſly to 
his diſſolution. Of him the ſame Montagne might 
have ſaid, what he once mentioned of a king of 
Morocco, that no man ever lived ſo long in death. 
Conſtancy and firmneſs of mind are, like other 
virtues, to be early inſtilled into the minds of in- 
fants ; — — 2 y by ag wa,» 
names that they are taught thoſe virtues, vi 
them a reliſh for the practice of them, even — 
po well acquainted with their nature. 

t ſince we have been upon the ſubje of dying, 
how ſhall we behave towards aur pupil, in regard to 
the ſmall-pox ? Shall we inoculate him when he is 
very young, or ſhall we wait till he catches it in a na- 
tural manner ? The former method, more agreeable 
to our practice, enſures the moſt valuable part of 
life, at the riſk of the leaſt valuable; if yet we can give 
the name of riſk to a ſkilful inoculation, | 
But the latter is more conſonant to our 
principles, to let nature operate in every thing, where 
ſhe chuſes to take the whole care to herſelf, and with- 
draws her attendanee, as ſoon as human ſkill attempts 
to intermeddle. Man under the direction of nature 
is always prepared; let him be inoculated by that able 
hand; ſhe knows the proper time much better than we. 
Do not infer from thence, that I condemn inocula- 
„tien; the reaſon I make uſe of to exempt my pu- 
pul from it, is not at all applicable to yours. Their 
manner of educatian expoſes them to the utmoſt 
danger from this diſtemper : if you ſuffer it to ſeize 
them in the ordinary way, there is great probability of 
its proving fatal. I gbſerve, that in different coun- 

n tries, 


= 
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tries, they are greaterenemies to inoculation, in propor- 
tion as they have more need of it; and the reaſon is ob- 
vious., Therefore I ſhall hardly think ic worth while, 
to make this a queſtion for my Emilius. He ſhall be 
inoculated, or not, ' according to the circumſtances of 
time, and place; for this is almoſt a matter of indif- 
ference to him. If you give him the ſmall-pox, he 
will have the advantage of being prepared againſt his 
illneſs, and that is ſomething ; but it he takes it na- 
turally, we preſerve him from the doctor, and that is 
ſomething, more. | 5 
An excluſive education, which only tends to diſtin- 
ſh thoſe who receive it from the common people, 
prefers the moſt expenſive inſtructions, to thoſe which 
are 'moſt common, and conſequently moſt uſeful. 
Hence i is, that young gentlemen are all taught to 
ride, becauſe it is an article that requires money; but 
ſcarce one of them learns to ſwim, becauſe it coſts 
them nothing, and a common artiſan may be as 
ſkilful as the fineſt gentleman in that uſeful art. Yet, 
without having been ever at an academy, a traveller 
may know how to mount his horſe, to fit in his ſad- 
dle, 'and to ride well enough for his purpoſe : bur if 
ou do not ſwim, when you are in the water, you 
mult be drowned ; and it is impoſſible to be practiſed 
in this aft, without having learnt it. In fine, no body 
is obliged to mount on horſeback upon pain of 
death; whereas, the danger of drowing is ſo frequent, 
that no mortal whatever is ſure of eſcaping it. The 
water ſhall be as familiar to Emilius, as land; I wiſh 
he could live in all the elements! If he could learn to 
fly, I would make him an eagle; could he be inured 
to the fire, he ſhould be a ſalamander. | | 
Tou are afraid the child ſhould be drowned in 
learning to ſwim ; whether he be drowned in learning, 
or for not having learnt, to ſwim, it is all your fault. 
It is vanity alone, that inſpires us with temerity ; we 
are never raſh; when no body ſees us: Emilius would 


not be raſh, were the eyes ot all the world to be 1 
* | im. 
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him. As the exerciſe does not depend on danger, he 
would learn to croſs the Helleſpont, in a pond be- 
longing to his father's garden; but he alſo be 
made acquainted with the danger, that he may learn 
not to fear it; for this is an eſſential part of the initia- 
tion, or apprenticeſhip, I was mentioning a while ago. 
As for the reſt, I ſhall take care to ure the dan- 

r by his ſtrength, and always to ſhare it with him: 
© chas | ſhall have no imprudence to dread on his 
ſide, as the care I have for his preſervation, ſhall be 
regulated by that, which I have for my o Wu. 

A child has neither the ſize, the nor rea- 
ſon of a man; but he ſees and hears as well, or very 
near as well, as any adult perſon whatever; his 
is as ſenſible, though not ſo delicate z and he diſti 
guiſnes ſmells, with the ſame acuteneſs, though not 
with the ſame pleaſure. The firſt powers, or facul- 
ties, formed in man, are the ſenſitive, they are there - 
fore the firſt we ought to cultivate; whereas, com- 
monly ſpeaking, they are either quite forgotten, or 
the moſt neglected. G 
Jo exerciſe the ſenſes, is not only to make uſe of 
their organs, but, moreover, to form a right judgment, 
by means of their operations, to learn, as it were, to 
have ſenſible perceptions ; for we can neither touch, 
nor ſee, nor hear, but as we have learnt to perform 
theſe ſenſations, G 

T here are ſome kinds of exerciſe, merely natural 


and mechanical, which contribute to bodily 


without impairing the mind; ſwimming, running, 
leaping, whipping a top, throwing ſtones, all that is 
very well : but have we ing more than legs and- 
arms ? Have not we alſo eyes and ears, and are theſe 
organs altogether ſuperfluous, in the uſe of thoſe 
limbs? You are therefore not only to exerciſe your 
bodily ſtrength, but the organs of ſenſe, by which that 
ſtrength is directed; apply them to the beſt purpo- 
ſes you are able, and make uſe of their m aſliſt- 
ance to aſcertain their different degrees of * 

Qu 
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Lou are to meaſure, to reckon, to weigh, and com- 
pare. Do not have recourſe to force, till you have 
weighed the reſiſtance; and always take care, that 
the application of the means ſhall be preceded by an 
eſtimate of the effect. Engage the child never to 
make any inſufficient, or needleſs efforts. If you 
accuſtom him thus to foreſee the effect of all his mo- 
tions, and to rectify his errors by experience; is it 
not clear, that by the increaſe — his activity, he will 
improve the more in judgment . 
Suppoſe he is to ve a heavy weight ? if he takes 
too long a lever, he will expend too much motion; 
if too ſhort, he ws Dems ſufficient _ h: ex+ 
perience will ſhew him, how to make uſe of the pro- 
per inſtrument. This kind of knowledge — 
therefore exceed his years. Suppoſe he is to carry 
a burden? if he would have one as heavy as he is 
able to carry, and does not make an eſſay, by raiſ- 
ing it from the ground, will not he be obliged to eſti- 
mate the weight by the eye? When he is capable of 
comparing maſſes of the ſame matter, but of differ- 
ent magnitudes, let him chuſe out of maſſes of the 
ſame magnitude, but of different matter ; he will then 
be obliged to compare their ſpecific weight. I have 
ſeen a young man, of very good education, who would 
not believe, till he had tried the experiment, that a 
ail, filled with bits of timber, weighed leſs, than the 
— veſſel full of water. 
Our ſenſitive faculties are not all equally under our 
command. There is one, namely, the touch, which 
is in continual exerciſe, while we are awake; its acti- 
vity is diffuſed over the whole ſurface of the body, as 
a conſtant guard, to apprize us of every object capa- 
ble of annoying us. Hence it is that we acquire, 
whether we wilt or not, the earlieſt experience by this 
continual exerciſe, and, of courſe, we have leſs oc- 
caſion to give it any icular improvement. Yet 
we obſerve, that the blind have a more delicate and 
furer touch than we; as they are not directed 4 
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the eye, they find themſelves obliged to depend en- 
TICS for the deres ud which we 
are furniſhed by viſual perception. How comes it 
then, that we do not learn, hike them, to walk in 
the dark, to know thoſe bodies which we are 
of reaching, to judge of objects that ſurround us, in 
a word, to perform by night, and without light, what 
they do by day, and without eyes? So as the 
ſua is upon our hemiſphere, we have the 
of them; in the dark, they are our guides. We are 
blind one half of our lives ; with this difference, that 
thoſe who are really deprived of their ſight, know 
how to conduct themſelves, whereas, we dare not ſtir 
a ſingle ſtep, in the dead of the night. We have 
lights, you will ſay to me: What! machines for 
ever | Who aſſured you, that they will follow you 
wherever you want them ? For my part, I had rather 
Emilius had his eyes at his fingers ends, than in a 
8 2 a | 2 * 

Suppoſe you are ſhut up in a large building, in the 
middle of the night, clap both your hands together, 
and by the echo, you will perceive whether the place 
is large or ſmall, whether you are in the middle, or 
in one corner. At half a from the wall, the air 
being leſs ambient and more reflected, will affect your 
face in another manner. Stay where you are, and 
turn round on every ſide, by a ſmall draught of air, 
you will be capable of judging, whether the door be 
open, If you are in a boat, you will know by the 
wind, as you feel it blowing in your face, not only in 
what direction you are going, but whether it be a (low 
or quick current. Thele, and a thouſand ſuch obſer- 
vations, cannot be well formed bur in the night; for 
how attentive ſoever we may be to them in the open. 
day, we ſhall be either aſſiſted, or hindered by our 
ſight, ſo that they muſt eſcape our notice. Yet here 
we have recourſe neither to our hands, nor to a ſtick : 
what a deal of ocular knowledge may therefore be 
acquired by the touch, even without touching, any 
thing at all! - 
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Accuſtom your pupil to nocturnal diverſions. This 
is an advice of greater importance; than would at firſt 
be imagined. Men, and ſometimes animals (19), 
are naturally ſtruck with terror in the night. Few 
are exempted from this tribute, even with the aſſiſt - 
_ ance of learning, reaſon, wit, and courage. I have 
ſeen reaſoners, free-thinkers, philoſophers, ſoldiers 
intrepid as a lion in the day time, tremble in the 
night like women, at the ruſtling of a leaf. This ter- 
ror is generally attributed to the tales of nurſes; 


but it is a miſtake; there is a natural cauſe for it. 


What is that? The ſame that renders the deaf ſuſpi- 
cious, and the common people ſuperſtitious, the ig - 
norance of objects that ſurround us, and of what is 
tranſacting in our neighbourhood (20). Accuſtomed 
to behold things from afar, and to anticipate their im- 

n 8 preſſions, 


: (19 This terror is very manifeſt in great ſolar eclipſes. 

(20) Here 1s another cauſe, extremely well explained by a 
philoſopher, whoſe writings I often quote, and by whoſe diſ- 
coveries I am ſtill oftener inſtructed. 

% Whenever, by means of particular circumſtances, we can- 
« not have a juſt idea of the diſtance, and we are incapable of 
PP. .. Judging of the objects, but by the angle, or rather the image 

« under which they appear to the eye, we are then neceſ- 
% farily miſtaken, in regard to the ſize, or magnitude of 
« thoſe objects. Every body muſt have experienced, that tra- 
, yelling in the night, we take a ſhrub, to which we are near, 
«« for a large tree at ſome diſtance, or vic wer/a; in like man- 
«c ner, if we have no knowledge of the objects but by their ſhape 
« and form, and we cannot, by this means, have any idea of 
« the diſtance, we muſt ſtill be miſtaken ; a fly, that moved 
«. very ſwiftly within a few inches from my eye, would, in that 
«« caſe, appear like a bird a conſiderable way off; a horſe in 
«* the middle of a field, and in the attitude, for example, 
<« of a ſheep, would appear to us like a large ſheep, ſo long as 
« we did not know it to be a horſe : but as ſoon as we come 
« near enough to diſtinguiſh it, we immediately perceive it to be 
as big as a horſe, and then we reQify our former judg- 
% ment, 1 | 
Whenever we find ourſelves in a ſtrange place, in the night, 

% where we are incapable of judging of the diſtance, and can- 
« not diſcern the ſhape or form of objects, becauſe of the ob- 
. | 86 ſcurity, 
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which, it is impoſſible for me to guard? In vain 
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reſſions, if my viſual perception is ſuſpended, how 
— I avoid ſuppoſing a — objects, and a thou- 
ſand motions capable of hurting me, and 2 


« ſcurity, we ſhall be in danger of falling immediately into an 


error, in regard to our judgment, on every thing we meet. 


% 'Thence aries that apprehenſion and internal fear, which the 
« generality of mankind feel in a dark night; hence thoſe 
6 55 htful ſpectres and gigantic figures, which fo many pretend 
«© to have beheld. The anſwer commonly given to them, is that 
«« thoſe figures were in their imagination ; yet they might have 
«© been really painted on their eyes: and it is poſſible, they might 
« have really þcheld, what they declare themſelves to have ſeen ; 
« for whenever they are incapable of judging of the object, but 
«« by the angle formed in the eye, it muſt neceſlarily follow, that 
« this unknown object will magnify and enlarge, in proportion 
« as we draw nearer towards it. And when the ſpeftator is in- 


capable of diſtinguiſhing the object he beholds, or of judging 


« of its diſtance, it it appear at firſt a few feet high, when it was 
eat the diſtance of twenty or thirty paces, it ought to a 

« ſeveral fathoms, when it comes to be only a few feet diſtant ; 
© which, indeed, muſt affect him with terror and ſurprize, till at 
length he comes to touch, or to diſtinguiſh the object. For as 
„ ſoon as he knows what it 1s, that ſame object, which 

«« of a gigantic ſize to him, will ſuddenly diminiſh, and aſſume 
its real magnitude, But if you avoid, or dare not approach 
« jt, you will ſurely have no other idea of it, than that of the 
image formed in the eye, and you muſt really have feen a gi- 
« gantic figure, or a figure formidable from its ſize and make. 
The prejudice of ſpectres and apparitions, is therefore founded 
«« in nature, and theſe appearances do not, as philoſophers are 
«« apt to think, depend intirely on the imagination.” Buffon, 
Hi. Nat. tom. 6. p. 22. in 12mo. 

I have endeavoured to ſhew in the text, how theſe appearances 
in part depend on the imagination; and with regard to the cauſe, 
explained 1n the n er 2 paſlage, it is obvious, that the habit or 
practice of walking by night, ought to enable us to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe appearances, which the reſemblance of forms and the variety 
of diſtances give to objects in the dark. For when the atmo- 
ſphere is ſufficiently clear, to let us diſtinguiſh the outlines of ob- 
jects, as there is a greater interpoſition of air at a gene diftance, 
we cannot, of courſe, have fo diſtin a view of thoſe outlines, 
as if the object were nearer. Thus habit is ſufficient to preſerve 
us from the error above explained by M. Buffon. But whatever 
explication be adopted, my method is always effeftual, and con- 
krmed by experience. | 

I know, 
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I know, that I am very ſafe in this particular ſpot | 
I am not ſo fully convinced of it, as if I diſtinguiſhed 

kt 7 eye; and therefore I have a reaſon now to be 
id, which I had not in the day time. It is true, 
I know that another body can hardly act upon mine, 
without _ Agpifying its OE by ſome ſound of 
other; and hence it is; that I have my car always at- 
tentive. At the leaſt noiſe I hear, and cannot account 
for, ſelf · preſervation makes me ſuppoſe every thing 


that can e me to be upon my guard, and of 
courſe every thing capable of filling me with ter- 
rot P 


eaſy ; for I may be ſurprized in profound ſilence. I 
muſt ſuppoſe things in the ſituation they were in be- 
fore, and as they ought ſtill to continue; in ſhort, 1 
muſt ſee what I really do not. Thus being forced to 

ive a ſcope to my imagination, I m_y ceaſe to have 
it under my command; and the means 
quiet my mind, only contribute the more to alarm me. 
If T hear a noiſe, robbers are a coming; if I hear none, 
I fee ſprights; the care of my preſervation keeps me 
awake, and is only a ſubject of fear. = reaſon bids 
me have a good heart; but inſtin& is ſtronger, and 
ſpeaks to me in a different manner. What ſignifies 
it to believe that I have nothing to fear, if at that time 
I have nothing to do? _ 

The difcovery of the cauſe of the diſeaſe, points out 
the remedy. In all ſubjects whatever, habit makes 
the imagination flag; nothing but new objects can 


revive it, In regard to thoſe which we behold every 


day, it is not the fancy, but the memory that acts; and 
this is the reaſon of the common axiom, ab aſſuetis 


non fit paſſio, for the paſſions are kindled only by 

fancy's fire. Do not therefore reaſon with a perſon, 
from whom you would remove the horrors of dark - 
neſs; lead him often into it, and you may be ſure that 


this will be a better remedy, than all the arguments of 


philoſophers. Bricklayers and ſlaters do not find 


their 


But ſuppoſe I hear nothing at all: yet I am not 


have uſed to 


3 
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their heads reel on the tops of houſes ; neither have 

people any fear in the dark, whom cuſtom has inured 
4% | : 


This is ſtill another advantage, in favour of noctur- 
nal amuſements; to render theſe of any uſe, they 
muſt be attended with mirth and gaiety. Nothing is 
ſo diſmal as darkneſs ; do not therefore immure your 
child in a dungeon. Let him laugh, when he is enter- 
ing a dark place; let him reſume his laughter, when 
coming out of it; and whilſt he is there, let the idea 
of the amuſements he has left behind him, and of thoſe 
he is going to enjoy, defend him againſt thoſe airy 
phantoms, which might come to interrupt his di- 
verſion. | | 

There is a ſtage of life, at which we begin to go 
retrograde, even in advancing. I am ſenſible I have 
paſſed that ſtage : I am entering as it were upon an- 
other career. Now I am advanced in life, the hours 
which lie heavy upon my hands, remind me of the 

leaſures I raſted in my youthful days. As I wax old, 
become once more a child, and am better pleaſed, 
with recolleCting what I did at ten, than at thirty years 
of age. Reader, thou wilt therefore excuſe my draw- 
ing a few examples from myſelf; for to write this 
ON as I ought, I muſt be pleaſed with my la- 
ur. | 

I boarded at a country clergyman's, whoſe name 
was M. Lambercier. There was another boarder in 
the ſame family, a couſin of mine, of a much better for- 
tune than I, and reſpected as a ſon and heir; for my 
part, being at a diſtance from my father, I was looked 
upon as a poor orphan, My couſin Bernard was an 
errant cowatd, eſpecially in the night. I made myſelf 
ſo merry with his frights, that M. Lambercier became 
tired of my vaunting, and reſolved to put my courage 
to the proof. Accordingly, one night in the autumn, 
when it was very dark, he gave me the key of the 
church-door, and bad me loo out for a Bible, which 
had been left in the pulpit. In order to ſpur me on, 

Vor. I. | — he 
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he dropped ſome words about my honour, which ren- 
dered it impoſſible for me to recede. | 

I ſet off without a light, and even if I had taken 
one, perhaps it would have been ſo much the worſe. 
I was obliged to paſs through the 'church-yard ; 1 
did it gallantly ; for ſo long as I was in the open air, 
I never felt any nocturnal apprehenſions. 

In unlocking the church-door, I heard a kind of 
echo from the roof, which methought reſembled a hy- 
man voice, and began to r my Roman intrepidity, 
The door being opened, I went in; but ſcarce had [ 
advanced a few paces, when I ſtopt ſhort. Obſerving 
the great obſcurity, with which this ** building 
was overſpread, I was ſeized with ſuch a panic, as 
made my hair ſtand on end; upon this I drew back, 
and ran trembling out of the church. In the court- 
yard I met a little dog, called Syltan, whoſe careſſes 
revived my ſpirits. Aſhamed of my flight, I turned 
back, endeavouring to bring Sultan along with me, 
but he would not follow. I opened the door very 
briſkly, and entered the church. But no ſooner was 
I got in, than I was ſeized again with ſuch a fright, 
that I almoſt loſt my ſenſes ; for though. the pulpit 

was on the right hand, and I knew it very — vet 
having turned about unknown to me, [I for 
it a long time to the left; I entangled inyRaf amo 
the benches, and knew not any longer whereabouts 
was; and not being able to find either the pulpit or 
the door, I was utterly at a loſs how to behave, At 
length I reached the door, and got out of the church, 
fully determined never to enter it again by. myſelf, 
but in the open day. r 
I came back as far as the hauſe, Juſt as I was go- 
ing in, I diſtinguiſhed the voice of Mr. Lambercier, 
by a loud fit of laughter. I concluded he was maki 
merry with my adventure, and being aſhamed 
what had happened, I heſitated ſome time before 1 


opened the door. During this. interval, I overheard 
Miſs Lam 
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and bidding the ſervant to take the lanthorn; at the 
fame time I could perceive, that Mir. Lambercier was 
preparing ta come and fetch me himſelf, eſcorted by 
my intrepid couſin, who would aſſuredly have ob- 
tained the whole honour of this expedition In- 
ſtantly all my terror ſubſided, except that of being 
overtaken before I reached the church; I flew "y 
and without loſing my way, and without groping, 
reached the pulpit, went up, and took the Bible: 1 
darred myſelf down like lightning, and in two or 
three ſtrides I was out of the church, the door of 
which I even forgot to ſhut; then entering the 
room, quite out of breath, I flung the Bible on the 
table, quite ſcared and aghaſt; yet my heart beatin 
with joy, for having prevented the ſuccour in 


me. | 
I fhall be aſked, whether I have drawn this ſketch 
as a model for imitation, and as an example of the ala- 
crity I require in this ſort of exerciſe ? not at all ; but 
I give it only as a proof, that nothing is more apt to 
encourage a perſon who is afraid of darkneſs, than to 
hear a chearful company in a neighbouring apartment, 
I ſhould be glad, if inſtead of amuſing yourſelf with 
your pupil only, a number of goodnatured children 
were aſſembled together evening; and not ſent 
into the dark at firſt ſeparately, but in company ; nor 
my of them vetitured abſolutely alone, till you are 
perfectly aſſured beforehand, that they will not be 
frightened. | | | 
cannot think of any thing ſo pleaſant and fo uſe- 
ful, as thoſe entertainments, provided they are pro- 
perly managed. I ſhould form a Kind of labyrinth 
in a large hall, with tables, chairs, and ſcreens. 
Amidft the windings of this labyrinth, I ſhould put 
ht or ten empty boxes, and anotfier as like as 
poſſible, filled with ſweetmeats ; I ſhould deſcribe in 
conciſe, but plain terms, the place where the box of 
ſweetmeats lay; I ſhould give ſuch a direction, as 
would enable perſons, _— attentive and leſs giedy 
2 n 
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than children, to find it out (21); then making the 
little rivals draw lots, I would ſend them all ſucceſ- 
fively, till the valuable box was found, the difficulty 
of which I ſhould take care to increaſe, in proportion 
o their dexterity. - 
Imagine to yourſelf a young Hercules returning 
with the box in his hand, quite proud of his expedi- 
tion. The box is ſet upon the table, and 
t ceremony. I hear loud peals of laughter, the 
outs of the joyaus little band ; when, inſtead of the 
dainties they expected, they find nothing but a May- 
bug, a ſnail, a bit of coal, an acorn, a turnip, or 
ſome ſuch thing, laid in great order upon moſs or 
cotton. At other times, you may hang up ſome toy, 
or other, upon a part of the wall that has been * 
white-waſhed ; and bid them fetch it, without touch- 
ing the wall, The boy that 2 it, if he has failed 
in the condition, will immediately betray his want of 
dexterity, by a white ſpot on the top of his hat, on 
his ſhoe-toe, on the ſkirt of his coat, or his ſlecve. 
This is. ſufficient, and perhaps more than ſufficient, 
to convey, an idea of this ſort of amuſement, If I 
þ 4 tell you all, I would not adviſe you to-read this 
work. | 
How great the advantages, which a perſon educat- 
ed in this manner, will have over others? His feet be- 
ing accuſtomed totread firm in the dark, and his hands 
exerciſed in the contact of all the ſurrounding bodies, 
he will penetrate with eaſe into the thickeſt obſcurity. 
His imagination being full. of the nocturnal ſports 
of his youth, will not receive any impreſſion of ter- 
ror. If he thinks he hears loud fits of laughter, inſtead 
of imputing them to — or hob - goblins, he will ſup- 
poſe them to come from ſuch as his former compa- 
nions; if his fancy runs upon an aſſembly, it will not 


(21) In order to exerciſe their attention, never talk to them of 


any thing, but what they have a preſent intereſt to hear; 570 
cially avoid all prolixity ; ſpeak not an idle word. On er 
hand, let your diſcourſe be clear of all obſcurity and „ 
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be a nocturnal meeting of witches, but that in his go- 
vernor's ment. As the night will revive none but 
chearful ideas in his mind, it will not be a ſubject of 
horror to him; inſtead of dreading, he will wiſh for 
it. If he is called upon to engage in a military ex- 
—.— he is ready at any hour, either by him- 
elf, or with his corps. He will enter the camp of 
Saul, and traverſe it without miſtaking his way ; he 
will penetrate to the king's tent, without diſturbing 
any body, and return unperceived. If you want 
to carry off Rheſus's horſes, apply to him, and he 
will do your buſineſs. Among perſons educated in a 
different manner, it- will be difficult to find an 
Ulyſſes. ä 
have ſeen people, who endeavoured to accuſtom 
children to be afraid of nothing in the night, by 
coming upon them unawares. This is a very bad ex- 
pedient, and productive of an effect quite contrary 
to that intended, for it only renders them more timo- 
rous. Neither reaſon nor habit are capable of 
making a perſon eaſy in regard to preſent danger, 
with the degree and ſpecies of which he is wholly un- 
acquainted: nor with reſpect to a ſurprize, the effect 
of which he has often experienced. Yet, how are 
you to guard your pupil againſt the like accidents ? 
The beſt advice, I think, that could be given him on 
that ſubject, would be as follows. You are then, I 
ſhould ſay to my Emilius, in the caſe of a juſt de- 
fence ; for the aggreſſor does not ſuffer you to Judge, 
whether he intends you good or harm; and as he has 
taken his advantages, you are not even ſafe by flight. 
Therefore you muſt pluck up your courage, and be 
ſure to ſeize the perſon, who ſurprizes you in the night, 
whoever he be, it does not ſignify ; hold him faſt 
and if he offers to ſtir, pummel him well, be not 
ſparing of your blows, and let him ſay or do what- 


ever he will, do not let go your hold, till you know 


who he is: the diſcovery will probably intorm you, 
that you had no great reaſon to be afraid; and this 
N 3 man- 


güj— — 
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manner of treating your wags, will naturally prevent 
them from repeating the joke. ee 


Notwithſtanding the touch is of all our ſenſes applied 
to moſt frequent uſe, yer its deciſions, as I have al- 
ready obſeryed, are the moſt rude and imperfect : the 
reaſon of this is, we conſtantly intermix it with the- 
ſenſation of t, ang as tlie eye reaches its object 
quicker than the hand, the mind generally forms its 
judgment, independently of the latter. But to make 
amends for this, the determinations of the touch are 
more certain, by reaſon that they are more confined ; 
for as they do not extend ſo far as the hand, they recti - 

the blunders of the other ſenſes, which fly at di- 
ant objects, that are ſcarely percepti le, whereas the 
perceptions of the touch are all performed with cer- 
tainty. Beſides, if we pleaſe to add the muſcular 
force to the action of the nerves, we ſhall unite, by 
means of a ſimultaneous ſenſation, the judgment of 
weight and folidity to that of temperature, magni- 
tude, and figure. Thus the touch, being the moſt 
inſtructive of all the ſenſes, in regard to the impreſ- 
fion, which extraneous bodies are capable of makin 
on ours, its ſenſations are of moſt frequent uſe, — 
more immediately convey to us the knowledge neceſ- 
ſary for our preſervation. | 
As the exerciſe of the touch ſupplies the ſenſation 
af ſeeing, why ſhould it not likewiſe ſerve inſtead of 
that of hearing, at leaſt to a certain degree, ſince 
+ ſounds excite vibrations, ſenſible to the touch, in ſo- 
norous bodies ? Laying your hand on the of a 
violoncello. you may diſtinguiſh, without aid 
either of the eye, or of the ear, only by the manner 
of the vibration, whether the ſound the wood produ- 
ces be grave or acute, whether it comes from the 
treble ſtring or the baſe. Let the ſenſes be accuſtom- 
ed to theſe differences, and I make no doubt but 
_ in time we may acquire ſo exquiſite a touch, as to 
| diſtinguiſh an entire air by your fingers. Now this 
2 being ſuppoſed, it is very. clear you may __ 
* 
| | 


ö 


feet with the hide 
neceſſity? It is beyond all doubt, that the delicacy of 
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with a deaf man by muſic; for the ſounds and times 
being no leſs ſuſceptible of regular combinations than 
articulate words, they may be taken in like manner 
for the elements of ſpeech, 
There are ſome exerciſes which take off the edge 
of 13 mne 
thers, on contrary, give it a ſharpneſs, whi 
it becomes more fine * delicate. The — 
adding a great deal of motion and force to the con- 
tinual impreſſion of hard bodies, render the ſkin 
rough and callous, and diminiſh the natural feeling : 
the latter, are ſuch as vary this ſame ſenſation, by a fre- 
quent and gentle contact, in ſuch a manner, that the 
mind, attentive to the impreſſions inceſſantly d 
acquires the facility of judging of their ſeveral modifi- 
cations. This difference is very ſenſible in the uſe of 
muſical inſtruments : the rough touch of the vio- 
loncello, of the counter-baſe, or even of the violin, 
hardenst he fingers ends, it renders them more 
pliant. The ſmooth touch of the harpſichord, ren- 
ders them equally ſupple, and more ſenſible at the ſame 
— and therefore deſerves the preference of the 
er. 
The ſkin ſhould be inured to the impreſſions of the 
air, and be able to bid defiance to every alteration of 
weather; for it is that which defends all the reſt of 
the body. Except in this caſe, I would not have the 
hand become hardened, I being too ſervilely ap- 
plied to the ſame kind of labour, nor the ſkin, by 
ing callous, Joſe that exquiſite ſenſation, whic 
| now what are the bodies over which it 
and, according to the particular kind of contact, 
1— diſtinguiſhes by the ſlighteſt touch in the 
ark. | 
Why ſhould my pupil be always obliged to cover his 
l * r* Where — 1 the harm, 
if he were to make uſe of his own ſkin, in caſe of 


the ſkin, in this part of the body, can be of no man- 
_ ner 
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ner of ſervice, and may often prove very prejudicial, 
When the inhabitants of Geneva were rouſed in the 
dead of a winter-night, by the alarm of the enemy, 
who had ſcaled the walls of the town, they found their 
muſkets much ſooner than their ſhoes. If they had 
not been able to walk barefoot, who knows but Ge- 
neva would have been taken? 1 
Let man be always armed againſt unforeſeen acci- 


| dents. Let Emilius run about in the morning with 
his naked feet, at all ſeaſons within doors, and in the 


garden; ſo far from rebuking him for it, I ſhall imi- 
tate his example, only I will take care to keep. bits of 
broken glaſs out of his way. I ſhall preſently have 
occaſion to treat of his manual labour and diverſions ; 
as for the reſt, Jet him learn to take every ſtep that 


is capable of favouring the different evolutions, of the 


body; let him throw himſelf into all the attitudes, 
conſiſtent with an eaſy and firm poſition; Tet him 
know how to leap and jump, to climb up a tree, to 

et over a wall; let him always be maſter of his equi- 
ibrium; let all his motions and geſtures be regulated 


by the laws of gravity, long before he knows any 


thing of ſtatics. By the manner of reſting his foot 
on the ground, or his body on his leg, he ought 


to feel whether it be well or ill placed. A firm 


tread is ever graceful ; and the moſt ſteady poſtures 
are alſo the moſt elegant. Were I a dancing-maſter, 
1 ſhould not run into all the monkey's tricks of Mar- 


cel (22), which may do well enough for the country 


where he performs them; but inſtead of employing 


(22) A celebrated dancing · maſter at Paris, who knowing the 
people he had to deal with, over-acted bis part, with a crafty de- 


ſign ;' and raiſed his art to a degree af importance, which ſome 


people pretended to find ridiculous, though in the main he was - 


atly reſpected for it. There is another inſtance of the like 
Find in a profeſſion, equally frivolous; we ſee a comedian affect- 
ing importance, and acting the fool, and the ſcheme has ſucceed- 
ed. This method is ſure to do in France. Real abilities, with 


more ſimplicity and leſs aſſurance, ſtand no chance of making a 
fortune. Modeſty there is à virtue fit only for fools. 
i F my 
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* il inceſſantly in cutting ca I ſhould lead 
3 N foot of - rock; t F would ſhew him 
what attitude he was to take, how he was to bear his 
body, and how to hold his head, what movement he 
was to make, in what manner he was to fix, now his 
foot, and now his hand, in order to ſkip along the 
craggy paths, and to leap from one peak to another, 
now mounting, now deſcending. I ſhould rather make 
him emulate a roe-buck, than a dancer at the opera. 

The touch confines its operations to the circum · 
ference of the individual; but the bt extends 
its ſenſations to a far wider compaſs. This is what 
renders the latter fo liable to deception; for with a 
ſingle glance, a man takes in one half of the horizan. 
In this great variety of ſimultaneous ſenſations, and 
of judgments excited by thoſe ſenſations, how is it 
potlible not to be ſometimes miſtaken ? The fight, 
therefore, is the moſt defective of all our ſenſes, mere- 
e its being = eg 2 and as it con- 

erably precedes all the reſt, its perceptions are too 
_ and too extenſive, for them to rectify. Be- 
ides, we have need of the very deceptions © 
ſpective, to come at the knowledge of extenſion, and 
to compare its parts. Were it not for falſe appear- 
ances, we ſhould ſee no deepnings in painting; were 
it not for the gradations of magnitude and ſhade, we 
ſhould not be able tq eſtimate any diſtance, or rather, 
there would be no diſtance in regard to us. Take two 
trees of equal ſize, if one of them a hundred yards diſ- 
tant, ſhould appear as large and as diſtinct as the other, 
which is only at the diſtance of ten yards, we ſhould 
place them ſide by ſide. Were we to perceive all 
objects, according to their real dimenſions, we ſhould 
ditbinguiſh no ſpace at all, and every thing would 
appear to be juſt under our eye. 

To judge of the magnitude and diſtance of objects. 
the ſenſe of ſeeing has but one meaſure, namely, the 
angle they form in the eye; and as this is a ſim- 


ple effect of a compound cauſe, the judgment it 
induces 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
ö 
| 
' 


move the ambiguity of the angle, by the a 


exactneſs. 


I behold a very large 
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induces us to make, leaves each particular cauſe 
undetermined, or muſt needs be defective. For 
how ſhall I be able to diſtinguiſh by the eye, whe- 
ther the angle, which makes me fee one object 


ſmaller than the other, proceeds from this firſt object 


being really ſmaller, or from its being at a greater 
diſtance ? ol 

We muſt therefore, on this occaſion, purſue a me- 
thod quite — to the foregoing; inſtead of 
making uſe of a ſingle ſenſation, we ſhould unite 
them ; we ſhould aſcertain the one by the other ; we 
ſhould ſubmit the viſual to the tactile organ; and in 
fome meaſure check the impetuoſity of the former, 
by the flow, regular pace of the latter. For want of 
adhering to this rule, our eſtimates are very inaccurate. 
We have no preciſion in the glance of an eye, to judge 
of heights, lengths, depths, or diſtances; and a proof, 
that it is not ſo much a defect of the organ, as of its 
uſe, is that land ſurveyors, architects, maſons, pain- 
ters, form in general a much better judgment by 
the eye than we, and eſtimate the meaſures of exten- 
fion more exactly. The reaſon is, by the exerciſe of 
their profeſſion, they acquire an experience, which 
we neglect to attain ; and thus they are enabled to re- 


attending it, which determine the relation of the two 
cauſes of that angle, in regard to them, with greater 


Children eaſily engage in whatever ſets the body in 
motion without conftraint. There are a th d 
ways, by which you may prevail on them to mea- 
ſure, to know, and to eſtimate” diſtances. Yonder 
is a very high cherry-tree, how ſhall we do to 2 
ther the fruit? Will the ladder in the barn do? 


ſtream, how ſhall we contrive to 


get over it ? Will one of the planks in the court do 
to lay a-croſs it? We want to fiſh out of our win- 
dows, in the moat furrounding the houſe ; of what 


length muſt our line be? I ſhould be glad to put up a 


ſwing- 
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tranny toe how many 
require ? OED * — 
our apartment five twen 
ou think * will do? Will it be : 
is? We are very hungry, yonder are two vil- 
lages, which of them ſhall we reach the ſooneſt, to 

a dinner ? &c. 

' I once had occaſion to inculcate the practice of 
running, to an indolent youth, who was inclined nei- 
ther to this, nor to any other exerciſe, he had 


been deſigned for the army : he was 
ſome means or other, — = 


rſon 
fortune ought neither to — to do any thing, 
and that his noble birth was to ſerve him inſtead of arma, 
and legs, as well as every kind of merit. To make 
ſucha y oy, + — a ſwift-footed Achilles, even the 


ability of Chiron would hae ſcarce ſufficed. The dif- 
ficulty was ſo much the greater, as I would abſolutely 
lay him under no reſtraint. I had deprived myſelf of 
the right of exhortation, of promiſes, emulation, and 
the ambition of making a figure : how then ſhould I 
be able to excite him to run, without ſaying a word ? 
to run myſelf, would not have been ſo ſure a way, 
and moreover, would have been attended with incon- 
veniency. Beſides, I had in view to render this ex- 
erciſe a matter of inſtruction to him, to the end that 
the operations of the body might go hand in hand 
with thoſe of the mind. I will ſhew you the, method 
I followed. 

As I generally went out a walking barns in the 
Sas I ſometimes put into my pocket a couple of 
cakes, of a — hit, which was vaſtly fond 
of; we eat each of us our cake, the walk 
(23), and returned well fatisfied. 
perceiving I hd three cake Sag - =; ing. 2 


23) A walk in the fields, as you will preſently ſee. The 
lick Bakr 7 in great towns are dangerows to children of den 
ſexes. There they learn to be vain, and to deſire being taken 
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ſhift to eat fix of them, without any inconveniency) 
he diſpatched his work with the utmoſt expedition, 
in order to aſk me for the third. No, ſaid I, I 
ſhould like to cat it myſelf, or we might ſhare it be- 
tween us; but I had much rather, that thoſe two 
httle boys you ſee. yonder were to run a race for it. I 
called them to us, ſhewed them the cake, and propoſed 
the condition. They deſired nothing better. Ihe cake 
was laid on a large ſtone, which ſerved for the goal. | 
The career was marked; we went, and ſat down, | 
and, at a ſignal given, the boys ſet off: the victor 
ſeized the = and devoured it without mercy, in 

the preſence of the ſpectators and his competitor, 
This amuſement was much better than the 
cake, but did not take at firſt. Yet I was not diſ- 
. couraged; nor did I grow impatient; the educating of 
children is a profeſſion, in which you muſt have the 
{kill to loſe time, in order to gain it. As we con- 
55 einued our walks, I often put three cakes into my 
pocket, ſometimes four, and now and then there was 
ane, nay ſometimes two, for the runners. If the 
rize were not conſiderable, thoſe who contended 
or it would not be ambitious; the boy who won 
it was clapped and huzza'd; and every thing 
went on in great order. To occaſion ſome variety, 
and to render the cantention more intereſting, I 
chalked out a longer courſe, and admitted ſeveral 
competitors. No ſooner were they entered the liſt, 
than the different people, who happened to be paſ- 
ſing that way, ſtopped to ſee them ; by loud ſhouts 
and clapping of hands, they were ſpurred on ; and 
now and then I ſaw my young gentleman ſtart, and 
riſe up, nay make a loud ſhaut, when one of the 
boys was ready to overtake, or to outrun the other; in 
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notice of ; it is in the gardens of Luxembourg, of the Thuil- 
leries; and eſpecially in thoſe of Palais Royal, that the youn 
people in Paris acquire thoſe foppiſh and impertinent airs, whic 
render them ſo ridiculous, and contemptible to all Europe. 


ſhort, 
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ſhort; it ſeemed to him, as if he were aſſiſting at the 
Olympic games. | | 

Bur the contenders had ſometimes recourſe to foul 
play ; they would hold one another, or do fomething 
ro ſupplant their antagoniſt, by putting ſtones, or 
ſome other ſtumbling-block, in each other's way. This 
afforded me a jult pretence to ſeparate them, and to 
make them ſet out from different ſtarting-places, 
though equally diſtant from the goal. The reader 
will preſently fee into the reaſon of this precaution's 
for I muſt enter into every particular, in treating of 
this important affair. 

Tired at length of being witneſs to ſuch à con- 
ſumption of cakes, for which he had fo great an in- 
clination hirrifelf, my young maſter began to ſurmize, 
that to be ſwift-footed might be of ſome advantage: 
and ſeeing that he had two legs, as well 2 
boys, he began to make an eſſay in private. I pre- 
tended not to obſerve him in the leaſt; but found 
that my ſtratagem had ſucceeded. When he ht 
himſelf able to carry his point (and I ved hi 
drift, even before he knew it himſelf) be affected to 
importune me for the cake that was left. I refuſed 
to give it; he inſiſted upon it; and at length he 
ſaid to me, in a pet, Well then, put it on the 
ſtone, mark the ground, and we ſhall ſee. ...... 
So! ſaid I ſmiling, does: ſuch a gentleman as you 
know how to run? You will only get a greater 
appetite, but nothing to ſatisfy it. Piqued at m 
raillery, he laboured hard, and won the prize, 
much the more eaſily, as I had ſhortened the liſt, 
and taken care to keep the beſt runner out of the 
way. This firſt ſtep having ſucceeded, you may 
eaſily judge I found no difficulty in keeping him in 
play. He ſoon took ſo great a liking to this exer- 
ciſe, that, all favour apart, he was almoſt ſure: to 
beat my blackguard boys at running, how long ſo- 
ever the career. 


The 
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The obtaining of this advantage produced another, 
which had never entered my thoughts. When he 
obtained the prize but ſeldom, he eat it —— by 
himſelf, in the ſame manner as his rivals; but, by 
frequent victories, he became generous, and often 
divided the ſpoils among, the vanquiſhed. This af- 
—— me a —— and thereby I learned 

true principle of generoſity. — 

As I continued + — ſtarting · places, on 
different ſpots of ground, I made the diſtances une- 
qual, unknown to him; ſo that the boy who had a 
longer ſpace to run, lay under a viſible diſadvantage : 
but though J let my pupil take his choice, he never 
knew how to avail himſelf of this favourable cir- 
cumftance. Without troubling his head about the 
diſtance, he always preferred the ſmootheſt way; fo that 
1 had it in my power to make him either win or loſe 
the prize, juſt as I pleaſed; an artifice which proved 
conducive to more ends than one. Nevertheleſs, as 
I intended he ſhould-perceive the difference, I endea- 
voured to- make him ſenſible of it ; but, though ſo 
indolent at other times, he was ſo vivacious in his 

and. had fo little difidence of me, that 1 had 
all the difficulty in the world to make him - perceive 
Þ tricked! him. At length I compaſſed it, notwith- 
ſtanding all his giddineſs: and he reproached me with 
it: I made anſwer, What reaſon have you to com- 
« plain? In making you a preſent, am not I at liberty 
. ©" toannex what conditions I pleaſe to it? Who com- 
* pels you to run? Did Lever promiſe you, that the 
% ground ſnhould be equal? Have not you your 
« choice? Take the ſhorteſt, no body hinders you: 
gut do not you perceive, that it is you I favour; 
« and: thar'therinequality you complain of, is entirely 
te your advantage, if you know how to make 
« uſe of it? This was very clear; he could not 
but underſtand. it; and to make a choice of the 
ground, he was obliged to look more narrowly into 


It. At firſt he would fain meaſure it by paces z = 
* is 
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this ſort of meaſure among children is not only te- 
dious, but vaſtly defective ; beſides, I 
myſelf of multiplying the races the ſame day, and then 
the amuſement becoming a kind of paſſion, he was 
ſorry to loſe that time in meaſuring the ground, 
which had been intended for performing the courle. 
The vivacity of boys does not at all agree with ſuch 
delays : he exerciſed himſelf in taking a better fur- 
vey, and making a better eſtimate of the diſtance by 
the eye. I had very little difficulty then to continue, 
and to improve this taſte, At length, after a few 
months experiment, during which he corrected ſame 
of his errors, he became ſo perfect in his viſual eſti- 
mate, that whenever I talked to him of placing a 
cake on ſome diſtant object, he was almoſt as ſure 
at one glance of an eye, as a ſurveyor by his chain. 
The ſight being, of all the ſenſes, that from which 
the judgments of the mind are leſs capable of be- 
ing ſeparated, a great deal of time is requiſite to learn 
that perception; the ſenſe of ſeeing muſt-have been 
long compared to that of feeling, in order to ac- 
cuſtom the tormer to make an exact report of figures 
and diſtances : without the touch, or progreſſive 
motion, the molt piercing eye whatever would never 
be able to give us an idea of extenſion, The whole 
univerſe would be only a point in regard to an. oyſter ; 
neither would it appear any thing larger to that oyſter, 
were it even to be animated by an human foul. It is 
merely by dint of walking, feeling, reckoning, mea- 
ſuring, that we learn to eſtimate dimenſions. But if 
we were always to take meaſure, the organ depend- 
ing on the inſtrument would acquire no juſtneſs 
perception. Neither muſt the child make a ſudden 
tranſition from meaſure to eſtimation; he ſhould: conti- 
nue to compare by parts what he is incapable of com- 
paring all together; then to exact aliquot parts, let him 
ſubſtitute others formed by eſtimation; and, inſtead 
of always applying the meaſure with his hand, he muſt 
uſe himſelf to apply it only by the eye. » 
| plea 
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pleaſed that his firſt operations were aſcertained by 
real admeaſurement, to the end that he might be cor- 
reed of his errors, and if any falſe appearance till 
remained in the organ, he ſhould learn to rectify it by 
his judgment. There are natural meaſures, which are 


much the ſame in all places, as a man's pace or ſtep, 
the extent of his arms, or his ſtature, &c. When a 


child eſtimates the height of a floor, his governor may 


ſerve him for a fathom ; if he eſtimates a ſteeple, he 
will ſettle the height by the rate or proportion of 
the houſes, If he wants to know how many leagues 
it is to a place, let him reckon the hours in walking 
itz and take particular care, that nothing of all this 
ſhall be done for him by others, but let him do it 


A man cannot learn to form a right judgment of 
Wegxtenſion and magnitude of bodies, without ac- 
ring the ſame time a knowledge of their figures, 

eveemgithour learning to imitate them: for, in 
the main, th, imitation abſolutely depends on the 
rules of perſpective only, and it is inſþoſſible to eſti- 
mate an extenſion from its appearances, without 
having ſome notion of thoſe rules. Children are great 
imitators, and therefore they all endeavour to draw; 
I ſhould be pleaſed that my pupil learned this art, not 
merely on account of the art itſelf, but to acquire a 
= eye and a ſupple hand: in general, it is of very 
ittle importance, whether he knows ſuch a parti- 


cular exerciſe, provided he acquires that — gen þ 


of underſtanding, and agility of body, for whic 
that exerciſe is intended. I ſhould therefore take 
care not to let him have a drawing-maſter, that 
would give him only copies to imitate, and not let 
him 4 from originals; I inſiſt upon his havin 
no other maſter than nature, and no other model 
than the real objects. I am reſolved he ſhall have his 
eye on the very original, and not on the paper that 
repreſents it; he ſhall ſketch a houſe from a real 
houſe, a tree from a tree, a human figure from a 
man, 
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man, to the end that he may uſe himſelf to make 2 
careful ſurvey of bodies, and of their different ap- 
2228 and not to miſtake falſe copies for real 

itations. I ſhall even diſſuade him from drawing 
any ſketch by memory, during the abſence of the 
objects, till, by frequent obſervation, their exact 
figures are ſtrongly imprinted in his imagination : leſt 
he ſhould happen to ſubſtitute odd fantaſtical forms 
for the true repreſentation of things, and loſe all 
knowledge of proportions, together with every reliſh 
of the beauties of nature. 

I am not ignorant, that proceeding in this man- 
ner, he will long be a dawber, without performing 
any thing worthy of notice ; that it will be ſome 
rime before he learns the elegance of contours, and 
the delicate touch of the maſter ; perhaps he never 
will attain the faculty of diſcerning the effects of co- 
lours, or the true taſte for deſign. But, on the other 
hand, he will certainly acquire a nicer eye, a ſteadier 
hand, a knowledge of the true relations of magnitude 
and figure between animals, plants, and natural bo- 
dies; and a much quicker experience of the de- 
ception of perſpective. This is exactly the thing I 
wanted ; my intention being not ſo much that he 
ſhould know how to imitate, as to diſtinguiſh the ob- 
jets ; I had much rather he ſhewed me the herb 
bear's foot, than give an elegant drawing of the fo- 
liage of a capital. 

3% this, however, as in every other exerciſe, [ 
do not pretend, that my pupil ſhould enjoy it all to 
himſelf. I would r it ſtill more agreeable to 
him, by participating with him every time. I am 
not for his having any other rival but myſelf ; but I 
intend to be conſtantly his rival, and without relax- 
ation or riſk ; this will be an encouragement to his 
ſtudies, without occaſioning any jealouſy betwixt us. 
I ſhall take the. crayon juſt as he did, and uſe it 
at firſt in as bungling a manner as he. Though 
I were an Apelles, I ſhall ſhew myſelf a mere 
N O dawber. 
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dawber. I ſhall begin with ſketching out the figure 


of a man, exactly like the dawbing of a ſchool-boy 
againſt a wall; a bar for each leg and arm, and the 
fingers thicker than the arm. After ſome time is 
elapſed, we ſhall both of us perceive this diſpropor- 
tion; and obſerve that a leg has ſome thickneſs, that 
this thickneſs is not throughout the ſame ; that the 
arm has its determined length, in regard to the body, 
&c. During this courſe, I ſhall keep cloſe by my 
Emilius ;. or, if I get the ſtart of him, the difference 
ſhall be ſo inconſiderable, that he will always find it 
an eaſy matter to overtake, and often to ſurpaſs me. 
Being provided with colours and pencils, we ſhall 
endeavour to imitate the colouring of objects, with 
their whole appearance, as well as their make and 
figure; we ſhall colour, paint, and dawb; but, even 
in our dawbings, we ſhall copy from nature, and con- 
ſtantly act under the eye of that accurate maſter. 
We were at ſome loſs for want of ornaments to 
our rooms, and now we have found plenty. I order 
our drawings to be framed, and handſomely glazed, 
to the end that they may be retouched no more, and 


ſeeing them remain in the ſituation we left them, 


each of us may be engaged to finiſh his with the ut- 
moſt preciſion. I hang them in order round the 
room, each deſign repeated twenty or thirty times, 
and-each copy ſhewing the progreſs of the author, 
from the firſt ſketch of a ſhapeleſs front, to the 
draught of the eleyation, when its front, its pro- 
file, its ſhades, are all in the exacteſt proportion. 
The deſigns in theſe different gradations be in- 
tereſting to ourſelves, entertaining to others, and a 
ſure means to excite our emulation. The firſt, that 
is, the coarſeſt of theſe deſigns, I ſhall put into 
gilt frames, capable of ſetting them off with the high- 
eſt luſtre; but when the imitation becomes more exact, 
and the deſign is really good, I ſhall only be at the 
expence of a black frame; for it needs no other or- 
nament than itſelf; and it would be a pity that the 
Wo | | | richneſs, 
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richneſs of the bordering ſhould divide the attention 
deſerved by the object. Thus we both aſpire to the 
honour of a plain bordering ; and when one of us 
has a mind to undervalue the other's drawing, he con- 
demns it to a frame beautifully gilt. Some day or 
other thoſe frames will become proverbial ; 
and we ſhall be ſurprized at the =_ number of men, 


who do this juſtice to themſelves, by embelliſhing 


their works with ſuch pompous ornaments, 

I obſerved that geometry was not ſuited to the ca- 
pacity of children; but ir is our own fault. We do 
not perceive, that their method and ours are differ- 
ent ; and that what becomes the art of reaſoning in 

to us, ſhould be, with reſpect to them, the 
art of ſeeing. Inſtead of giving them our method, 
it would be much better for us to adopt theirs ; for 
our manner of .learning geometry depends as much 
on fancy as on reaſon, When once the propoſition is 
laid down, we imagine the demonſtration ; that is, we 
endeavour to find from what propoſition already known 
the other is inferred ; and out of all the conſequences 
that may be drawn from ſuch a propoſition, we mult 
pitch upon that exactly in queſtion. 

In this manner, even the ſtricteſt reaſoner, unleſs 


he be a man of invention, muſt ſtop ſhorr. And 


what follows? Inſtead of teaching us to inveſtigate 
the demonſtrations, the maſter dictates them to us; 
inſtead of making us learn to reaſon, he reaſons for 
us, and only exerciſes our memory, 

Make your figures exact, combine, and place 
them one upon another ; examine their relations, 
and you will find out the whole of elementary geo- 
metry, by proceeding from one obſervation to ano- 
ther, without minding definitions or problems, or 
any other theoretic forms of demonſtration. For my 
part, I do not pretend, that my Emilius ſhall learn 
22 of me, but I of him; I ſhall look out 

r the relations, and he will find them; which he 


may do from my manner of inveſtigation, For in- 
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ſtance, inſtead of making uſe of a compaſs to dras 


a circle, I ſhall mark it with the end of a thread 
turning on a pivot. After this, when I want to 
compare the radii to one another, Emilius will laugh 
at me, and give me to underſtand that the ſame 
thread, always extended, cannot trace unequal di- 
ſtances. | | 

If I want to meaſure an angle of ſixty degrees, I 
deſcribe not a ſegment only, but an entire circle ; for 
with children, we are never to ſuppoſe any thing. 
1 find, that the ſegment bounded by the two ſides of 
the angle, is the ſixth part of the circle. After this, 
keeping to the ſame center, I deſcribe another circle 
much larger, and I find that this ſecond ſegment is al- 


ſo the ſixth part of its circle: I deſcribe a third con- 


centric circle, and ſo go on with others, meaſuring 
the angle on each, till Emilius, amazed at my ſtupi- 
dity, informs me, that whether the arch be large or 
ſmall, the ſame angle will always be the ſixth part of 
a circle, &c. You ſee we are almoſt arrived at the 
uſe of the protractor. 

To prove that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, it is uſual todeſcribe a circlez on 
the contrary, I take care that Emilius ſhall obſerve 
this, firſt of all, in the circle itſelf, and then I aſk 
him, whether, if the circle were taken away, and the 
right lines were permitted to ſtand, the angles would 
remain ſtill the ſame. | 

The preſent cuſtom is to neglect the nicety of fi - 
gures; they ſuppoſe it in the demonſtration. On the 
contrary, my pupil and I ſhould never concern our- 
ſelves about demonſtrations. Our principal buſineſs 
would be to draw lines, very exact and uniform; to 
make a perfect ſquare, or a very round circle. To 

rove the exactneſs of the figure, we ſhould examine 
it by all its ſenſible properties, and this would afford 
us an opportunity of making new diſcoveries every 
day. We ſhould fold the two halves of a circle in 


the line of its diameter, and thoſe of a ſquare in ar 
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of its diagonal ; we ſhould compare our two figures, 


and fee whether there be an exact equality in the circle 
and ſquare thus folded; we ſhould diſpute whether 
this equality obtained alſo in parallelograms, trape- 
ziums, &c. We ſhould endeavour ſome times to 
Judge of the ſucceſs of the experiment before we 
3 attempt to find the 7 — &c. 3 
metry, in re to my pupil, is only the art 
of making uſe of Lale and 2 z it mould not 
be confounded with the art of deſign, where he 
ought to uſe neither of thoſe inſtruments. The ſcale 


and compaſs ſhould be kept under lock and key, and 


Emilius ſhould be allowed them but very ſeldom, and 
only for a ſhort time, to the end that he may not ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to dawbing ; but we may — 
take our ſketches with us, when we go abroad, and 
we may enter into a converſation concerning our pre- 
ſent or future improvements. 

I remember to have ſeen a youth at Turin, who 
in his infancy had been taught the relations of out- 
lines and ſurfaces, by having cakes ſet before him 
every day, cut into all forts of geometrical figures. 
The little epicure had exhauſted the art of Archime- 
des, to find which of thoſe figures contained the 
greateſt quantity. | | 

When a child plays at ſhuttle-cock, he accuſtoms 
both his eye and his arm to exactneſs; when he whips 
a top, he grows more robuſt by the exertion of his 
ſtrength ; but makes no other improvement. I 
have ſometimes aſked the reafon, why children were 
not made to learn games of ſkill and addreſs, as welt 
as men, for example, tennis, fives, billiards, the bow, 
foot-ball, and muſic. Theanfwer given me was, that 
ſome of thoſe games were above their ſtrength, and 
that neither their limbs nor organs were ſufficiently 
formed for. the reſt, Theſe reaſons I can by no 
means approve: though a child differs in ſize from a 
man, yet the make of his cloaths is not different. E 
do not mean, that. he ſhould play with a large maſs, 
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and at a billiard · table three feet high ; nor that he 
ſhould make a party at our tennis-courts, or over- 
toad his little arm with a great heavy racket ; but 
let him play in the hall, after ſecuring the windows: 
let him uſe only ſoft balls, and let his rackets be firſt 
of wood, then of parchment, and at length of cat- gut, 
according to his improvement in ſtrength. Lou 
prefer the ſnuttle- cock, becauſe it is leſs 222 
and dangerous. But you are miſtaken for both thoſe 
reaſons. Shuttle-cock is mere women's play; there 
is not one of them all, but would be frightened by the 
motion of a tennis-ball ; their delicate ſkin ought not 
to be hardened by blows ; nor their amiable faces to 
be disfigured by contuſions. But can we, who are 
formed tor vigour and activity, imagine they are to 
be attained without trouble; and what defence ſhall 
we be capable of making, if we are never attacked? 
People ſeldom play with any ſpirit, when they can be 
faulty without riſk; if a ſhuttle-cock falls to the 
round, it hurts no body; but nothing makes the arm 
o pliant, as to be obliged to cover the head with it; 
nothing renders the eye ſo nice and exact, as to be un- 
der a neceſſity of guarding it from harm. To ſpring 
from one = of the hall to the other, to judge of the 
rebound of a ball while in the air ; to return it with 
a ſure and ſteady arm; ſuch diverſions as theſe are leſs 
proper for men, than to give them ſtrength and 
vigour while young. ba; 

The fibres of a child, you will ſay, are too ten- 
der; it is true, they are not ſo elaſtic, but they are 
more pliant; his arm is feeble, but it is an arm; he 
ought to apply it in proportion to every uſe that the 
like machine is applied to. Children have no dex- 
terity in their hands and arms; and, for this reaſon, 
I would have them acquire ſome ; were a man to 
have no more exerciſe than they, he would have as 
little addreſs ; we cannot know the power of our or - 
gans, till we have uſed them. Long experience alone 
is Capable ot ſhewing us how to apply our powers to 
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the beſt advantage; and this experience is a real ſtu· 
dy, into which we cannot be too quickly initiated. 

Inſtances of a fact are a plain indication of its being 
racticable. Now nothing is more common than to ſee 
prightly children move their limbs with the ſame agi- 
lity as men. In moſt fairs there are boys expert at 
equilibration, that walk upon their hands, that leap, 
or dance upon a rope. What a number of nights the 
playhouſe was crowded, to ſee the performances of 
the children at the Italian comedy ? Who has not 
heard of the pantomimic company of the celebrated 
Nicolini? Was it ever obſerved, that thoſe children 
were leſs eaſy in their movements, leſs graceful in 
their attitudes, leſs true and exact in their ear, in 
Mort, leſs ſkilled in their art, than the moſt accom- 
pliſhed dancers ? The hands of children are generally 
plump, and their fingers thick and ſhort, ſo as to be 
ſtiff in their motion, and unfit to graſp any things 
yet does this hinder them from writing and drawing 
at an age, when others know not how to hold a crayon 
or a pen ? Does not the whole town of Paris ſtill re- 
member the little Engliſh girl, who, at ten years of 
age, — ſuch wonders on the harpſichord, I 
have reſent at a magiſtrate's houſe, when his 
ſon, a little fellow, only eight years old, was placed 
on the table, like a ſtatue, in the middle of the deſert, 
where he played on a violin almoſt as big as himſelf, 
and ſurprized even the artiſts themſelves by his extra- 
ordinary performance. 

From theſe, and a thouſand ſuch examples, it 
plainly appears, that children have not that ineptitude 
for manly exerciſes as is generally imagined ; and 
that, if we ſee they do not ſucceed in ſome, it is be- 
cauſe they never had ſufficient practice. 

No doubt but you will tell me, that I am falling 
here into the ſame miſtake of too haſty an improve- 
ment, in regard to the body, as I condemned before, 
in reſpect to the mind. The difference is very conſi- 
derable ; in the one, this progreſs is only apparent, 
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ſenſation that affects us, whether the body which cauſes 
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in the other, it is real. I have ſhewn already, that 
their wit and underſtanding are mere ion; 
whereas the actions you ſee them perform, are ſuch in 
reality. Beſides, you muſt ever remember, that all 
this either is, or ſnould be, in the way of diverſion; it 


mould be an eaſy and voluntary direction of the 


movements required by nature; the art of varying 
their amuſements, in order to render them more agree 
able, without uſing the leaſt conſtraint, which would 
make a tail of pleaſure. For, after all, what amuſe - 
ment can the»: poſſibly have, which it is not in my 

wer to render a means of inſtruction? And even 

ould this exceed my power, ſtill, if they divert 
themſelves, and do no miſchief, and the time glides 
inſenſibly away, it is no great matter whether they 
make any improvement at preſent ; whereas, when 
they are obliged to learn one leſſon or other, after 
the manner now practiſed, it is impoſſible to. attain 
your end, without a great deal of trouble, vexation, 
and reſtraint. | 


What has been here obſerved, in regard to the 
two ſenſible - faculties of moſt conſtant and 
" uſe, may ſerve for an example of the manner of ex- 


erciſing the reſt. The fight and the touch are 
equally applied to bodies at reſt and in motion ; but, 
as nothing but the vibration of the air is able to affect 
the ſenſe of hearing, none but a body in motion is 
capable of producing a found ; if every thing 
were at reſt, we ſhould never hear at all. There- 
fore by night, when we make no motion ourſelyes, but 
Juſt as we pleaſe, and of courſe have nothing to fear, 
except from bodies in motion; it behoves us to have 
a quick ear, that we may be able to judge, from the 


it be large or ſmall, diſtant or near, and weak or vio- 
Jent in its motions. The vibrated air is ſubje& to re- 
percuſſions, which reflect it back, and, being pro- 
ductive of echos, repeat the ſenſation, ſo as ö 
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the ſonorous body appear to be in à different 
place from where it is. If you clap your ear to the 
ground, on a plain or in a valley, you will diſtin- 
guiſh the voice of a man, or the trampling of horſes, 
> ot ana than if you were ſtanding 
uprignt. ö 
"As ye have compared the ſight to the touch, it is 
proper we compare it alſo to the hearing ; and that 
we know which of the two impreſſions, made at the 
ſame time, by the ſame body, will reach its reſpective 
organ ſooneſt, When you ſee the fire of a cannon, 
you have yet time to guard againſt the ſhot ; but as 
ſoon as you hear the report, it is too late, the ball 
is upon you. It is poſſible to judge of the diſtance 
of the clouds in a ſtorm of thunder, by the interval 
of time between the lightning and loſion. 
Let the child know all theſe experiments; him 
make ſuck himſelf as are not above his capacity, and 
find out the others by induction; but I had much 
rather he knew nothing of theſe ſubjects, than that 
he ſhould receive his knowledge from you. 

We have an organ which anſwers to that of hear- 
ing, namely, that of the voice; but we have none that 
correſponds to that of the ſight : for we do not emit 
colours as we do ſounds. This is one way more to im- 
prove the former ſenſe than the latter, by a mutual 
exerciſe of the active and paſſive organs. 

Man has three ſorts of voice, namely, the ſpeak- 
ing or articulate, the ſinging or melodious, and the 
accented or pathetic, which is the language of the 
paſſions, and animates our ſong and our diſcourſe. 
A child has three kinds of voice as well as a man, but 
knows not how to unite them in the ſame. manner: 
he can laugh, cry, whine, make-exclamations and 
groans, as well as we, but he cannot mix their inflec- 
tions with the other two voices. Perfect muſic is that 
which unites theſe three voices in the beſt manner. 


Children are incapable of ſuch muſic ; their ſinging 
1s 
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is not at all animated. In like manner, their ſpeaking 
voice has no accent; they cry out, but their words are 
not accenteq; and as there is very little in their 
h, there is as little emphaſis in their voice. Our 
pupil will be ſtill more plain and uniform in his diſ- 
courſe; for as his paſſions have not yet been excited, 
he will not mix their language with his own. You 
muſt not therefore deſire him to commit long paſſages 
of dramatic writers to memory, nor learn him to 
declaim. He has too much ſenſe, to give an emphaſis 
to werds he does not underſtand, or expreſſion to ſen- 
timents he never felt. K 
Teach him to ſpeak plainly, to articulate well, and 
to pronounce exactly, without any affectation; to 
know, and to conform, to the grammatical accent and 
1 to raiſe his voice ſufficiently to be underſtood, 
t not at all higher than is neceſſary; which laſt, 
is the uſual defect of children educated in colleges; 
in all things, let ſuperfluity be avoided. 
In like manner as to ſinging, endeavour to render 
his voice exact, equal, flexible, and ſonorous; let his 
ear be ſenſible to meaſure and harmony, and nothing 
further. Imitative and theatrical muſic does not ſuit 
his years. I ſhould even be againſt his making uſe 
of words in ſinging; or if he would alſo have words, 
I ould try to compoſe ſongs for him on purpoſe, 
adapted to his age, and as ſimple as his ideas. 
* "As I have been hitherto ſo indifferent about his 
. to write, it is natural to imagine, I ſhall 
not be impatient in regard to his learning muſic. Let 
no painful attention diſturb his brain; and be not in 
@ Hurry to fix any artificial ſigns in his mind. I own, 
that this delay ſeems to be attended with ſome dif- 
Keulty; for though the knowledge of notes does not 
at" firſt appear more neceſſary, in order to learn to 
Fing, chan that of letters, to learn to ſpeak ; yet 
chere is this difference, that in ſpeaking we convey 
Vu own ideas; in ſinging, thoſe of others. Now to 
2 convey 
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yt dice ee we a ng 
them. 


wikwc tall never be | 


lictle muſician be 
turned phraſes, with proper cadences, 
connect them a very ſimple modulation; 


wy laſt of all, him mark their different relations 
correRt punctuation which is effected by 5 


e cadences and ſtops. Eſpecially, 
pr choke — or whimſicg] — and let 
him not affect the in his expreſſion. 
the melody he. learns be plain and fimple, always 
flowing from the chords eſſential to the tune, and 
conſtantly pointing out the baſe, in ſuch a 7 
as he may eaſil 3 
order to * voice and the ear, 
ſing to any — but 5 — 

The better to mark the „they are pro- 
nounced articulately; and from thence came the cuſ- 
= of ſolfaing with particular ſyllables. To di- 

guiſh the . on the "ſcale, we muſt give 
— . and alſo to the fixed 
terms of their difference; from thence we have the 
names of the intervals, as alſo the application of thoſe 
letters of the „ Which are marked on on 
keys of the harpſichord, and the notes of the 
C and A denote ſuch ſounds as are fixt and — 
and always rendered by the fame ſtops. Ut and La 
are quite a different thing: the former is always the 
fundamental note of a greater mode, or the mediante 
of a lefſer. Thus the letters ſignify the invariable 
terms of the relations of our muſical ſyſtem, and 
the ſyllables point out the terms of like relations 
T4 * mM 
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in Gifferent tunes: The letters denote the ſtops on the 
keys; and the ſyllables the degrees of the mode. 
The 3 have fran y intangled theſe 
diſtinctions; wth ca ofthe rayon y ups. Hoo 


— Ut —_ c are — — the 
neither is, nor can be the caſe; for 
of no uſe. Thus their manner of ſolfaing is ex- 
tremely difficult, without being attended with any 
kind of utility, or conveying 2 clear idea to the 


mind; ſince, by this method, theſe two ſyllables Uz 


and , for inſtance, may either ſignify a third 


greater, or leſſer. ——99—9 facile i: come 
- eo paſs, that the coun , which has the beſt 


_ writers on muſic, be that w this ſcience 
is. moſt difficult to learn ? 
Let us follow an eaſier and clearer method, for 
dur Emilius; let him have but two modes, whoſe re- 
lations ſhall be always the ſame, and always denoted 
by the ſame ſyllables. Whether he — or plays 
upon an inſtrument, let him learn to found his mode 
on each of the twelve tones, and whether the modula- 
tion be in DO, C, or G, &c. let the final be Ut or 
La, ac to the mode, By this method, he 
will always underſtand you; the eſſential relations of 
the mode, both in order to ſing and to play with ex- 
actneſs, will be ever preſent to his — 7 his execu- 
tion will be neater; and his progreſs more expeditious. 
There is nothing more extravagant, than what the 
French call natural folfaing ; this is altering the ideas 
of things, and ſubſtituting others in their place: 
which muſt be ve of error. Nothing is more 
natural than to ſolfa by tranſpoſition, when the mode 
. But enough on the ſubject of muſic; 
teach it in what | 
conſidered only as an amuſement, 
1 | We 


manner you pleaſe, provided it be 
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bodies, i 
figure, colour, ſolidity, magnitude, diſtance, - tem- 
perature, motion, and reſt. We are informed of 
thoſe it is proper for us to approach, or to avoid, of 
the method we muſt take to overcome their reſiſtance, 
or to make uſe of other bodies to prevent their doing 
us an injury. But this is not ſufficient; our own bodies 
are continually waſting, and therefore ſtand in need of 
Fl continpal (ogg! . - Though we have the power of 
changing other ſu into our own, the choice is 
not a matter of indifference ; every thing is not 2 
nutriment to man; and of thoſe ſubſtances on which 
he may feed, there are ſome more proper for him than 
others, according to the difference of his conſtitution, 
to the climate he reſides in, and to the manner of 
living, rr by his preſent condition. | 
e ſhould all be ſtarved to death, or poiſoned, if 
to . ht nutriment, n ex- 
perience etermined our choice. upreme 
„which hath ordained that the ure of 
enſible beings ſhould — inſtrument ir yt pre- 
ſervation, apprizes us, tification of our 
3 
man has no an 
own ks z and taking him in 15 — ſtare, 
I make no doubt, but the moſt palatable outriments 
were alſo the moſt conducive to health. 
Further. The univerſal Creator not only provides 
againſt the wants which we receive from him, but 
ikewiſe againſt thoſe of our own making; and, in order 
that deſire and want ſhould always go hand in hand, 
he has taken care that gur taſte alter 
with our manner of living. The more we deviate 
from the ſtate of nature, the more we loſe our natural 
taſte; or rather, habit makes a ſecund nature, which 
we ſubſtitute after ſuch a manner, in the place of the 
firſt, rhat none can tell the difference. 7 


From 
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From thence it follows, that the moſt natural taſtes 
ought alſo to be the moſt ſimple ; for they are tran: 
formed with the z whereas thoſe which 
are raiſed and worked u pe whim and Huey, aſſume 
ſuch à form, as it b impoſible to alter. A man, who 
2s yet i unſettled, will make no difficulty to conform 
to che cuſtoms of any part of the world ; but he who 

has fixed his reſidence, does not chuſe to remove. 

This appears to be true in every ſenſe, and much 
more ſo, when applied to taſte, þ ly fo called. 
Our firſt nutriment is mille; it is by degrees only, 
that we accuſtom 8 — favoury & — 
9 are diſagreeable to us ginning. Fruits, 
= herbs, and a little broiled meat, Sithoti ſea- 
ſoning or ſalt, were ſerved up at entertainments in 
— ages (#4). The firſt time that a ſavage 
s wine, he makes faces at it, and ſpits it out; 
ng even ny us, whoever has lived till twenty 
without taſting rs, can never be re- 
conciled to them afterwards ; we ſhould all be abſte- 
mious, if wine had not been given to us when we 
were young. In ſhort, the more ſimple our taſtes, 
the more g the moſt common averſions are 
| to made es. i thete ever mn inſtanse Gf 3 
| man, that had a diſlike to bread ot water ? This is 
_— s path, and this we ſhall follow. - Let our pu- 
| ſerve his primitive taſte as much as poſſible; 
| is food be plain and ſimple ; let his palate be uſed 
oa to diſhes 5 common vour, and never form a 
=__— 
| I ball not inquire here; Uecker this mer ol 
be Wholeſome or not, for I am not conſidering 
| it now in that light. -A- ſufficient reaſon for my giv 

ing it the preference, is my being certain that ſt is IN + 
more een to nature, and more eaſily exchanged 
for any other form? They who pretend that ws ſhould |} / 


"2h. 


| | 5 (24) See Pauſanige's Arcadia ; ſee alſo the paſſage out of Plu- 
| | 
| 


vrch tranſcribed here below. 
accuſtom 
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tile power has the leaſt concern, whereas fancy and 
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accuſtom children to ſuch food, as they will live upon 
when advanced to W not, in my opinion, 
reaſon juſtly. Why ſhould their nouriſhment be che 
ſame, when their manner of living is fo different? A 
ya cen chk hows alc A 
uicy aliments, whi convey its. to the 
rain; a gue * is alba, at ap, whoſe 

body is conſtantly growing, has or a plenti- 
ful nouriſhment, which ſhall prod 


of his ſtarving in other countries, - if. he docs not. take 
a French cook with him; nor of his ſaying, none but 
eee day * N e WN 
parentheſis, is a ant elogium ! For my f 
ſhould ſay quite the —— that the F 1 — 
only nation, who know not how to cat, — 
muſt uſe ſuch a vaſt deal of art, to render their vi 
agreeable to'the palate, Ni 
Of all our di t ſenſations, thoſe we have from 
the taſte, generally affect us the moſt. And indeed, 
we have a greater intereſt in judging rightly of ſub- 
ſtances, that are to make part of ours, than of ſuch as 
only ſurround us. A thouſand things are indifferent. 
to the touch, to the hearing, to the ſight ; but there 


is hardly any. thing indifferent to the taſte. | Beſides, 
the activity of this o 


is altogether phyſical and 


corporeal; it is che only one that does not addreſa it- 


to the fancy, or with whoſe 


operations that vola- 


imitation frequently give a moral tincture to the im- 
fon of all the other ſenſes. And indeed we ob- 
erve, that generally ſpeaking, people of an amorous 


diſpoſition, and ſtrong ſenſibility, are * 
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by the other ſenſes, but are extremely indifferent in te- 


gard to the gratifications of the palate. From this 
very conſideration, which ſeems to reduce the taſte to 
the loweſt degree, and to render the perſon, who re- 
figns himſelf to it, the more contemptible, I ſhould 


infer the contrary, that the ſureſt way to govern chil-. 


Uren, is by their belly. The motive of gluttony is 
Preferable to that of vanity, 2 as macro is 
a natural appetite, i iately depending on the ſen- 
ſes; — latter is the effect of opinion, ſubject 
to human caprice, and to all manner of abuſe. Glut- 
tony is a childiſh appetite; it yields to every other 
. upon the leaſt competition it diſappears. Aſ- 
ure yo 


| urſelf, your TN will begin but too ſoon to 
leave off thinking of his belly; when his heart is poſ- 
ſeſſecl by a favourite object, he will not trouble him- 


ſelf much about indulging his palate. As he advances 
in years, a thouſand impetuous emotions will divert 
him from the mean purſuits of gluttony, and inflame 
his mind with higher notions of vanity and pride : for 
this is the paſſion that ſuperſedes all the reſt, the paſ- 
fion in which they are all abſorbed. I have ſome- 
times examined into the character of thoſe people, 
who ſet ſo great a value upon a dainty bit, -who, as 
ſoon as they awaked, on of what they ſhould 
have for dinner and ſupper that day, and who deſcrib- 
ed an entertainment with greater s, than 
Polybius uſes in deſcribing a battle. I found that 


thoſe pretended men were only children forty years 


old, void of vigour or ſpirit, fruges conſumere nati. 
Gluttony is the — of — — have no ſolidity. 
The ſoul of 2 
formed only to eat; his ſtupidity, his incapacity, are 
fuch, that he is never in his right place but at table, 


and he can. judge of nothing but of different diſhes : 


let us reſign this employ to him without the leaſt re- 
gret ; be is better pleaſed with it, than with any other; 


and it gives us no manner of concern. 


glutton is ſeated in his palate; he is 


To 


e mw as ww. tac ic. » 
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To be afraid leſt the vice of glutrony ſhould be ri- 
veted in a child of any ca » argues weakneſs, | 
In our infancy, we only think of eating ; in our 
youth, we give ourſelyes no more trouble abour it, 
we like every thing that comes in our way, for we 


have other buſineſs to mind. Yet I would not make 


an indiſcreet uſe of ſo low a motive, nor ſupport the 
honour of a good action, by a dainty bit. But ag 
our whole 1 is ſpent, of ought to be ſpent, in 
play and innocent amuſements, I ſee no reaſon wh 
exerciſes, merely corporeal, ſhould not have the ſame 
kind of reward. - — a young Majorcan, ſeeing 4 
baſker on the top of a tree, was to bring it down with 
his fling, would it not be juſt he ſhould benefit'by 
his dexterity, and eat a hearty breakfaſt, to re _— 
ſtrength he had exhauſted in this exerciſe (25 

the young Spartan, at the riſk of a hundred Luder flip 
into the Aucben, and brought off a fox's cub alive 
under his coat, but rather than undergo the ſname of 
being caught in the fact, ſuffered himſelf to be 


ſcratched and bit, and even his belly to be torn — — 


by the ravenous creature, — 14 
contorſion, or raiſing a cry 3 was it not 
fit he ſhould profit by his p — 2 1 
that had att e him 7 A repaſt 
never ought to be given as a reward; but why ſhould 
it not be a conſequence of the labour and pains, that 
have been taken to procure it? Emilius does not 
conſider the cake, which LIM on the ſtone, as a re- 
compence for his - al, but he knows, that 
the e to obtain the cake, is to reach the goal 
before his rivals. | 
This is not at all contrary to the maxim I laid down | 
a while ago, concerning the ſimplicity of diſhes ; for 
to pleaſe the appetite of children, there is no occalion | 


: Y Ie is how many centuries ace the people of fte lol * | 
1 aq the time when r 
gers. 
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to excite, butoaly en lata) cheir ſenſuality and this 
may be effected by the moſt common things in life, un- 
Is we have endeavoured 2 n Their 
conſtant appetite, ariſing from tendency to 
growth, is a certain ſauce, which will always ſupply the 
of dainties._ A little fruit, milk - meats, a cake or 
— —— better than common bread, with a 
ment in the diſtribution of it, would be a 
ait, to draw whole armies of children to the 


juice end of the globe, without giving them a taſte 
for high-flayoured meats, or running the riſk of 
vitiating their palates. 

Among other proofs that the taſte of feſh-meat is 
not natural to man, we may reckon the indifference, 
which children have for that ind of nutriment, and 
the preference they give to vegetable food, to butter, 
milk, cheeſe, cakes, fruit, &c. It is of the utmoſt 
importance not to debauch this primitive taſte, and to 
prevent children from being carnivorous: were it not 
expedient the account of their health, at leaſt it 
— — rns their temper and diſpoſition of 
mind; for whatever forced conſtruction we may give to 
experience, it is very certain, that great caters eh 
meat, are in general more cruel and ferocious, than 
other people. This obſervation holds Engl 
to all places and times; rn 

well known (26); on the con Et NID, 
mildeſt people in the whole 2 (a7). 2 ſa 
are cruel, which is TR OW t 
to their aliment. Nn 


or rp > wat gear mankind like bar. * 0. 


7 that the Eng oreatly of their 
themſelves a —.— 272 but they may 


body gives l 


[. 6) I am not i 

humanity, and cal 

ein they 
them but themielves. - - 

(27) hs Banians, who abſtain from fleſh-meat more ſtrictly 

Gebers, are almoſt as mild as they ; but as their mora- 

Hey ja, nor their religious worſhip ſo rational, * 


6 | 
ln 


a 
4 
. 
t 
h 
c. 
b 


1 


land, neither butchers nor ſurgeons 
10 — by drinking 
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are admitted as 
jurymen in criminal cauſes 1; great villains are inur- 
of blood. Homer ts 

ps, who were caters of fleſh, as a moſt 
ane des le; and the Lotophagi, on the other 
— as fo amiable a nation, that they who. had once 
taſted of theie converſe, ee 
live among them. 

„Lou aſk me, ſaid Plutarch, why Pyt 
« ſtained from eating the feſh of brutes; for my my par 
« I would fain know, on the other hand, what kind 
« of courage was that of the firſt man, who reached 
the mangledfleſh of a ſlaughtered beaſt to his mouth, 
« who grinded the bones of an e 107 animal pr 
« his teeth, who having ordered g 
dead carcaſſes to be brought up to Aale, filed 
„ his ſtomach with limbs, which a little 6855 
« bleated, lowed, walked, and looked about them! 
« How could his hand plunge the ſteel into the heart 
« -of a ſenſible being? How could his eye bear to 
* „bold the murder? How could he endure to = 

defenceleſs animal ſlaughtered, flayed, and 

6 —_ mangled ? How could he ſtand the 
1 f Ba of their c panting deb; How could he bear 
« the fell of hem and how comes it, that he 
« was not entirely diſguſted and feized with horror, 
* when he came to handle the bleeding wounds, and 
* to r wich which 
they were covered? 6 
« Broiled fleeces crept pen the earth; 
” D bellowed ont upon the ſpit, 
n could not eat of them without 

1 While be heard their groans in bis belly. 
« This is what man muſt have i to binuſell; 
e the firſt time he ſurmounted nature, to make this 
* horrid repaſt, the firſt time that his appetite promp- 


+ The author by iniftake fays, are bot admitted as witheſſet. 
a 5 * 
2 0 
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ed hitn to eat à living animal, bo eden — to 
<« feed upon a Creature 'which was yet grazing, and 
< that he gave directions how the z which was 
_ <' Heking his hands, ſhould de butchered, 
and dreſſed. You ought rather to be fu 
« thoſe who began, than at fuch as — 
. © theſe cruel feaſts: nay, the former might alledge 
* ſome excuſe for their barbarity, which we cannot, 
and the want of which renders us a hundred times 
more barbarous than them. 
Mortals, highly favoured of the gods, thoſe 
« firſt — ſay, compare the times, fee how 
% happy you are, and we — miſerable ! The earth 
newly created, and the air — with vapours, 
© were as yer uticompliant to t order of the 
ſeaſons; the rivers, i of their courſe, broke 
«their banks on every fide ; three fourths of the ſut- 
face of the earth was covered with ponds, lakes, 
and deep moraſſes; while the other quarter was 
«"over-run' with woods and barren foreſts. The 
* ground then produced no oy fruits. Man had 
4 no inſtruments of art or ti e the harveſt never 
came to him, whto hed nor © Hunger there- 
fore did not leave him. In the winter, moſy and 
the bark of trees were his ordinary food. The 
ern roots of dog gra ſs or of broom were a re- 
4 gale; and when men | had found out nuts or acorns, 
they danced round ſome oak or beech, to the ſound 
of a ruſtic ſong, calling the earth their nurſe and 
« their mother ; this was their only feaſt, their only 
'E diverſion ; all the reft of human life was continued 
_ << ſcene of pain and miſery. 

„ At length, awhes s carh win; fo mated; as to 
afford them no longer any ſuſtenance, they were 
« obliged to act contrary to nature, for their own pre- 
« ſervation z ſo thar they choſe rather to devour the 
« companions of their miſery, than to periſh with 
them. But you, cruel mortals, who — 

; 66 t6 


th. — 
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1 ˙ 0x! 


41 to pollute yourſelves with blood ? See with what a 


« ſavage pleaſure ; the beaſts on which you 


„ which 
.4 ſhocking 

„ Wich thy own hands, without an ax or c 

«* knife; tear them with thy nails, as lions and boars 
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« , profuſion of you are furrounded! How 
2 many fruits the earth for uſe ! How 

Lt ES Fe I uy IN our nouriſh- 
« ment, and their fleeces for ing ! What 
«© more would you demand — ict Hate 
« xy impels yoy-to- commit ad aQs of biebarity, 


«4 when you abound in ſuch 8 
« cefſaries of life ? Why y do you ble your mother 
«+ as unable to maintain Why you profane 


«© the inveatreſs of facted. laws, y 
and ſhame the mild and gentle 


« not ſufficient. to preſerve mankind? rm hr 
« dare to mix their delicious fruits with the bones of 


you 
« ſavage —.— lor their ndnd, and kill other 
« animals for their ordinary nouriſhment, But you 
„ are far more ferocious than they ; you, without 
«« necellity, act againſt inſtinct, merely to indu - 


© not ſuch as devour others; you do not eat, — 
<« imitate, the carnivorous animals. — — 
directed only towards the harmleſs and 

„ which do no injury to any one, "which are fondly 


attached to you, which ſerve you, while you, alas 
are fo cruel as to repay their ſervices by devouring 


<< them. 

0 unnatural murderer | bur if thou wilt contend, 
that nature has formed thee to devour thy fellow- 
«© creatures, that have fleſh and bones, and are animate 
like thyſelf, let me ſee thee ſurmount that horror, 
haſt from that tender parent againſt this 
repaſt z kill the beaſt thou wouldſt eat 


8 3 « are 
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« are wont to do with their claws ; rend that ox with 
« thy teeth, and dig thy talons into his hide; eat 
«< that lamb alive, devour the fleſh yet warm, and 
drink up its ſoul and blood together. Thou trem- 
4 bleſt with horror at the propoſal z thou art afraid 
&, to feel the palpitation of living fleſh between thy 
ec teeth. Miſerable man! thou beginneſt with kill- 
ing the animal, afterwards thou devoureſt it, 
40 which, in ſome meaſure, is putting it twice to 
„ death. Nor even is this ſufficient ; thou haſt ſtill a 
« diflike to raw : fleſh, thy ſtomach cannot bear it; 
t thou muſt transform it by the fire, thou muſt 
-<« boil, thou muſt roaſt, thou muſt ſeaſon it with 
« ſpices, in order to diſguiſe it; thou muſt have 
„ butchers and cooks, to take away the horror of 
& murder, and to dreſs up for thee dead bodies, that 
the palate being deceived, may not reject ſuch 
6 unnatural fare, but reliſn the taſte of. carcaſles, 
„ hich the eye can ſcarcely behold without hor- 


3,00”. - n_ 
02 28 this extract be ſomewhat foreign to my 
ſubject, I could not withſtand the temptation of 


tranſcribing it, and, I believe, the reader will not be 
diſpleaſed with it. * 
ut whatever 


will indem. 
trive to get e, will i . 
nify themſelves for what oy — we they will de · 
vour with all their might till they are crammed, and 
ready to burſt, Our appetite becomes immoderate 
only, by endeavouring to reduce it under other rules 
than thoſe of nature. Bur I return to-my examples. 
Among the peaſants, the cupboard and orchard are 
always open; and yet both the old and the young 
axe utter ſtrangers to indigeſtion. i 
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"Yet if a child ſhould to cat too much 
(which I do not believe to be poſſible, according to 
my method) when you allow him ſuch amuſements 
as hit his taſte, it is ſo eaſy to — him, that the re- 
pletion may be removed by abſtinence, without his 
thinking of it. How comes it that ſuch eaſy and ſore 
contrivances ſhould have eſc the notice of all 
thoſe-who have written on education? Herodotus 
relates, that the Lydians being afflicted with a great 
; famine, invented kinds of amuſements to de- 


ceive their appetite, whole days without 
eating (28). Your 4 


have read this 
rhaps a hundred — 9 perceivi 

2 C regard to children. Some of the 
very likely may tell me, that a boy will not ſo eaſi ly 
leave his dinner to learn his leſſon. My good m 
ter, you are in the _ but that amuſement never 
once came into m 

The ſenſation ol et ſmelling i is, in regard to the raſte; 
the ſame as that of — in reſpect to the touch: it 
precedes its operations; it apprizes it of the manner 
—— a particular ſubſtance will affe& it, and 
thence diſpoſes it either to ſeek or to avoid that-ſub- 
ſtance, according to the impreſſion it thus receives. 
I have been told, that the ſavages had their ſenſe of 
ſmelling very different from ours, and judged quite 
otherwiſe of good and bad odours. For my part, I 
am very ready to believe it. Odours of themſelves 
are weak ſenſations ; they act upon the imagina- 
tion - more than on the ſenſible organ, and-affect us 
more in idea than in reality. This being premiled; 


28) The ancient hiſtorians abound. with paſſuges, which 
might be of uſe, even if the facts themſelves were not true. But 
we 15 to have loſt ſight of making a right uſe of hiſtory ; 
critical eradition abſorbs every other conſideration, as if it were 
of importance whether a fact were true or not, provided fhe 
could draw an uſeful inſtruction from it. Men of ſenſe ought to 
conſider hiſtory as a collection of fables, the moral of which is 
well adapted to humanity. _ | 

P 4 | the 
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the taſte of ſomę people becoming, from their man- 
ner of living, ſo different from the taſte of — 


muſt judge 8 
CEE the odours that 2 
Tartar may receive as much 


ren are of ade kack as our ſportſmen 


F balmed with the. fragrance of a flower-gar 
be almoſt imperceptible to thoſe, who walk 
much to like it as a diverſion, and who labour > 


which raiſed no expectation of 
cravings of his appetite. 
The ſmell is a ſenſe e to the imagina- 
tion. As it braces the nerves, it muſt greatly agi 
the brain; for which reaſon, it revives at rl, bös by but by 
continued uſe deſtroys, the conſtitution. The effects 
it produces in love are well known; the — por- 
| "a of the toilet is not ſo weak a ſnare as 
imagine; and I know not whether we ought to con- 
i . — or 8 ait. bog, Ingle, ſage, who 
© never felt a palpitation from a noſegay 
in his miſtre(s's boſom. - 
I The ſenſe of ſmelling cannot be. very active in 
the carly part of life, when there are but few * 
m yet to rouze the fancy, and render it ible 
of emotion; and when they have not had ex 
- ſufficient: to know by one ſenſe, what is — by 
-: another. And indeed this obſervation is perfectly 
_ © agreeable to experience; for it is certain, that this 
ſenſe is very dull, in moſt children. Not but 
chey have the ſenſation as exquiſite, and- perhaps 
more ſo, than grown perſons ; but as they connect 
it with no other idea, it does not ſo cafily affect 
them with a ſenſation of pleaſure or pain, neither are 
.:;/they ſo eaſily delighted or offended with it as we. 
I am of opinion, that without departing from this ſyſ- 
- 38.3 tem, 
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comtion ſenſe; not becauſe it is common to all men, 


but chat it reſalts from a well- regulated uſe of the 
other ſenſes, and acquaints us with the nature of 


things from the concurrence of all their a ces. 


This ſixth ſenſe has — 2 no particular organ; 


it reſides only in the brain, and its ſenſations being 


merely internal, are called perceptions or ideas. 
The extent of human knowledge is meaſured by 
theſe ideas; their clearneſs and diſtinctneſs renders our 


judgment exact; and the art of comparing them 


with one another, is called human reaſon. Thus 
Wat I diſtinguiſh by the name of ſenſitive or 
puerile reaſon, conſiſts in forming fimple ideas, from 
che concurrence of many ſenſations; and what I call 
Intellectual or human reaſon, conſiſts in formin Ng 


— notions from che concurrence of an fimpl 


5 agithirefore | my method to be agreeable to 
and no miſtake on my ſide in its e 


Lhave conducted my pupil through the country of 
Tehſations to the confines of puerile reaſon: the firſt 
ep we take beyond this ought to be that of a man. 
By before we enter upon this new career, let us caſt 


An"eye over that which we have traverſed, Every 


'eyery condition in life, has its perfec- 
ten; # kind of maturi chat ſuits it. We have 
. eard tal of a - grown man, let us take 
of a*ful-grown child; the fubject will be 


wee ven to. . ind r 


üble. 
.* Tpe exiſtence of finite bein Apr un 

ed; that realities do not affe is ching 
thitt adorn the real objects; unleſs the itnagina- 
won adds 2 Joſtre to the” beauty that ſtrikes the 
eye, the barren is confined to the external 
bur does not penettate the inmoſt ſont. 
The earth, ſo tichly decorated with autumnal fruits, 
Bene that raviſhes the 17 but 


the mind; our adtmiration 
*? the 
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pleaſing ſcene, are ſtill beheld with a different ſen- 


And why this difference? Becauſe to the plea 
proſpect of vernal beauties, the ſportive fancy 
that of the following ſeaſons, the ſummer's bright- 
fields, and autumnal peaty's to thoſe ſhooting 
enraptured 


myſterious pleaſures that are-oft concealed in thoſe 
cool retreats. We draw the different- changes of 
the rolling year into one point of view, and-contem- 


he of — 
templating the beauty of infancy y to 
pe | an When do we taſte a real ſatis» 
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idea of declining nature effaces all our pleaſure, There 
dan be none to beheld a man adyancing with haſty 
ſtrides to the grave z. every thing is disfigured by the 
R 
But when I take a view of a child of ten or twelve 
years old. in perfect vigour, and. well made for his age, 
this ficuation, gives riſe to every agrecable i 
whether for the preſent, or for a future conſideration, I 
ſes him all alive, and in ſpirits, a ſtranger to corrod- 
ing care, or painful foreſight ; folely yy res 172 
his actual concerns, and enjoying @ fulneſs of li 
wich ſeems as if it would expand itſelf all round 
him. At another ſtage, I foreſee him improving his 
ſenſible; faculties, his underſtanding, and his bodily 
1 ſtreogth, which diſplays itſelf more and more every 
day. ILview him a child, and he gives me pleaſure, 
I imagine him a man, and he delights me til] more; 
his youthful blood ſeems to warm mine; I think I de- 
Kea gew life from his vigour; and youth from his 
The clock ſtrikes, Alas l what a change! Inſtantly 
the brightneſs of his eye fades, his gaiety vaniſhes, adieu 
mirth, and innocent paſtime, adieu. A four, ſuperci- 
lious fellow taking him by the hand, ſays with 
great gravity, come, Sir, and carries him off. They 
enter an apartment, where I behold ' ſome. books. 
doks ! what a diſmal furniture for one of his years! 


the poor child ſuffers himſelf. to be d 
caſts.a wiſhful eye on every thing 3.2 
his tongue, but departs. with his eyes ſwimming in 
tears, which he is afraid to let flow; and his heart 
ſwelling with ſighs, which he dares not vent. 
O Q:thou' who haſt-no ſuch danger to fear, thou who 
findeſt no part of thy life a time aof trouble and re- 
ſtraint, who ſeeſt the dawn approach without in- 
quietude, and the night without impatience, and 
who cotnputeſt the hours only by thy pleaſure, come 
my happy, my beloved pupil, come and let thy pre- 
ſence comfort us, for the departure of that unfortu- 
| nate 
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he comes, and at his ap- 
„of which * on 
companion, a 

| accoſting ; he is ſure in 2 
that he ſhall not be long without amuſement ; we ne- 


ver are dependent upon each other ; we always agree, 
and are never fo well in any other company, as our 


His Banz "$i! gait, his countenance declare his 


in his cheek 3; his firm tread diſplays ado ond Fo; his 


— — as yet delicate, br not 
effeminate z the ſun and open air have 
im the manly impreffion of his his muf- 
; "ag round and p 3 
the growing N reſfion in his countenance z 
his eyes ne as er purk with the fire of ſenti- 
ment, have at leaſt all their natural ſerenity; they 
have not been over-clouded by inceffant care; 57 
have his cheeks been furrowed GG ray tears. the 


inſolence or * As he — not * confined 
to books, he has no down-caſt look, "acer tae 
occaſion to bid him bold up bis Bead; neither 
nor fear ever made him hang it down. 
Let us make room for him, in the midtt of an af- 
ſembly; n, examine him, aſk him any queſti 
2 — of 
or of his trou Wi queſtions. 
Neither be under e he will en- 
groſs you to himſelf, or pretend to take up your 
whole time, or that you | not be able to get 
rid of his comps ny. ang fro Kiba: oe 
© not expect any wi m 
he wil lein any Nc of my compoſing z he will 
a the plain fie dunn, 


or 
he 


great deal et nonſenſe, ſince the hopes we had built 
on ſome lucky hit of theirs, are thereby defeated. If 
my pupil, on the one hand, does not raiſe ſuch ex- 
pectations, on the other, he does not cauſe ſuch 
regret; for he never drops a ſuperfluous word, nor 
does he ſpend his breath in prating nonſenſe, when 
he knows that no attention is paid to his diſcourſe, 
His ideas are confined, but very clear; though he 
knows nothing by rote, he knows a great | 
perience. Though he reads leſs than other children 
in printed books, r — N 
underſtanding is not in his tongue, but in his 
brain: he has not ſo much memory as judgment; he 
can ſpeak only one language, but he underſtands 
what he ſays; and if he does not expreſs himſelf 
ſo well as others, on the other hand he performs 


Fe has no knowledge of acting by rote, or cuſtom 
what he did yeſterday, no way influences his actions 
to-day (29); he never follows any ſet forms; he is 
governed by-no authority, or example, and he neither 


(29) The influence of habit, proceeds from the natural in- 
dotence of man, which increaſes in proportion as people reſign 
themſelves to it. We perform with greater eaſe, a thing we 
have performed. already; the road is opened, and eaſier to fol- 
' low. Hence you may obſerve, that the influence of habit is 

very powerful with the aged and the indolent, but trifling with 

youth and perſons of great vivacity. This kind of inflaence is 
Juitable only to weak minds, who are enfeebled by it more and 
more every day. The only habit, uſeful to children, is to ſubmit 
| without 3 to nece of as the _ NN any e 
| tage to grown perſons, is readily to comply with the guidance o 
"reaſon, All other habits are viciaus. F 1 * 
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acts nor ſpeaks, but in 2 manner ſuitable to his condi» 


tion. Therefore you muſt not expect any ſet ſpeeches, 
Weed manners from him, bur a faithful — 


of a ſmall num- 
ber of moral ideas, which concern his actual condi- 
tion, but of none at all on the relative ſtate of man: 


ET 


longs to him, „ ht to 
is not his property. hy he hs no right to that which 
Speak to him of duty and obedience, he underſtands 
not what you mean; command him to do a thing, he 
has no notion of what you ſay ; but tell him, that if 
he will do you ſuch a favour, you will return it to 
him upon the firſt occaſion, he will be impatient to 
Sas you; for he deſires 
lrg, power, and to acquire 
nn nn d b 7 — 4 
to be ranked in a t 0 
and to make ſome figure; but if he n aftuated by this 
laſt motive, he has already deviated from nature, 
and you have not taken proper care to ſtop up all the 


avenues. of v 
bet be kd! in need of aſſiſtance, 


Talk to him of 


anity. 
For his part, 


he will aſk it of the firſt perſon he meets; he will 


alk it of a , as well as of a lackey ; mankind, 
in his eye, are all upon a level. You may perceive. by 
the manner of his requeſt, that he is ſenſible you owe 
him nothing, He knows that what be deſires of you 
is a favour ; he knows alſo that humanity, prompts. 
4 to grant it. His expreſſions are ſimple and 


His voice, his his geſtures, are 
thoſe of a bein N accuſtomed to 
ſance and denial has neither the ee 
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miſſion of a ſlave, nor the imperious ton 
ter; he has a modeſt confidence in his fellow-crea- 
tures, with a noble and engaging ſweetneſs of 'tem- 
ps ſuch as becomes a free, intelligent, but feeble 
ing, =_ is — Meg _ * 
an ing equall t powerful and be- 
neficent. * you 2 with his requeſt, he 
will not thank you, but be ſenfible of the debt 
he has contracted. If you refuſe to comply, he 
will not complain, nor inſiſt on your compliance, he 
knows it would be of no uſe: he will not ſay, J 
was refuſed, but that could not be; for, as I have 
obſerved, people ſeldom rebel againſt the law 
of 7 — when it is ſufficiently known. 
Leave him to his liberty, and obſerve his actions, 
without faying a word: fee what he does, and how 
he goes about it. As he has no occaſion to be con- 
vinced of his own liberty, he never will do any 
thing through wilfulneſs and obſtinacy, or merely to 
exerciſe an act of power: does he not know, that 
he is always maſter of himſelf ? He is alert, active, 
and ready: his motions have all the vivacity of his 
age; yet you will ſee none but what are deſigned for 
ſome particular end. Whatever he may have a mind 
to do, he will never undertake any thing beyond his 
ſtrength ; for he has tried it, and knows it well; 
the means he uſes are always adapted to his deſigns, 
and he rarely attempts to act, without being certain 
Fe 
he will not ut aſking 1 ns in 
to every ing he ſers; but he will examine into 
them himſelf, and uſe the utmoſt pains to diſcover a 
thing by his own ſtudy, rather than i of others. 
If he falls. into a fadden dilemma, he is lefs per- 
plexed, and if he encounters danger, he is leſs _— 
ed, than others in the like circumftances. As his 
imagination continues ſtill inactive, and nothing 
Has been done to rouſe it, he perceives only the pre- 


tone of a maſ- 


ſent object; — 
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and always preſerves a cuolneſs of. temper. Too often 
has he been obliged to yield ro necelſity, to think 
of ſtruggling with it any longer; he has bore. its 
yoke from his cradle, and now he is accuſtomed vo it 4 
in ſhort, he is prepared for every event. | 
Whether he is buſy or diverts himſelf, it is eq 
to him ; his amuſements are his occupations, he per- 
ceives no difference. In every thing he does, he is 
intirely free, and excited by a double motive of 
intereſt and pleaſure ; this, at the ſame time, his 
turn of mind, and the ſphere of his knowledge. 
Is it not a molt charming, a molt deligheful ſpectacle, 
at that age, to ſee a pretty boy, with a lively, chear» 
ful eye, an air of content and ſatisfaction, and an 
open, ſmiling countenance, performing the moſt 
ſerious things by way of play, or profoundly occu- 
pied in frivolous amuſements ? N 
Are you now diſpoſed to judge of him by com- 
pariſon? Leave him with other children, and ſce 
how he will behave. You will ſoon perceive which 
has been beſt inſtructed, and approaches neareſt 
to the perfection of his years. Among the chil- 
dren of citizens, none is more dexterous than him, 
but he ſurpaſſes them in ftrength. Among the 
country boys, he is as robuſt as any of them, but 
excels them in dexterity. Wherever the capacity of 
a boy is ſuppoſed to reach, he has more judgment, 
reaſon and foreſight, than any ot them all. Should 
he have occaſion to run, to leap, to tumble, to lift 
up heavy loads, to eſtimate diſtances, to invent 
ſports, to carry off the prize at each; you would lay, 
nature is ſubject to his command, ſo caltly does he 
make every thing bend to his will. He is formed to 
guide, to. govern his equals ; his abilities and expe- 
rience ſupply the place of right and authority. Gaye 
him what dreſs and name you pleaſe, it imports not; 
he will be. ſure to out-top the reit , and they will 
be {ſenſible of his ſuperiority. Without deſiring to 
command, he will be their maſter; and they, on the 
Vor. I. x" other 
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other hand, even unknown to themſelves, will pay 
him obeiſance. 


He is arrived at the laſt term of infancy, he has 
led an infant's life, but has not purchaſed the perfec- 


tion of that ſtate, at the expence of his happineſs; 
on the contrary, they have aſſiſted each other. B 
acquiring as much reaſon as his years will admit of, 
he has enjoyed all the happineſs and freedom, ſuited 
to his ſtate and condition. Should the fatal ſcythe 
mow down the flower of our hopes, we ſhould not 
have occaſion to regret his life, and bewail his death 
at the ſame time; we ſhould not increaſe our ſorrows, 
by the remembrance of thoſe we had cauſed him to 
ſuffer ;- we ſhould ſay to ourſelves, at leaſt, he has en- 
joyed his infancy ; we have bereft him of nothing, that 
had been beſtowed upon him by all-bounteous nature, 
The great objection againſt this early part of edu- 
cation 1s, that its utility lies hid from ſuch as are not 
endowed with penetration ; and that a child brought 
up with ſo much art-and care, to vulgar eyes would 
appear an idle boy. The generality of preceptors 
are more attentive to their own intereſt, than to that 
of their diſciple; their main point is to prove, that 
their time has been uſefully employed, and that they 
have earned their money: they provide him with ſuch 
a ſtock or ſupply of materials, as may be eaſily diſ- 
played, whenever have a mind; they give them- 
Ives no trouble, whether what they teach him be 
- uſeful, or not, provided it be eaſy to exhibit. Thus 
they load his memory with a prodigious deal of 
Iiraſh, without either choice or judgment. When 
the child is to be examined, they make him produce 
his wares; he ſets them out to the ſatisfaction of his 
examiners ; then mow up his bail, and marches off. 
My pupil is not ſo rich; he has no bail to unpack, 


he has nothing but himſelf to exhibit. A boy, no more 
than a man, is not known. at firſt ſight. Where are the 
ſagacious obſervers, who in an inſtant can diſtinguiſh 
thoſe features that characterize a child? T here are _ 
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but they are very few; and among a hundred thou- 
ſand fathers, you will not. find one of the number. 
The propoſing a multiplicity of queſtions is trou- 
bleſome and ungrateful to every body, and much 
more to children, At the expiration of a few mi- 
nutes, their attention flags, they liſten no longer to 
the interrogations of an importunate inquirer, and 
anſwer only at random, This method of examining 
is therefore futile and pedantic; they oftentimes ler 
drop a ſingle expreſſion, which gives us a better inſight 
into their genius and capacity, than a long diſcourle z 
but you. are to mind, that this expreſſion be neither 
accidental, nor ſuggeſted. A perſon muſt be poſſeſſed 
of a deal of judgment himſelf, to make a pro- 
per eſtimate of that of a child. 
I remember to have heard a ſtory from the late 
lord Hyde, concerning a friend of his, who upon his 
return from Italy, where he had reſided three years, 
had a mind to examine into the progreſs of his ſon, 
then only nine or ten years old, For this purpoſe he 
took a walk one evening, together with the child 
and his governor, in a field where ſchool-boys were 
diverting themſelves with flying their kites. The fa- 
ther paſſing along, ſaid to his ſon, Where is the kite 
that ſhadeww belongs to? The child, without heſitat- 
ing, or raiſing his head, made anſwer, In the bigh 
road : and indeed, continued my lord Hyde, t 
high road was between the ſun and us. Upon which 
the father embraced his ſon, and, concluding the ex- 
amination with that anſwer, he retired without ſaying 
a word. The day following he ſettled a penſion 
upon the 1 beſides his uſual ſalary. | 
How happy a father in ſo promiſing a ſon! 
The queſtion was exactly adapted to his years z 
the anſwer was very ſimple ; but how clear a j 
ment it ſuppoſes in the child] Thus it was that Arif- 
totle's pa © tamed that famous courſer, which none 
of his equerries had been able to ride. 
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ESSAY on EDUCATION. I 


BOOK the THIRD. - 
| LTHOUGH the courſe of human life til 
th of puberty be a period of weakneſs, 


yz, At twelve or | 
' | ers ipertaſe-much taſter chan his Wantz. The moſt 
. mpetuous, the moſt terrible of them all, is not yet 


- fluenced by no opinion; his deſires go no 


g Y 4 1 * 
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thirteen year of age, a child's po ‚-’ 


felc ; the organ itſelf remains in an imperfect ſtate, 


5 and ſeems to wait fot the exertion of the will, to en- 
‚ ter upon 
air and ſeaſons, his natural heat ſupplies the warmth 


action. Almoſt inſenſible to the injuries of 


of apparel, and his appetite the proyocations of 
rode Never is but nouriſhing ſuits his age; if 
he is drowſy, he lays himſelf on the ground, and falls 


. aſleep; he is ſupplied on every ſide Bid noagices 


5 
nd imaginary want torments his mind; ne is in- 
farther 
than his args can reach; he is not only capable of 
providing for himſelf, but is poſſeſſed of powers that 


: exceed his wants ; and this is the only timg of life, 


* * 
; 1 


animal ſpirits, duly prepared and diſtributed in their 


Vity, tone, and elaſticity, of which real 
formed. Ihis is the reaſoning. of modern phuloſo- 


in which he will be ſo circumſtanced. you 

Here I am aware of an objection. It will not be 
affirmed, that the child has a greater number of 
wants than I allow him to have ; but it will be de- 
nied, that he has the power which I fuppoſe him to 
poſſeſa. They who make this objection, do not 


reflect, that I am ſpeaking of my own pupil, not of 
| thoſe walklng puppets, who are fatigued with creeping 


from one room into another; who are ſtifled, as it 


were; ina bandbox, and ſeem to totter under a load of 


huckram. It may be ſaid, that man]y force does not 
Jhew itſelf before the ftate of manhood ; that the 


” veſſels through the body, alone ate capable 
of inveſting the multles wich that conſiſtence, aa 


Phers: but 1 appeal to experience. - In 
1 ſee ſturdy lads employed every day in digging tbe 
earth in following the plough, in lifting up a caſk 


f wine, or driving the cart, in the ſame manner as 
ttheir fathers ; fo that you would take them for. 


£3 i 0 . : . h 
men, did not their voice betray them. Even in on 


ſooner to the 


moderate inclinations of à child. Beſides, we are 


- abundance of 


| but to ſecure the property of his acqu iſitions, heh 
hinfelf.” This is the time for labour, 
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ſome y g artizans, as blackfmiths, braziers, für- 
riers, are almoſt as 


ſtrong and robuſt as their maſters, 
and would be as ex had they been trained up 
If there be any difference in 
their abilities. 2 Punt tere is eme K h . 
deal leſs, and J repeat it again, than that 
een the impetuous defires of a "many and the 


not ſpeaking of bodily ſtren ly, but of 
this ſos and capacity of mit, by r 
ſupplied or directed. 
Although this interval of time, in which the power 
of the individual i . N to his deſire,” be not the 
period of his abſolute force, yet, as I have al- 
— , his — force is then at its 
height. It is che moſt precious time of life; a time that 
comes but once; a time of ver ſhort duration, that 
muſt appear ſtill ſhorter, as will at length be ſneẽm, 
from the a of em bers i wel 3 
la what manner is he then to diſpoſe of this ſuper- 
power and abilities,” Which he is poly 
ſeſſed of at ent, and which he will want here- 
after ? He Id endeavour to employ it to ſuch 
uſes, as may anſwer ſome unforeſeen exi 5 | 
— throw, if I may fo ſpeak, the al 
— — ſtate into his future exiſtence; the | 
— ſhould make proviſion for the feeble min; not 
ey, up his ſtore either in coffers that may "be 
robbed, or in barns that are extraneous to his bac 


Wage them in his arms, in his head, in ſhort, within 


and 
time is not arbitrarily fixed by me, bur pbinred our 
by nature herſelf.” 

The human underſtanding is Hubs. ve are not 


ſtudy: and take notice, that the choice of this 


only incapable of attaining univerſal knowledge j bur 
even to be poſſeſſed of that little ſtock,” wh is d. 


. power. "Wed. - 


the * 
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the reverſe of every falſe ſition is a truth, the 
number of truths is infinite, like that of errors. 
Some choice ought therefore to be made of the ſub- 
jects intended to be taught, as well as of the proper 
ſeaſon for learning. Of the arts and ſciences with- 
in our reach, ſome are falſe, others uſeleſs, and 


others only tend to the encouragement of vanity 
and pride. The ſmall number of thoſe, which 


contribute to our real welfare, are the only ones 


worthy of the reſeatches of a wiſe man, and con- 
fequently of a youth, whom we intend to train 
up to wiſdom. The point is not to know what 
— be true, but what is attended with real uti- 

. 2 3 99 
Our of this ſmall number we muſt likewiſe except 
thoſe truths, which cannot be comprehended without a 
full maturity of underſtanding ; thoſe alſo which ſup- 
a know of ſuch relations and circumſtances 
in life, as a child is incapable of acquiring; and 
thoſe, in fine, which though true in themſelves, diſ- 
ects unexperienced — to- judge wrong on other 
Thus are we reduced to a very ſmall circle, com- 
red to the general ſyſtem; but this circle ſtill 
orms an immenſe ſphere, in regard to a child's ca- 
pacity. How preſumptuous the hand that firſt dared 
to remove the vail of darkneſs, which overſpread the 
human wean, þ What an abyſs hath the vanity 
of learning dug round this unfortunate youth! O thou, 
vrho art to conduct him through this dangerous 
| 1 to unvail the ſacred rites of nature to 
is eye, be ſure to act with caution and trembling. 


Be ſure of his capacity and thy own ; have a care 
leſt one or the other of you, or perhaps both, be 
ſeized with giddineſs. Dread the ſpecious allurements 
of falſhood, and the intoxicating fumes of pride. 
Remember, and let it be ever imprinted in thy mind, 
that mere ignorance never did any harm, that error 
alone is pernicious, and that we do not err in matters 


of 
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of which we are really ignorant, but in thoſe af which 
we fancy ourſelves to have ſome knowledge, 

Your pupil's progreſs in geometry — you 
as a proof, and a certain meaſure of the ripening of. 
his underſtanding ; but as ſoon as he is capable of 
diftioguiſhing- what is uſeful, it requires a vaſt 
deal of art and good management, to bring him to 
ſpeculative ſtudies. Should you be deſirous, for in- 
ſtance, that he looked out for a mean 
between two given lines; contrive ſo, that he ſhall 
have occaſion to find a ſquare equal to a given right- 
angle: if the queſtion related to two mean propor- 
tionals, you ſhould firſt of all n 
of doubling the cube peculiarly in to 
him, &c. You ſee how we gradually a to- 
wards the moral ideas, diſtinctive of good and evil! 
Hitherto we have known no law, but that of neceſ- 


ſity : now we have a n and we ſhall 


ſoon arrive at congrui goodneſs. 

The ſame. inſtinct excites the different faculties of 
man. To the activity of the body, which ſeeks 
every way to exert itſelf, ſucceeds that of the mind, 
which ſeeks for inſtruction. In the 
children are active; afterwards they grow curi- 
ous z and this cu — a direction, 
is their firſt mover at ave now attain · 
ed. Let us always diſtinguiſh = inclinations =_ 
us by nature, from thoſe produced by Go 
There is a deſire of knowledge founded on 
conſidered as a man of 
another ariſes from the natural curioſity of 
man, whereby he is engaged in the purſuit of every 
thing, in which he may either nearly or remote = 
concerned. The innate deſire of — 

— of fully ſatisfying that — ſets bin 
perpetually upon inquiring after new means\condus+ 
cive to that end. Such is the firſt principle of curio- 
ſity ; a ptinciple naturally implanted in the heart of 
man, but which ſhews itſelf only. in nee to 
our 


r 
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our ns and our improvements in knowledge. Sup- 
poſe a philoſopher baniſhed to a deſart iſland, with his 
inſtruments and books, and condemned to ſpend the 


remainder of his days on that ſport : he would hard- 


trouble his head any more about the ſyſtem of 
world, the laws of attraction, or the calculus dif- 
ferentialis z perhaps he would never more open any 
of his books; but he would be ſure to explore every 
corner of his iſland, be it ever ſo large. Let us 
therefore exclude from our firſt ſtudies thoſe ſciences 
for which man has not a natural taſte, and confine 
ourſelves to thoſe to which we are directed by in- 
This earth is the iſland deſigned for the human 


- the object moſt ſtriking to the eye is the ſun. 
ſoon 


as our thoughts begin to be diverted from 
ourſelves, our firſt conſiderations are directed to both 
thoſe ſubjects. Hence the philoſophy of moſt ſavage 
nations is entirely confined to the imaginary diviſions 
of the earth, and the divinity of the ſun. 

Some perhaps will ſay, what a ſtrange digreſſion! Juſt 
now our thoughts were employed about what imme- 
diately affects and ſurrounds us: and now, on a ſud- 
den, we are traverſing the globe, and making excur- 
ſions to the further extremity of the univerſe ! This 
digreſſion, however, is owing to the progreſs of our 
abilities, and to the bent of our underſtanding. Dur- 
ing the ſtate of weakneſs and inſufficiency, the care 


of our preſervation confines us within ourſelves: in 


the ſtate of power and ſtrength, the deſire of ex · 


tending our exiſtence carries us out of ourſelves, and 


makes us launch out as far as we can poſſibly reach; 
but the intellectual world being yet unknown to us, 
our thought can pierce no further than the eye, and 
dur underſtanding is enlarged only in proportion to 
the ſpace it meaſures. r. | 


* 


Loet us transform our ſenſations into ideas, without 


making à ſudden tranſition from ſenſible to intellec- 


1 


tual obhects. It is by the former we are — 
. e 


which he tinges the brightened firmament, betoke 
his approach. The fire increaſes, the orient ſeems + 
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the knowledge of the latter. Let the mind, in its 
firſt ions, be always guided by the ſenſes. Let 
there be no other book but the world, no other in- 
ſtruction than facts. The boy chat reads, does not 
think, nor gain inſtruction, he only learns a parcel 
of words. | 

Endeavour to make your pupil attentive to the 
phænomena of nature, and you will ſoon excite his 
curioſity ; but to keep it alive, be not in a hurry to 
ſatisfy it. Put ſome queries to him, ſuited to his ca- 

ity, and let him ſolve them himſelf. Let his 
am ras be not founded in your authority, but in 
his own inveſtigation ; let him not learn, but invent 
the ſciences. If ever you ſubſtitute authority in the 
place of reaſon, he will reaſon no more, but be a 
dupe to 2 of on * 5 wy 

Being deſirous your- pupil ſhould learn 9 
8 provide him —— ſpheres and —— a , 

'hat a machinery! To what purpoſe are all thoſe 
repreſentations? Why do not you begin with ſhew- 
ing him the object itſelf, that, at leaſt, he may 
know the ſubje& of your diſcourſe. 

Some delightful evening you may take the recrea- 
tion of a walk with him to a convenient ſpot, where 
the horizon is all laid open to the eye, allowing 4 full 
proſpect of the ſetting ſun z then r no- 
tice of the different objects which mark the part of 
the heavens, where that radiant globe ſinks beneath 
the hemiſphere. The ſucceeding day, deſirous to 
breathe the freſh air, you return to the ſame ſpot be- 
fore the fun riſes. The ruddy ſtreaks of fire, wi 


all in flames; the growing luſtre makes you ex- 
pect that glorious luminary long before he ſhews his 


glittering head. Each minute you imagine he 


emerging from the horizon; at length he comes, and 
with refulgent majeſty walks abroad. A tranicend- 


ent brightneſs darts Ike lightning, ſhedding da 


through 
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90 8 whole hemiſphere ; the vail of darkneſs is 
removed, the gates of light are unbarred, man perceives 
— place, and finds it embellihed. What a 
petin opened While the ſable night involved this 

— the globe in her dark mantle, the flowery lawns 
acquired a pleaſing freſhneſs ; the roſy- fingered morn 
ſhews the plains arrayed with a lively verdure ; and the 
radiant beams, with which they are gilded, diſcloſe a 
tranſparentnet-work of pearly drops, which, like liquid 
cryſtals, ſparkle upon the eye. The feathered choir 
unite in concert, to ſalute the father of life; they all 

_ hymn their creator, not one is ſilent. Their notes 
are more languiſhingly ſweet about this time, than 
during the remainder of the day, as if they had ſcarce 
awoke from peaceful ſlumbers. The aſſemblage of all 
theſe objects makes ſo lively an impreſſion on the ſenſes, 
as ſeems to penetrate the ſoul. There, for half an hour, 
you may enjo — raptures, which no man living is 
able to withſtand: ſo rdeligöctul, ſo magnificent a 
rom can be beheld by no mortal with inſenſi- 


The maſter, glowing with exratic rapture, would 
fain infuſe it into bis pupil's breaſt ; he fancies he 
ſhall be able to communicate thoſe pleaſing ſenſations, 
by rendering him attentive to what paſſes within him- 
ſelf. What ſtupidity ! The heart alone is animated 
with contemplating the beauties of nature; to enjoy 
this proſpect, we muſt really feel it. The child per- 
ceives * objects, but is unable to diſtinguiſh the re- 
lations by which they are connected; neither can he 
f perceive the harmony of the ſpheres. It == 

experience, and a train of ideas, to which 
vet à ſtranger, to feel the impreſſion ariſing from 
ſo agreeable a mixture of ſenſible perceptions. If he 
has ur- travelled over deſart plains, if burning ſands 
e his feet, if he has never been over- 


the ſcorching reflection of the ſun· beamꝭ 
fon T Ercnnding — how will he be able to re- 


liſh the reviving air of a morning ſcenery ? "_— 


2 


* 


ſhall the 


* 
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breathing ſweets of a flo 


wery —.— the 
lively charms of a verdant lawn, the brilliant drops 
of the ly dew, or the ſoft tread on the velvet 
down, be able to enrapture his ſenſes ? How ſhall the 
warbling of the ſ of the wood have to 
enchant his ſoul, if he is yet a ſtranger to the melt- 
ing accents of love and pleaſure ? Is it poſſible for 
him to feel the leaſt tranſport at the opening of ſo 
glorious a day, if his imagination is incapable of 
painting the joyous ſcenes with which it may be 
filled ? In ſhort, how ſhall his ſoul be melted with 
the enchanting proſpe& of nature, if he knows not 
the hand that took care to array it in all its beauty ? 
Never talk W il in a language he does 
not underſtand. Make uſe of no pompous deſcrip- 
tions, no flowers of rhetoric, no figures, nor poetry. 
At preſent, taſte and ſentiment are our of the 

tion. Continue to be plain and intelligible ; the time 
will come but too ſoon, when you mult have recourſe 
ro another 


Your pupil being educated according to the prin- 


ciples here laid down, and accuſtomed to draw all 
his know from himſelf, and never to apply for 


aſſiſtance, but when he was convinced of his on in- 


abilities, every new object he beholds, he examines 
it a long time in thoughtful ſilence. He meditates, 
but does not. aſk many queſtions. You muſt there- 
fore be ſatisfied with repreſenting the objects to 
him at a proper time; and when you have ſeen his 
curioſity , ſufficiently excited, x rom ſome laconic 


queſtion to him, which ſhall in the way of 
reſolving his doubts. W 07 
Upon the t occaſion, after having contem- 


plated the riſing ſun along with your pupil, after 
having made him obſerve mountains and 
adjacent objects on that ſide, and after you have 
permitted him to talk for ſome time on that ſubject, 
be ſilent yourſelf a few minutes, as if you were 
in a deep ſtudy, and then ſay to him: 3 
GR? ©; & 2 
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<« that laſt night the ſun ſet in yonder part of the 
„ heavens, and this morning it roſe on the oppoſite 
« fide. How is this accounted for?“ Say not a word 
more ; if he aſks you any queſtions, make him no 
anſwer, but change the diſcourſe ; leave him to him- 
| 2 and you may be ſure he will reflect on what you 
To accuſtom a child to give his attention to 
objects, and to be ſtrongly affected with ſenſible 
truths, he muſt be kept a few days in ſuſpence, be- 
fore they are diſcovered to him. If he does not ſuffi- 


ciently apprehend the preſent queſtion, there is a 


way to render it ſtill more obvious to him, which is, 
to repeat it in other terms. If he knows not in what 
manner the ſun moves from its ſetting to its riſing, at 
leaſt he can tell the manner of its motion from its 
riling to its ſetting. Of this he has ocular demon- 
ſtration. Explain therefore the former queſtion by 
the latter: either your pupil is abſolutely ſtupid, or 
the analogy is too obvious to eſcape him. Let this 
be his firſt lecture in coſmography. 
As it is our rule to proceed gradually from one ſen- 
ſible idea to another, and as we dwell ſome time up- 
on the ſame ſubject, in order to render it familiar to 
us, and, in ſhort, as we never force our pupil to give 
his attention to any-one object, it will be ſome time 
before we advance from this firſt lecture, to know the 
real courſe of the ſun, and the figure of the earth. 
But as all the apparent motions of the-heavenly bodies 
depend on the ſame principle, and the. firſt obſerva- 
tion leads to all the reſt, leſs capacity, but more 
time, is required, to proceed from the diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth to the calculation of eclipſes, than 
to have a perfect idea of day and night. | 
Since the ſun turns round the earth, he deſcribes a 
circle, and every circle muſt have a center; that we 
know al This center is inviſible, being in the 
very heart of the earth; but two points, correſpond- 
ing to it, may be marked on the ſurface. A rod 
* paſſing 
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paſſing through all three, and extending both ways to 
the heavens, ſhall be the axis of the earth, and of the 
diurnal motion of the ſun. A globular totum, turning 
upon one of its points, repreſents the heavens turning 
upon their axis; and the two points of the totum are 
the two poles: the boy will be glad to know one of 
them; and I will ſhew'it ro him near the tail of the 
little bear. This will afford us amuſement enough for 
one night; by degrees he familiarizes himſelf with 
the ſtars, and from thence he conceives a deſire of diſ- 
tinguiſhing theplanets,and obſerving the conſtellations. 

We have beheld the ſun riſe at midſummer ; 
we ſhall likewiſe ſee him riſe at Chriſtmas, or 'fome 
other day in winter, when the weather is fair: for it is 
well known, we are not given to idlenefs, and it is 
an amuſement to us to dety the cold. I have taken 
care to make this ſecond obſervation, juſt in the very 
place where we made the firſt ; and by means of 
ſome preparatory diſcourſe to introduce the remark, 
we ſhall both cry out, Ha! this is pleaſant indeed! 
The ſun no longer riles in the ſame place! Here are. 
our old marks; and now it riſes there. Then 
there is one eaſt for the ſummer, and another for 
the winter, My young tutor, you are in the path 
of knowledge: theſe examples are ſufficient to — 
your pupil acquainted with the ſphere, by making u 
of the earth inſtead of an artificial globe, and the real 
ſun inſtead of its repreſentation. 

In general, I would not adviſe you ever to ſubſtitute 
the ſign, but when it is impoſſible to ſhew the ching 
ſignified. For the repreſentation engroſſes the boy's at- 
tention, and makes him forget the thing repreſented. 

The armillary ſphere appears to me an ill- con- 
trived, diſproportioned machine. The confuſed circles 
and whimfical figures, which are delineated on it, 
give it the air of necromancy, and prove a bugbear 
to children. The earth is too ſmall, the circles are 
too large and too numerous; ſome, as the colures, 
are abſolutely uſeleſs ; each circle is larger than the 


oil. R earth; 


| 
1 
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earth ; their thickneſs gives them an air of ſolidity, 
which occaſions their being taken for real circular 
maſſes ; and when you tell a boy that theſe are ima- 
ginary circles, he is quite puzzled ; he neither knows 
what he ſees, nor * 6 what you ſay to him. 
We have not as yet learnt to ſuppoſe ourſelves in the 
place of children; we do not enter into their no- 
tions, but make them conform to ours; and ſtill fol- 
lowing our own way of reaſoning, we fill their heads 
with extravagance and error, blended with a conſi- 


derable number of, truths. 


It is a queſtion, whether the analytic or ſynthetic me- 
thod be preferable in the ſtudy of the ſciences. It is 
not always neceſſary to abide by either. Sometimes 
you may reſolve and compound in the ſame enquiry, 
and direct your pupil by the ſynthetic method, when he 
fancies he is only analyſing. Then by employing 
both indifferently, they will ſerve to confirm each 


other, Setting out at the ſame time from two op- 


polite points, without thinking to perform the ſame 
journey, he will be agreeably ſurprized to find 
that both ways lead to the ſame object. Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, I wanted to teach him geography, » would 
begin at its two extremes, and unite the ſtudy of the 
revolutions. of the globe to the meaſurement of its 
parts, beginning from the place we inhabit. While 
your pupil is buſied in the ſtudy of the ſphere, and 
foaring to the celeſtial bodies, bring him down to the 
diviſion of the carth, and ſhew him the ſpot where 
he ſojourns, Ld 
His two firſt points of geography ſhould be the 
town he lives in, and his father's country ſeat; next 


to theſe, he ſhould obſerve the intermediate places on 


the road, then the neighbouring rivers, then the ſun's- 
aſpect, and the manner of finding out the eaſt of the 
e you are in, This is the point of re-union. 

et him make a map from this ſurvey, beginning 
ſimply with the two objects only, then gradually add- 


ing the others, as he comes to know or eſtimate their 


diſtance 
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diſtance and poſition, You fee what advantage we 
have procured him beforehand, by furniſhing his eye 
with a compaſs. | 

Notwithſtanding this advantage, you muſt direct 
him a little, and but very little, without his know- 
ing it. If he is miſtaken, let him proceed, do not 
ſet him right. Patiently wait till he is capable of 
ſeeing and of correcting his error himſelf ; or, at the 
moſt, take a favourable opportunity, by introducing 
ſome operation, to convince him of it. Were he 
never to be miſtaken, he would not learn fo well. It 
is not, however, intended at preſent that he ſhould 
be thoroughly inſtructed in the topography of the 
country, but that he ſhould know the means of ac- 
quiring that inſtruction ; it is of little ſignification, 
whether he has the maps in his head, provided he 
has a clear idea of the object they repreſent, and of 
the art of conſtructing them. See the ignorance of 
my Emilius ! How great the difference between him 
and your learned pupils! They underſtand maps ; 
and he is capable of conſtructing them. From hence 
alſo he is ſupplied with new ornaments for his apart- 
ment. 

Remember always, that the deſign of my method 
of education is, not to learn my pupil a great variety 
of things, but to take care that he ſhall * none 
but preciſe and clear ideas. Were he to be alt 
ther ignorant, it ſignifies nothing, provided he im- 
bibes no errors: to guard him againſt theſe, 1 en- 
rich his mind with truths. Reaſon and judgment 
advance but ſlowly ; prejudices croud in very faſt, 
and we muſt endeavour to ſtem the torrent of the 
latter, But if you regard ſcience on its own account, 

ou launch into an unfathomable, boundleſs ocean, 

the perils of which it will be impoſſible for 

you to eſcape. When I ſee a man, ſeduced by the 
charms of univerſal knowledge, and leaping conti- 
nually from one ſcience to another, I fancy to myſelf 
I behold a child gathering ſhells on the ſea-ſhore. 
R 2 He 
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He firſt begins to fill his ets without any choice; 
tempted by the ſight 2 more beautiful, 
he throws the former away, then goes on taking and 
rejecting, till fatigued and confounded in his judg- 
ment, he concludes with flinging them all away, and 
returns home empty - handed. 

During the earlieſt E of infancy, we had too 
much time on our hands; for which reaſon, we en- 
deavoured to loſe it, for fear of its being miſemployed. 
But here it is quite the contrary ; we have not ſuffi - 
cient leifure for every uſeful purſuit. Remember the 

aſſions are advancing apace, and as ſoon as they 

nock at the door, your pupil will pay no attention 
but to them. The period of calm intelligence flies 
away with ſuch rapidity, and has ſo many other ne- 
ceſſary uſes, that it is a folly to imagine it ſufficient 
to acquire much learning. The buſineſs at preſent is 
not to teach your pupil the ſciences, but to give him 
a taſte for thoſe ſtudies, and to point out the method 
of learning them, when this taſte is improved. This 
is certainly the fundamental principle of a good edu- 
Cation. 

Now is the time for accuſtoming him gradually to 
fix his attention on the ' ſame object; yet this atten- 
tion muſt never be the effect of conſtraint, but of 
curioſity and pleaſure; you muſt take particular care, 
that it does not keep him too long on the ſtretch, ſa 
as to occaſion diſguſt. Let your eye be ever upon 
the watch, and let what will happen, break all off 
before he is ſurfeited; for it is not of ſo much impor- 
tance that he ſhould learn any ſcience at all, as that 
he ſhould do nothing by compulſion. 

If he puts a queſtion to you himſelf, make ſuch an 
anſwer as ſhall keep alive, but not ſatisfy, his curio- 
ſity : eſpecially when you perceive, that inſtead of deſir- 
ing inſtruction, he trifles only, and fatigues you with 
a, thouſand fooliſh queſtions, ſtop him immediately, 
for you * be ſure he does not trouble his head 

u 


about the ſubject, but only wants to teize you * 
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his impertinence. You ſhould have leſs regard to the 
words, than to the motives of his inquiry. This 
precaution has not been as yet ſo neceſſary ; but now 
it becomes of the utmoſt importance, as ſoon as your 


pupil begins to reaſon. 

There is a chain of general truths, by which all 
the ſciences are con to common principles, and 
ſucceſſively unfolded. This is the method of philo- 
ſophers * we have nothing to do with it at pre- 
ſent. There is another chain of quite a different 
kind, whereby every particular object is connected to 
another, and always points to the next in ſucceſſion. 
This ogder is a conſtant ſource of curioſity ; it 
up the attention required by the ſeveral objects, and 
is the method followed by grown perſons ; but eſpe- 
cially it ought to be uſed by children. When we found 
out the eaſt of our ſituation, to delineate our maps, 
we were obliged to trace à meridian. The two 

ints of interſection, found by ſhadows of equal 
— in the morning and evening, will give an ex- 
cellent meridian for an aſtronomer only thirteen years 
old. But this meridian is ſoon effaced ; it requires 
ſome time to trace it, and obliges a perſon to perform 
his operations always on the ſame ſpot. So much 
care and conſtraint will diſguſt your pupil. at laſt. 
This inconvenience we foreſaw, and provided againſt it. 

Behold me again involved in a long and unimpor- 
tant detail. Reader, I hear thy murmurings, and 
diſregard them: I will not ſacrifice the — uſeful 
part of this book to thy impatience. Take thy re- 
medy, in regard to my prolixity ; for I have taken 
mine, in reſpe& to thy complaints. 

Long had my pupil and I perceived, that ſtraw was 
attracted by divers bodies, after being properly rubbed, 
as amber, glaſs, wax; and that by others it was not 
attracted. By chance we met with one, which had till 
a more extraordinary virtue; this was to attract file- 
duſt and bits of iron at ſome diſtance, and without 
friction, How often were we amuſed with this at- 
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tractive property, without obſerving any uſe in it. 
At length we found that the magnetic quality was 
communicated to the ſteel itſelf, touched to a certain 
degree, We happened one day to go to a neighbour- 
ing fair, where a juggler, holding a piece of bread 
in his hand, attracted a duck of wax, fwimming a- 
bout in a baſon. We. were very much ſurprized, 
but did not ſay he was a conjurer; for we did not 
underſtand the nature of witchcraft. Continually 
ſtruck with effects, without being able to unravel 
their cauſe, we ſuſpend our judgment of things, and 
quietly remain in our ſtate of ignorance, till an op- 
portunity offers to deliver us from it. . 

By the time we got home, we had talked ſuch a 
vaſt deal of the juggler's legerdemain, that we re- 
ſolved to imitate the duck : for this purpoſe we took 
a large needle, touched with the loadſtone, and co- 
vered it with wax, which we moulded as well as we 
could into the ſhape of a duck ; ſo that the needle 
paſſed through the body, from the beak to the tail. 
We then laid it upon the water, and putting a key 
near the beak, with a joy which you may eaſily con- 
ceive, we found that our duck followed the key ex- 
actly as that of the juggler ſwimmed after the piece 
of bread. To obſerve in what direction the duck 
ſtops in the water, when it is ſuffered to be at reſt, is 
an affair we can do at any other time. But being 
quite full of our firſt object at preſent, we think of 
nothing farther. | 
The ſame evening we returned to the fair, with a 
piece of bread properly prepared in our pocket; and 
as ſoon as the juggler had performed his trick, my 
little philoſopher, who could hardly contain himſelf all 
the while, told him, that the pertormance was not at 
all diffcult, for he himſelf could do as much: he 
was taken at his word. Immediately he drew the 
piece of -bread, with the concealed iron, out of his 
pocket: as he approached the table, his heart was 
ſeized with a great palpitation ; he preſented ” 

| bread, 
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bread, almoſt trembling with fear; the duck came, 
and followed it; Emilius cried out, ard with 
joy. What with clapping of hands, and the accla- 
mations of the company, the boy's head giddy, 
and he had almoſt loſt his ſenſes. The juggler, 
quite thunderſtruck, approached nevertheleſs to wiſh 
him joy, and embracing him in his arms, deſired he 
would honour him the next day with his preſence, 
adding, that he would take care to aſſemble a 
number of people, to witneſs and applaud his un- 
common abilities. My young naturaliſt, elated with 
his ſucceſs, would fain prattle; but inſtantly I ſtopped 
his mouth, and carried him off triumphant. 

In the mean time, my pupil reckoned every mi- 
nute with a ridiculous inquietude, He invited 
every body he met, and would have been glad that 
alt mankind were ators of his glory: impa- 
tient to mount the ſtage, he anticipated the hour, 
and flew to the place appointed, where the hall was al- 
ready thronged. Entering the place, his little heart 
began to flutter, There were to be other feats of 
ſkill, previous to this ; the juggler ſurpaſſed him- 
ſelf, and performed wonders. The boy took no 
notice of all this; he was in ſome agitation, the 


ſweat ran down his face, and he could hardly. 
draw his breath; all the while he kept fumbling in 


his pocket, and held the bir of bread with an impa- 
tient, but trembling, hand. At length it came to 
his turn, and the maſter proclaimed the exhibition a- 
loud with great ceremony. My pupil, ſomewhat 
abaſhed, drew near, and pulled out his bit of bread. 
. - « . But, what a ſtrange viciſſitude in human af- 
fairs! The duck, but yeſterday ſo tame, is grown 
wild to-day ; inſtead of preſenting its beak, it rurned 
its tail, and ſwam away, flying from the bread, and 
from the hand that preſented it, with the ſame cele- 
rity as before it had followed them. After many 
ineffectual trials, attended with ſhouts of deriſion, 
the boy complained that he was impoſed upon, that 
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it was another duck, ſubſtituted in the room of the 


former, and challenged his antagoniſt himſelf to try 
his ſkill upon chis. 

The juggler, without making any reply, took a 
piece of bread out of his pocket, and preſented it to 
the duck ; the latter followed the bread, and * 
proached the hand by which it was attracted. The 
youth took hold of the ſame piece of bread, but, 
inſtead of ſucceeding better than before, he perceived 
the duck make game of him, and move in circles 
round the baſon; at length, the boy withdrew quite 
confuſed, not daring any longer to ſtand the hiſſing 
of the populace. 

Thereupon the juggler took the piece of bread, 
which my boy had brought with him, and made 
uſe of it wich the ſame ſucceſs as he did his own : 
then he took out the bit of iron before the crowd, 
which occaſioned another laughter at our expence ; 
and with the bread, though ſtripped of the iron, he 
drew the duck in the manner as before. The ſame 
thing he performed with another bit of bread, cut by 
a third hand; he did as much afterwards with his 
glove, and with the tip of his finger. At length, 
removing to the middle of the room, with an em- 
phaſis peculiar to ſuch ſort of gentry, he declared the 
duck would obey his voice, as well as his geſture : 
accordingly he ſpoke, and the duck obeyed ; he bid 
it go to the right, and it went to the right; to come 
back, and it came back ; to turn about, and it turned 


about; the motion as rapid as the command. The 


repeated applauſes of the people were juſt ſo many. 


Qutrages to us; we made off unperceived, and ſhut our- 


ſelves up in our apartment, without going to proclaim 
Qur ſucceſs to all the world, as we originally intended, 
The next, morning ſomebody knocked at the door; 

I opened it, and found it was the juggler. He com- 
plained very madeſtly of our behaviour; he would 
willingly know what he had done to diſoblige us, 
that we. ſhould depreciate his performance in t * 
| of 
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of the people, and rob him of his livelihood ? And 
what great wonder is there in attraQting a duck of 
wax, that you ſhould purchaſe this honour at the ex- 
pence of an honeſt man's ſubſiſtence ? Faith, gentle- 
men, had I any other way of getting my bread, I 
ſhould not boaſt of this. You may imagine, that a 
man, who has ſpent his days in following this wretc 
ed trade, knows more of the — 2 you, who 
practiſed it but a few minutes. If I did not exhibit 
the maſter-pieces of my dexterity at firſt, it was be- 
cauſe I thought it not right to be in a hurry to diſ- 
play my riches ; I always took care to reſerve my beſt 
tricks for a proper occaſion, and beſides what you 
have beheld, I have ſtill come more to check the in- 
diſcretion of young people. However, I am come, 
gentlemen, to acquaint you with the ſecret, which 
puzzled you ſo much, begging you will not divulge 
it to my prejudice, but be more reſerved another time. 
' Saying this, he ſhewed us his machine, and, to 
our great ſurprize, we perceived, that it conſiſted 
only of a powerful magnet, which was moved about 
by a boy under the table, unperceived by the ſpec- 
tators. | 


The man put up his machine again, and, after we 


had given him many thanks, and made our apologies 
for what had paſſed, we offered him a preſent, which 
he refuſed ! No, gentlemen, ſaid he, I cannot 
&« ſufficiently commend your conduct, to accept of 
your preſents ; I am pleaſed that you are obliged 
to me againſt your will; and that is all my re- 
„ venge. Learn from hence, that there is genero- 


© ſity to be found in all ſtates and conditions. I 
©. make people pay for my exhibitions, but not for. 


© my inſtructions.” 


As he was going out, he addreſſed himſelf parti - 


cularly to me, and made me the — 
I can eaſily excuſe, ſaid he, that child; he ſinned 
* through ignorance, But you, Sir, who muſt 
4 | have 
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& have known the nature of his fault, how could 
« you 5 him? Since you live together, you, as the 
« eldeſt, ſhould have adviſed him; your experience 
« 1s the authority by which he ought to have been 
4 directed. If ever he comes to condemn himſelf 
« in his riper years for the errors of his youth, you 
% may be ſure he will reproach you for thoſe which 
« were owing to your neglect.” | 

. Theſe words being ended, he left us both very 
much confuſed. I blamed myſelf for my fooliſh in- 
dulgence; promiling the youth, I would facrifice at 
another time to his intereſt, and admoniſh him of his 
faults before he committed them : for the time is ap- 
proaching, when our relations muſt alter, and the 
ſeverity of the maſter muſt ſucceed to the complai- 
ſance of the companion : this alteration ſhould be in- 
troduced by degrees, and, like every other, muſt be 
provided for in time. 

The day following we returned to the fair, to ſee 
the flight of hand, which had been explained to us. 
With a profound reſpet, we approached our So- 
crates, the juggler ; ſcarce did we preſume to lift up 
our Eyes in his preſence ; he treated us with the ut- 
moſt civility, and aſſigned us ſo honourable a place 
at the exhibition, that we were quite confounded. 
He 4 all his tricks as uſual ; but he amuſed 


himſelf a long time with that of the duck, looking 
at us frequently with an air of ſeverity. We under- 


ſtood the whole, but ſaid not a word. If my pupil 
would have preſumed to open his mouth, his maſter 
would have cruſhed him in pieces. 
The long detail of this example is of greater im- 
tance, than one would imagine at firft ſight. How 
many leſſons are contained in this one! How many 
mortifying conſequences occaſioned by a firſt emo- 
tion.of vanity! Young preceptor, watch this emo- 
gon with care: If you can render it productive of 
humiliation and diſgrace, it will be a long time _ 
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he repeats the ſecond. What an ap $! you will 
ſay. I grant you, and all to make us a 
which ſhall ſupply the place of the meridian. 


| Having learnt that the acts through other 
bodies; we were in hurry to make a machine 
like that of the juggler. For this end we ſet a large 


flat baſon on a table, and filled it with water ; then we 
our duck into it which we had ſhaped a little 
than the former, &c. Fixing our attention 
round the baſon, at length we obſerved that the duck, 
when at reſt, always preſerved nearly the ſame direc- 
tion, We followed this experiment ; and examining 
the direction, we found it was from fouth to north: 
no more was wanting; we diſcovered our compals, or 
what was equivalent to it; and behold we launched 
into phyſics. 

There are different climates on the earth, and dif- 
ferent temperatures in thoſe climates. The ſeaſons 
vary more ſenſibly, in proportion as we draw nearer 
the pole: all bodies are contracted by cold, and di- 
lated by heat; an effect more commenſurable by flu- 
ids, and more efpecially by ſpirituous liquors ; this 
was the origin of the thermometer, The wind blows 


in our face, therefore the air is a body and a ſenſible 


fluid ; though there is no poſſibility of ſeeing it. 
Turn a drinking-glaſs upſide down in the water, the 
liquid will not fill it, unleſs you leave a paſſage for 
the air to eſcape; the air is therefore capable of re- 
ſiſtance : — 14 the glaſs ſtill harder downwards, and 
the water will gain upon the air, without being able 
entirely to fill up this ſpace; the air is therefore 
capable of ſome degree of compreſſion. A ball filled 
with compreſſed air rebounds better than one replen- 
iſhed with any other ſubſtance ; hence we find the air 
is an elaſtic body. When you are ſtretched: at full 
length in a bathing-tub, if you lift your arm in an 
horizontal poſition out of the water, you will feel it 
loaded with a very heavy weight; the air is then a 
heavy body, and may be weighed againſt other _— 
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this produced the invention of the barometer, the fy- 
phon, the wind-gun, and the air-pump. The laws 
of ſtatics and hydroſtatics are diſcovered by ſuch 
fimple experiments. I would not have my pupil 
enter the cabinet of an experimental philoſopher. 
All that apparatus of inſtruments and machinery is 
diſagreeable to me. A ſcientific air deſtroys the 
ſcience. Such a multitude of engines either frighten 
the boys, or their figures weaken that attention, 
which he ought to pay to their effects. 

I ſhould be for conſtructing all our machines our- 
ſelves; and would not begin to make the inſtru- 
ment before the experiment; but after we had fall- 
en upon the latter, as it were by chance, we ſhould 
by degrees invent an inſtrument to confirm it. I 
had much rather our inſtruments were not ſo com- 
plete and accurate, and we had clearer ideas of 
what they ought to be, as alſo of their reſpective ope- 
rations. For my firſt leſſon in ſtatics, inſtead of 
ſeeking for a balance and ſcales, I lay a ſtick acroſs 
the back of a chair; I meaſure the length of both 
ends, when it is equally balanced; on each end I 
hang ſometimes equal, ſometimes unequal, weights; 
then drawing the ſtick towards me, or puſhing it 
away as occalion requires, I find at length, that the 
equilibrium reſults from a mutual proportion between 
the weights and the length of the levers. Thus is 
my little philoſopher capable of rectifying a balance 
before he — beheld one. 

There is no manner of doubt, but a perſon ac- 
quires much clearer and ſurer ideas of the things 
which he learns of himſelf, than of thoſe for which 
he is beholden to inſtruction. Beſides that his 
reaſon is not accuſtomed ſervilely to ſubmit to autho- 
rity, he becomes more ingenious in diſcovering re- | 
' lations, in connecting ideas, and in inventing ma- 
chines z whereas, by - adopting the contrivance of 
others, the underſtanding finks into a ſtate of dull- 
neſs and ſupinity, like the man who having Con 
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ber of * (aan * 
to m about, at length is 
4 activity of his limbs. Boileau boaſted 
having taught Racine to rhime with difficulty: among 
ſuch a number of admirable methods to abridge the 
ſtudy of the ſciences, we ſtand — need of 
— 4 would ſhew us how to learn with leſs 

ity. | 

The chief benefit ariſing from theſe low and la- 
borious reſearches, is to maintain the body, during 
a courſe of ſpeculative ſtudies, in its full activity, 
and to form the hands inceſſantly to labour, or to 
employments of public advantage. The invention 
of ſuch a number of inſtruments to direct us in our 
experiments, and to ſupply the deficiency of the ſenſes, 
is the cauſe of our neglecting to exerciſe the latter. 
The theodolite makes it unneceſſary to eſtimate the 
extent of angles z the eye which uſed to meaſure di- 
ſtances exactly, relies on the chain ; the ſteel-yard di- 
ſpenſes with my judging of a weight by my hands. 

he more ingenious our inſtruments, the more our or- 
gans become rude and imperfect ; by aſſembling ſuch 
a number of machines, we find no reſource within 
lves. 

But when to conſtruct theſe machines we make 
uſe of that ſagacity and addreſs which are requiſite to 
do without them, then indeed we ſuſtain no loſs, but 
are conſiderable gainers ; for by adding art to na- 
ture, we become more ingenious, without loſing 
our dexterity. Inſtead of tying a boy down to 
his books, I would employ him in a workſhop ; 
his hands would be buſied to improve his mind; 
he would become a philoſopher, while he imagined 
himſelf only an artiſan. In ſhort, this practice is 
attended with other uſes, of which hereafter, and 
we ſhall ſee in what manner philoſophical entertain- 
ments lead to the exerciſe of the proper functions of 
humanity. 
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I have already taken notice, that ſpeculative ſei- 
ences are ſeldom fit for children, even drawing 
towards puberty ; but without entering with them 
very deeply into a ſyſtem of phyſics, that their 
periments be connected to one another by ſome chain 
deduction, to the end that they may range them in 
their minds, and recollect them whenever there is 
occaſion : for it is difficult for facts, or even ſepa- 
rate concluſions, to continue long in the memory, 
without ſome thread or connection of ideas. 

In your reſearches into the laws of nature, begin 

always with the moſt common and moſt obvious 
phenomena ;z and accuſtom your pupil not to con- 
fider them as arguments, but as mere facts. I take up 
a ſtone, and pretending to lay it in the air, I open 
my hand, and the ſtone falls to the ground ; I look 
at Emilius, who is very attentive to what I am about, 
and I aſk him, how came that ſtage to fall? 
What child in the world be puzzled at 
ſuch a queſtion ? None, noi Emilius, had I 
not taken care to prepare matters ſo, that he ſhould 
not know how to anſwer. They will all ſay the ſtone 
falls, becauſe it is heavy: and what is heavy? that 
which falls. Then the ſtone falls, becauſe it falls. 
Here my young philoſopher is aground. This is 
my firſt lecture in natural philoſophy, and whether 
it improves him in this branch of learning or not, it 
is certainly a leſſon founded on good ſenſe. 

In proportion as the boy ripens in underſtanding, 


conſiderations of higher importance oblige us to be 
18 


more careful in regard to the choice of his occupa- 
tions. As ſoon as he acquires a ſufficient degree 
of ſelf-knowledge,. ſo as to conceive in what his 
real welfare conſiſts, or becomes capable of ap- 
prehending ſuch an extent of relations, as to judge 
of what is ſuitable to his preſent ſtate; from that 
moment he is in a condition of perceiving the 
difference between labour and amuſement, and of 


looking upon the latter only as a relaxation * 
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— Then it is that objects of teal uti- 
ity may be admitted into his ſtudies, and engage 
him to "onde himſelf more conſtantly to them, 
than he would to mere amuſement. The law of 
neceſſity ever recurring to the mind, inſtructs us 
betimes to do what is di le, to prevent our 
receiving” a $ill greater M gas Such is the uſe 


of ES IS regulation of 
appineſs or miſery of man- 


Every individual would be happy ; but to attain this 
end, we ſhould begin with knowing in what true hap» 
pineſs conſiſts. The natural felicity of man is as ſim- 
ple as his manner of life; it conſiſts in being free 
from pain: health, liberty, and neceſſaries conſtitute 
this felicity. The moral happineſs of man is another 
thing; but it is not of this we are treating at pre- 
ſent. - It is a truth I cannot too often repeat, that 
ag but objects 0 phyſical are capable of 

engaging the attention of children, eſpecially of thoſe 
whole vanity has not been 2 and — have not 
been already corru e prejudices of opinion. 

When _ rien gant their wants, their under- 
ſtandin far advanced, and they begin to 
know with of time. It is then a matter of im 
ance to direct the application of it to ſtudies real 
—_— ſuch however as ſhal] be adapted to their 

and capacity. Subjects relating to the moral or- 
— purpo purpoſes of ſociety, ought nr c 80 lf 

em ſo they urpaſs their 

degree of — g. It is — folly . 
= = ſhould apply themſelves to things, becauſe 
we tell them — — thoſe things are for their 
good, without their — in ma, - this good con- 
ſiſts; or becauſe we aſſure them that thofe things 
will greatly redound to their profit, when they grow 
up do man's eſtate, while they have no intereſt in them 
at preſent, and no idea of a future advantage. 


Let 


—ͤ——-P 
— 


imagine you are acti 


Let a Add e as nothing truſt ; nothing is 
in regard to m but — he perceives to be 

By anticipating his natural knowledge, you 

with forecaſt; but you are 

miſtaken. To ſupply him with a few idle inſtru- 
ments, for which — he will never have oc- 
caſion, you deprive him of the moſt univerſal and 
uſeful of all others, that · of good ſenſe; you ac- 
cuſtom him to ſuffer himſelf to be always conducted, 
and to be a mere machine in the hands of others. 
You 4 willing he ſhould be docile while he is 
this is deſiring he ſhould be a credulous 
fool * he is ripened in years. Lou are conti- 
nually making uſe of theſe — All I defire of 
you, is for your oum good, but you are not as yet capable 
of knowing it.' What is it to me, whether you do what 
Trequire of you or net? I is for yourſelf only you are 
doing it. With theſe fine ſpeeches you intend at pre- 
= to make him wiſe, but you only pave the way 
for the artful diſcourſes of ſome projector, conjurer, 
falſe prophet, or any other kind of knave ; who 
will endeayour to catch him in their ſnare, or per- 


ſuade him to adopt their folly. 


It is very fit a man ſhould be acquainted with a 
variety of things, the utility of which is above a 
child's comprehenſion ? but is it neceſſary, or even 
poſſible, a child ſhould learn every thing it behoves 
a man to know? Endeavour to teach a boy what- 
ever is uſeful to one of his years, and you will find 


him full employment. Why ſhould you, in preju- 


dice to the ſtudies fit for his preſent ſtate, make him 
apply himſelf to ſuch as are ſuitable only to an age, 

which he is ſo uncertain of ever attaining? But will 
it be time, you ſay, to learn what is proper for him 
to know, juſt when he has occaſion to make uſe of his 
knowledge? I cannot tell, but I am very certain, 


it is ce for him to learn it ſooner; for our 


real maſters are experience and ſenſation; and man is 
never * ſenſible of what is ſuitable to his _ 
c 


term that makes a 
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but from the circumſtances he has been under. A 
child knows that he is formed to be a man all the 
different ideas he is capable of having, in regard to 
man's eſtate, are to him ſo many oppo! 


rtunities of in- 
ſtruction; but with reſpe& to the ideas of that ſtate 
ſurpaſſing his reach, he ought to remain in abſolute 
ignorgnce of them. The preſent work is one con- 
tinued proof of this A of education. | 
As as we have been able to give our pupil an 
idea of the word «/eful, we have a conſiderable check 
upon him for. his better government: for this is a 
ng impreſſion upon his mind, 
as it bears a ſignification adapted to his age, and he 
clearly fees its relation to his preſent welfare. Com- 
mon boys are not ſtruck with this expreſſion; becauſe 
no care has been taken to give chem an idea of it, 
ſuitable to their capacity; beſides, as others always 
take ypon them to provide them with what is uſe 
ful, they never have occaſion to think of it them- 
ones, .and therefore they know not the nature of 
utility. | f 

Whet is that good for ? This muſt be henceforward 
the ſacred phraſe and the deciſive queſtion between 
my pupil and me on all occaſions; this the an- 
ſwer, which we ſhall ſurely give to all his in- 

ations z and it may ſerve as a curb to that 

multiplicity of - fooliſh and impertinent queſtions, with 
which children are inceſſantly teizing every body about 
them, rather to exerciſe a kind of wi" rl than for 
the ſake of improvement. A boy, whoſe chief leſ- 
ſon is to know nothing but what is uſeful, will inter- 
. Togate like Socrates ; he will not 2 a queſtion, 
. without giving of his own accord the reafon, which 
he knows he ſhall be aſked, before his queſtion is re- 
ſolved. | l 

How powerful an inſtrument I put into your hands, 
to' work upon your pupil ! As he knows not the rea- 
ſon of any one thing, you may reduce him to 
ſilence whenever you pleaſe : and, on the other hand, 

NI. 9 | how 
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+ th advantage, Which you derive. Tr 
80 hoWIed) rieftice, to-convineehim of 
The vtili Ns you propoſe! Fot, miſtake 
| Ne not, pr on fim this 8 
Ja. F is, it erer you propoſe iy in 
Fs \ He will not fail 17 5 r 
0 e Wat is M goott . 0 
DG arg. If 7 6 85 % Jet 1 
f 200 : a g You a 
bn, ou 6hly ehifeavour evade ſt. by 
bs a N88 80 hot «da ws ks 1 of 
Judge chat you reaſon your on, 4 
is 5500 Loa therefore will comelude, that * you 
call godd is ſuitable to Your own but not to his; 
Fade wb no 7 confide in you's und then ul 
ge B the maſter, who Would 1 
hort, * e his erfor to his difci 
_Preceptors Fate * 4 law not to \confeſk | 
errors ; but, for in pat, I ſhbuld chuſe rather n 
25 8 when i d it impoſſible to 7 1 


reaſons to a boy's capaci anon Ge Bon ins 


20 clear and umimpeac 
never incur his ufs, and 1 Mud atm uire mote 
credit with him by pretending ignorance, chin they by 
 concealiny theirs. 

In the 15 place, remember, that 1 it is ety ſeldom 
your province to propoſe what he is to learn; it is his 
line s to deſire, to ſeck, to find; yours to place the 
che within his reach, artfully to excite the deſire, 
and to furniſh him wich the means of 3 * 
From hence it follows, that your 
2 but well choſen: and as he wi There 
. occaſion to propoſe a great many more to You, than 
vou to him, you will be leſs to his attacks, and 
-/» be-oftener entitled to ſay to tum, Of har uje u to 

know what you aſt ? 
Beſides, as it is of very little conſequence fr him 
8480 learn this or that particular thing, provided he 80 
2 a tight 


3 


make you 
tal 


taken ; + ſomething elſe 


lutely gi 


voyages. 
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- ſhould dnly have diſplayed my pedantry, of which 
my pupil would not underſtand one word. He 
would be very deſirous to aſk me' again, of what-uſe 
is it to find out the eaſt of a place; but he durſt not, 
for fear of offending me. He finds his account 
much better in pretending to underſtand what he has 
been obliged to liſten to. Thus are your polite edu - 
cations conducted. | | | | 
But as our Emilius was brought up in a more ruſ- 
tic manner, and we have taken ſuch pains to render 
him flower in apprehenſion, he will not pay the leaſt 
attention to any thing of this. At the firſt word he did 
not underſtand, he would turn aſide, and play abonr 
the room, leaving me to finiſh my harangue by my- 
ſelf. Let us ſeek out for a more obvious ſolution : 
my ſcientific apparatus is of no ſignification to him. 
We were obſerving the ſituation of the foreſt to 
the north of Montmorency, when he interrupted me 
with his troubleſome queſtion, of what uſe 1s this ? 
You are in the right, ſaid I, we muſt think of it at 
our leiſure and if we find that this enquiry is good 
for nothing, we will reſume it no more, for we do 
not want ufeleſs amuſements. We felt then upon 
ſome other thing : and there was no more talk of 
geography during the reſt of the day. _ 3 
Ihe next morning I propoſed to him to take a 
walk before breakfaſt : he deſired nothing better. 
=> Boys are always ready for running about, and mine 
has good ſtout legs. We entered the foreſt, traverſed 
the open fields till we loſt our way, not knowing 
whereabouts we were; and when it was time to re- 
-turn, we could not tell which road to purſue. The 
heat of the day advanced; we grew hungry and im- 
patient, and wandered about from one fide to the 
other, among woods, quarries, and extenſive plains, 
but could meet with no direction whatever. Over- 
heated, and quite ſpent with fatigue and hunger, the 
longer we rambled, the more we were bewildered. 
At length we fat down, to reſt ourſelves, and to 
* ö con- 
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conſider what was beſt to be done. Emilius, whom 
I ſuppoſe to be educated in the ſame manner as 
another boy, does not deliberate about the mat 
but falls a crying; he is ignorant that we are juſt by 
the gates of Montmorency, and that only a narrow 
copſe conceals it from our eye: but this copſe is a 
foreſt to him; one of his years and ſtature is buried 
in the buſhes. 

After a few minutes ſilence, 1 ſaid to him with an 
air of inquietude, My dear Emilius, how ſhall we 
do to get out of this foreſt ? 

Emilius, all in a ſweat, and crying bitterly. I know 
nothing of the matter; I am tired, I am hungry; 1 

am thirſty. I can hold out no longer. 

Rouſſeau. Do you take me to be in a better condi- 
tion than you? or do you imagine I ſhould not 
too, could I breakfaſt upon tears? Our buſineſs is 
not to weep, but to find out our way. Let us fee 
your watch; what o'clock is it? 

Emilius. It is twelve o'clock, and I have not 
breakfaſted. 188 

Rouſſeau. True; it is twelve o'clock ; neither 

have I broke bread to-day. | 

Emilius. Then you muſt be exceeding hungry. 

Rouſſeau. Yes; but the miſchief is, my dinner 

will not come to look for me in this place. It is 
twelve o' clock. This was exactly the hour at which 
wie obſeryed the ſituation of this foreſt from Mont- 
morency: if we could but obſerve, in like manner, 
the ſituation of Montmorency from this foreſt. . . . . 

Emilius. True; but: yeſterday we beheld the fo- 

reſt, and we cannot ſee the town from hence. 

Rouſſeau. There is the miſchief. ,. . . If we could 

but find out its ſituation without ſeeing it. 
Emilius. O my good friend 

Rouſſeau. Did we not ſay that the foreſt was. ... 
Emilius. To the north of Montmorency. | 
Rouſſeau. Thereſ6re Montmorency mult be. .. .. 


S 3 Emilius. 


| 
l 
| 


— „ — out — 
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"wins: [Th he Gink of ch fr. 4 ng 
f Wee We have a way to find out the north at 


2 eu GIF Ant ing 
r. Ye, by rhe Seite are. I 
Nouſſeau. But the ſouth ? h 5 
Emilis, How is that to be done? 967 1 32736 
-  Rouſſeais: The ſouth is oppolite wo — 
 Emilins. That! is very true; we have only to Jook 
for the direction oppoſite to dur ſhadow; O, there 
is the ſouth, there is the ſouth! Surely 'Moncrworen- 
cy mult be on this fide ; læt us try this way: - 
© Rowfſeaie, You may be in the? right y lex-vs follon 
this path acroſs the wood, * 
, Emlius, clapping bit binds, and — for Joy. 
Ak | 1 ſee Montmorency! there it is before vs: I ſec 
it quite plain. Come along, let us get dur breakfaſt , 
8 and dine; let us make haſte.  Aftronowy, 
| I find” is good for ſomething. © 
Odſerve, that if he does not dake uſe 'of the 
latter ex preſſion, i it will be in his thoughts ; und it 
does not 8 which, provided he has it not from 
| me. Now you may depend upon it, that never while 
he breathes will he forget this day's leſſon ; whereas, 
if I had only ſuppoſed Alf chis in his apartment, my 
diſeourſe would have been forgot the next day. We 
wmquld therefore ſpeak as much as poſſibly we can by 
action, and never ſay thing but what we cannot do. 
| © | The feader, I hope, doesnot magme, unt L have 
ſuch a, contempt for his abilities,” as" ro him an 
example on each kind of ſtudy: yet ler the _ 
de what it will, I eannot too (ror adn wy 
| n proportion his proof of Tris 
3 8 ; for, as I fail — tlie 8 does not 
| ain his being totally ignorate, but in his imbib- 
3 ing erroneous opinions. 
I remember that I wanted to give a child a taſte = 
chemiſtry ; after ſhewing him ſeveral metalline 
- . Pitations, I explained to him the manner of mitking 
ink. I told him, that its blackneſs was owing to the 


par- 


. drink a wine fi 
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po fy ih wy. 
embarraſſed. 

After I had conſidered Aae 1 tok the follow 
ing method 80 {atiafp his curiolity *. I ſent'down for 
ſome wine into the cellar, and ordered an inferior 
a 4 bottle to he he from a ta- 
full of a ſolution of fixed 
F 


ties, i 


nmodity, notwithſt 
2 — . — a great deal w ig nov 


The commodities moſt frequently adulterated are 
liquors, and eſpecially wines ; he reſo is, that the 
fraud is more difficult to detect, and more advan- 
$ to the deceiver. 
The adulteration of tart or wines is made 
with litharge, which is a of lead. The 
lead united to acids produces a very ſweet ſalt, which 

corrects the ſourneſs of the wine, but is a downrig ht 
poiſon to thoſe who drink it. Therefore, before — 5 
of 1 ** ne- 
ceſſary to know, whether any litharge C 
into it or nat. Now, in order to this diſcovery, I 
reaſon in the following manner. 

Wine not only contains an inflammable ſpirit, as 


you have obſerved by the brandy diſtilled from it, but 
* F as & eonnibes 6 rae ter a6 
tion. 


preparation, as it contributes to raiſe their 


$4 "al 
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alſo an acid, as you may have ſeen” by the vintgar 

and tartar, which are alſo extracted from it. 

The acid has an attraction to metallic ſubſtances, 

and unites with them by ſolution, to form a com- 
und falt ; "ſuch, for inſtance, as the ruſt of iron, 

which is nothing more than the. metal diſſolved by 


the acid contained in the air or water, and ſuch alſo 
As verdigriſe, which is nothing but copper diſſolved 


by vinegar. 
But this ſame Sd has a ſtronger attraction to al- 
caline than to metallic ſubſtances, inſomuch, that by 
the intervention of the former, in compound ſalts of 
which I have been ſpeaking, the acid is obliged to 
rate from the metal to which it was before united, 
in, order to adhere to the alcali. 

Then the metallic ſubſtances being ſepatated from 
the acid, which kept it in a ſtate of ſolution, is pre- 
cipitated, and renders the liquid opaque. i 

If therefore either of tho: two wines be adulterat- 
ed with itharge, its acid keeps the litharge diſſolved. 
If I pour ſome of the alcaline liquid to ther, | it will 
force the acid to ſeparate from the metal, in order to 
unite to itſelf; the lead being no longer kept diſſol- 
ved. will appear again, diſturb the liquid, and at length 
be precipitated to the bottom of the laſs. 

If there be no lead“, nor any other metal in the 
wine, the alcalj will unite quietly + with the acid, 
the whole will be mee We and there will be no pre- 


. at all, 

„ The wines 5 retailed by the vintnets at Paris, though they be 
not adulterated with litharge, yet are ſeldom free from lead; for 
thoſe people's implements are made of that metal, and the wine, 
in paſling through the meaſure, and edging to the lead, always 
diſſolves ſome part of it. I am very muc ſurprized, that an 


| abuſe of ſo manifeſt and dangerous a tendency ſhould be ſuf. 
fered by the police. But it is very true, that people of fortune 
feldom drink of thoſe wines, ans the 
to be poiſoned. © 

+ The vegetable acid is very mild; were it a mineral acid, the 
unign could not be made withgut ſermentation. 


e are not much ſubject 


I then 
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I chen poured my alcaline liquid ſucceſſively*into 
both olaſſes; that which contained the houſe-winere- 
mained clear and tranſparent, the other in àa moment 
became foul, and in about an hour enn 
ly ſeen precipitated to the bottom. 

There, ſaid I, is the pure natural wine, which 
may be drunk wich ſafery : and here the adulterated, 
which is rank poiſon. This diſcovery is made by 
that ſcience, of whoſe utility you deſired to be in- 
formed. He, who knows how to make ink, is alſo 
capable of detecting adulterated wine. | 
I é was very well pleaſed with my example, yet I 
perceived the child was not ſtruck with it. — 
quired ſome time for me to ſee, that I had only been 
playing the fool. For, not to mention the impoſſi- 

ility that a child of twelve years of age ſhould com- 
prehend my explication, the utility of this experiment 
did not at all enter into his head ; becauſe having 
taſted of both wines, and found chem both good, 
he had no idea of this word adulteration, which I 
thought | had ſo clearly expounded to him : neither 
did he underſtand the other words urwboleſome” and 
Poiſon, he was in the ſame ſituation as the little hiſ- 
rorian of Philip the phy ſician; which mult be the caſe 
indeed of all children whatever. 
The relations of effects to cauſes, whoſe connexion 
we do not perceive ; the goods and evils, of: which 
we have no idea; the wants which we have never 
felt, are nothing at all in regard to us, and conſe- 
quently have no influence over our conduct. At the 
Se fifteen we look upon the happineſs of wiſdom, 
* we do upon the glory of heaven at thirty. If we 
have no conception of either, we ſhall take very little 
trouble to obtain them; and Even had we an idea 
of them, ſtill we ſhould take juſt as little, unleſs 
they were capable of exciting our deſires. It is an 
eaſy matter to convince a child, that what you intend 
he ſhould learn will be uſeful to him; but it — 
gothing to convince his underſtanding, unle 10 
ve 


i | have no rivals nor competitors, not even at runni 
4 "When he begins ro reaſon, I had much rather 
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have likewiſe the art to perſuade his will. In yain 
does calm reaſon induce us to or condemn z 
the peſſions alone can make us act: and how is it peſ- 
fable for us to have a paſſion for things, in which we 
are not as yet intereſted ? | | 

Never point out any thing to a child, which it is 
—— 22 — 
yet a ſtranger to humanity, as you cannot 
raiſe him to a ſtate of manhood, level this ſtate to 
his capacity. - When your thoughts are employed 
about what may be uſeful to him at another period 
of life, talk to him only of what he ſees attended 
with preſent utility. But above all, never draw any 
compariſons between him and other children; let him 


never learned any knowledge at all, than ON” it 
by means of jealouſy or vanity. I ſhould only take 
notice to him annually of the progreſs he had made 
that year, and compare it to what l expect from him 
the year following; I ſhould tell him, you are 
grown ſo much; there is the diich you owed over, 
the load you carried, the diſtance you flung a ſtone, 
or the ground you. run over without fetching your 
breath ; let us ſee what you are able to do at preſent. 
Thus would | encourage him, without raiſing his jea- 
louſy: ; he would deſire, and he ought, to ſurpaſs 
himſelf; and I ſee no inconveniensy in his being his 
own rival. | 

 Ihaveanaverſion to books ; they only inſtru us 
to tale beyond our knowledge. Hermes is ſaid to 
have engraved the elements of the ſciences on co- 
lumns, in order to ſecure his diſcoveries from being 
Joſt in a deluge. Had he imprinted them in the 
minds of men, they would bave been preſerved by 
tradition. The brain, duly prepared, is the monu- 
ment, an which all human knowledge is beſt en- 
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265 VJ 
ve halide the deſart Wand, which ſerved me at Erft 
fer # compariſpt. This ſtate is not, I grant you, 
that of ſeciety; and in all probability it will not be 
that of Fee et it is by this he ought to efth- 
mate others. ſureſt way of raiſing his ming 
ü — all ſorts of prejudices," and of regulating his 
demient'by the true relations of things, is to put 
25 in che young a man ſeparated from human 
:fcourſe; 'and to judge of every thing as vat 999 
Would judge gem its real Utility. 
This romance, tripped of all its urneceſl: 25 tr 
pings beginning ar Robinſon's ſhipwreck ot t 
iſland, and wan hae with the . of the veſſel 
which brought him away, ſhall ſerve, during the pre- 
ſent period, both to amuſe and inſtruct Emilius. T 
would have his head to be quite taken up with it; 1 
would have his 2 ts continually employed about 
Robinſon's houſe, goats, and plantations; 1 
would have him earn, . from books, but from 
nature, every thing neceſſary to be known under the 
like ſituation. ER him perſonate Robinſon himſelf, 
and wear a colt of ſkins, a broad hat, a large — 3 N 
and, in ſhort, let him imitate his groteſque figu | 
every thing except the umbrelfa, for which {will | 
have no -occaſion,/ I ſhould be glad if any thing 
were wanting for his proviſion or ſecurity, he 99910 
ſtudy the means of ſupplying himſelf, and think ho, 
Roͤbinſon behaved on the like occaſion; let him ex- 
amine whether his hero has omitted nothing, and 
whether another could not frequently have acted better, 
than he did; let him take particular notice of that ad- 
venturer's miſtakes, i in order to avoid committing the 
like; for you may be ſare he will. form a project of 
making ſuch a ſettlement. This is building caſtles in 
the air ; the favourite purſuit of that happy age, when 
they were ſtrangers to any other felicity than the en- 
joyment of liberty and of the neceſſaries of life. 
Hew great a reſource would this fancy prove 
70 man of abilities, who ſnould contrive ſuch, a 
ſcheme 
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{heme © with” a view to improvement. The boy, 
iroparien! to erect ® magazine for his iſland, would be 
more eager to learn, than the maſter to inſtruct him. 
He would be defirous to know what is uſetul; and 
nothing further; you would have no - occaſion: to 
guide him, but rather to check his ardour. Let 
us haſten therefore to ſettle him in this iſland, while 
he confines his felicity to this loneſome reſidence : 
the time is appr6dchin „when, if he chuſes to con- 
tinue there, it will not be to lead a ſolitary life; and 
when Friday, whom he does not ſeem to want at 
preſent, will not be long ſufficient for his pu 
The | exerciſe of the neceſſary arts, which a. 
ſingle man is able to rm, leads to the in- 
vention of the arts of induſtry, which require a 
number of hands. The former may be praftiſed 
by ſolitaries and ſavages z but the latter can take 
their riſe only in ſociety, and render that ſtate ne- 
ceſſary. So long as we know no other wants but 
thoſe of nature, every man is able to provide for 
himſelf ; the introduction of ſuperfluities renders the 
diſtribution of labour abſolutely neceſſary ; for though 
one man's labour procures but a ſufficiency for his 
own ſubſiſtence, yet a hundred men working in con- 
cert, ſhall earn enough to ſupport two hundred. 
Whenever therefore one part of ſociety diſcontinue 
to work, thoſe who ate employed in manual labour, 
muſt ſupply the place of thoſe who indulge an in- 
n, ee e l 
Take particular care never to mention to your pu- 
| pil any notions of ſocial relations, not adapted to 

is capacity; but when the connexion of bis ideas 
* you to ſhew him the mutual dependance of 
mankind, inſtead of repreſenting it on the moral ſides 
endeayour to divert his Whole attention to induſtry 
and the mechanic arts, which render men uſeful tai 
one another. In walking about with him to diff 
rent ſhops, never ſuffer him to behold any Kind of 
mechanic work without lending a hand; nor to — 
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. if he r 

t judge of their ſentiments, or to unravel their errors ã 

It is à misfortune} for him to know Ya they think, 

when he is whether their conceptions be true: 

bon falle, + Teach him therefore, in the; ;farſt- place, 

what cha@®thibgs: are in themſclves ; aſterwards you 

may let him know what ue ih d ehe of de 

poſes thus he will be able to draw a compari- 

| between opinion and truth, and to raiſe | 

ſelf above the vulgar : for we know not thoſe pre- 

judices which we adopt. ; neither are we able to nee 

| ver bee its, when, we imitate, their -follies. 

n with acquginting your pupil wich — 

wi eo opinion, before you have taught him to ſer 

2 value on it, you may aſſure yourſelf, do 

whatever you will, he will adopt it as his own, and 

it will be impoſible afterwards to remove it. To 

conclude this ſubject, you may eſtabliſn eit as 4 

rule, that to render a youth ſenſible. and 3j 

it is neceſſary to form his Judgment, nd not to whe 

him with ours. | 

Tou ſee, nc ee here. nade no mention af 

mapkind. to my pupil ; his good ſenſe would not 

permit him to underſtand me; his relations to his 

ö ſpecies are not as yet ſufficiently ſtriking for him to 

=. Judge of others by himſelf. He knows no human — 

but his own perſon, and even this knowled 

| ry Imperſect yet if his deciſions, in rega rd.to hin indi | 

vidual, are but few, at leaſt they, are ad. He — 7 

not the proper ſituation of others; but he feels his 

own, and abides in it. Inſtead of the ſocial laws, 

which he is incapable of comprehending, we- have 

bound him by the chains of neceſſity... As yet he is 

ſcarce: more than a phyſical, being and let us conti- 
nue to treat him as ſuch. 

He ought ever to eſtimate- the works of nature 

and art, by their ſenſible relation to his own gdyan- 

tage, preſervation, and ſafety. Thus iron ſhould, in 


* 1078 be of far greater valye than Geld. d glabs | 


%.Y We. 


eee an TT, are i 
— — — amuſe them 
ſelver in uſeleſs toys: he. does not even ſer any 
value. on 4 The youth eryoys. 
to it; he profits by it, and 
knows not its value. Hiscooftant ithty of mind 
renders its ſucceſſion always equal to him, and him 
inſtead of an inſtrument to meaſure it +, In fu 
him to have a watch, or to ſhed tears, I only ima- 
a vulgar pupil, to make myſelf underſtood ; for 
in regard to the real — th fo different- 


—— 5 
inverſion in the n. of — 


ft; but the more hands they paſs throu h, hd mans 
reputahle the manufacture becomes, an thie more it 
increaſes in value. I ſhall not examine whether it be 


Ain £ 

455 loſs exfure in when bur paſſions 
ald fall 2 x coutle. The * ene 's watch is equa · 
co rn 
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Poppin (wony or a previous knowl 
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A be ſenſible of 
with lags la- 


of induſt 
modit 
and — 
elementary ideas are already ſettled; 1777 have 97 the 
foundation of 'the Whole in the early 
. by the aſſſtance of Robert 5 ens 


oN 1 i 40s 


his invention, hie 
LL ha en 2 


a of whith 


he is not poſſeſſed. If he fees a for inſtance, 
BI in what 2.8 PEG ſteel has been 


bf th fs of N te is proſe Ft ie an 
a 


and obſerve his motions, without his 


of its utility 


I that of oommeres in the exchange of com- 
that of bankers in the exchange of bills 
all theſe things are connected, and their 
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The ne es equality among men. is. very dif- 
ferent from that of nature, and therefore octaſiom 
a neceſſity for poſitive laws; that is, for ciril ge- 


vernment. The lk of « child.oupht 

2 confined ; he ought to kn ne 

mote of pmentin „than what relates tothe 
ich he has already ſome idea 


uality in things, has produced 
1 for money is no more than 
the megriz of (cory wn na 


wong 
Sparta, leather in Sweden, lle ale and den in 
our countries. 
Metals being the moſt; 98 for carriage, 
have been generally pitehed upon as the mean term 
of all exchanges; and theſe: metals have been con- 


verted into ſpecie,, to fave the trouble of meaſuring 


and weighing at every exchange. For the ſtamp im- 


thus marked is of ſuch a "wright; hence the ſovereign 
alone has à right to coin money, hecauſe none but 
he has a right to inſiſt that his teſtimony ſhould. be a 
ſtandard authority to thę whole nation. The 


printed on the coin, is only to witneſs, that the piece 
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mon des, which hey 
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The uſe of this invention, explained in the above 
manner, is obvious to every capacity. I on it is 
difficult immediately to compare things of different 
ſpecies, cloth, for inſtance, wich corn: but when” 


ſo many yards 
ſuch a ſum of money, 2 = 
be exactly of the ſame value, it —— 
merchant receiving this corn for his cloth makes a” 
fair exchange. Thus it is that commodities of differ- 
ent by become commenſurate, and may bo coun" 
pared money. 
© Proceed no farther, and avoid: entering inten 
„„ CD —— inſtitu- 
In all things whatever it is 
rw before you ſhew the cauſe. 
tend to explain to children, in what manner the fi 
has been che cauſe of neglecting the thing, how a 
the whims and ex in opinion took their 
riſe from „ how countries abounding in ſpecie 
muſt be deſtitute of real wealth, you would treat 
thoſe children not only as philoſophers, but as men 


hould you pre- 


of ſenſe and wiſdom, and pretend to make them un- 


derſtand what very few philoſophers ever did. 

To what a variety of intereſting · ſubjecte· may 
we thus direct the curioſity of our pupil, without 
ever loſing fight of the real and ſenſible relations 
9 or exciting a fingle idea in his 
mind, "which he is incapable of conceiving # The 
maſter's buſineſs' is never to dwell on ' frivolous mi- 
nuteneſſes, but to bring his pupil nearer to the 
great relations, which it is incum f 
to know, in order to form a right 
good and bad order of civil ſociety. 


por outivetiagion' to the particular turm of mind you 
have giuen him. * that would fearce ex- 
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cus attention in as wi. ee 
Kmilius during the ſpace of erer 
er at a perſon of 
At ous arrival we f epa 
alt. 4 large company. a number 
8. | I" an, exhibition. of 4 
pleaſure has tome in it very 1ntoxicaning. to thoſe 
who. are unaccuſtom e  foreſaw the 
27 all this upon my vgung pupil. In the 
; oy ye on | 1 _ e 
—— jocund mirth went rou table, 
Fn rae in his car, and — . BIO, many 
ine were Q my 
this — ex ibition ? 1 beſe fom ard words b 
4 croud gf ideas 22 his - 5 L 
revery He began to „ 
Ie, del o puzzle hi bran: 5 r 15 
ſpired by generous vs * the air lad 
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ing by himſelf, at one corner 
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joy ? At which the 
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3 at the e ward ne 
the greateſt plenſure, at which of them you obſerv- 


and determine within yourſelf which of them s 


——— caſe. NR 
ed the moſt 


11 


you 


* 2 


£3 


obſerve 


you, 


courſes ? Yet, 


' N 


of 


change 


. N 4 55 


aur 


on the other 
parts 


What then have you 
all that had been ſpread 


T 4 


of the world. 


of 


than thoſe of dee family have provided for his 
fuck « variety of 


—— next mill and the firſt market · ton are to 


e boundary 


yoyed, 


en 
table by 


y 
Crag 


. 2h: MAaMNTESISAT 10 ” | 
pat hcthererth? If all chat magnificence- did; not 
imer your repaſt, what did you gain by ſuch pro- 
fuſaa : What was chere made for. you ? Exen had you: 
been maſter of the — he add, this — 
cenre could not ſtrictiy be yours i ſot the 
angie of the exhibition would have depriyed you of 
r bave had all the trouble, 
and your, guelts all the p leaſu rwe Hirte Wert 

This diſc urſe may be 5 fine, but it is hothing at 
all to Emilie, gas it exceeda his capacity z and we are 
not 30. diqtae this reflections. Tou muſt therefore-ealle 
ta him — oy — ar — en- 
Petiments. fay to mornieys: we 
dine to- day 2+ Round that mountain of which co - 
vered-three fourths of the table, and thoſe p 
artificial flowers, which were ſerved up at the deſſem on 
leoking · glaſſes ? Wich thoſe women in monſtrous hoop · 
petticcatꝭ, hol treat you like a ꝓuppet, and inſiſt yp- 
on your having ſaid what you really do not — 
Or in that village, two leagues be, with thoſe 
good people, Who gave us ſo hearty a welcome; and 
treated us with ſuch excellent cream? I have no ſort 
of doubt about me. concerning Emilius s choice; for 
he is: neither loquacious nor vain; beſides, he cannot 
hear conſtraint, and he likes none of thoſe fine ragoos: 
but he is always ready to run about the fields, and is 
vaſtiꝝ fond . good fruit, good vegetables, 2 — 
and — During our walk, the reflection 


7 The fordrief Which l ſuppoſe my pupil to have for the coun- 
is 'a natural confequenice of his education. ' Beſides, as he 
nothing — — or a9 ot he is leſs agreeable'to the 

amen; on that accou . en equently leſs taken notice of & 

them, than other your $3.00 — other 2. he is leſs. am 
undd lefs corrupted in their company; the charmi of which he js 
i yet incapable of feeling. I have avoided learning him to Kiſt 
their hand. to talk non em, or even toe —_— 
wy that beg le ral is due to the 2 key ting to gurs : 
ade it an inxiolable N to ęxa Les . 
| 22 which be w le of u Hort 22 Pos Ad 
no god reaſon, why! a chil: Py more re 
| be DES AAAS ITN, 397 nean W 
: k | - will 


_than the other, 
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wifticomeof nſelf. 1 1 
e rt te preparing thoſe grund en- 
tertainmenta, either loſe ow — have — 
tion of our enjoy mens amt 


8 Hough pro Tee | 


nue no uſe for a 
ſpirit of them, you 


we ſhall — 
him in a fituation 30 dif ay his taſte . ed abilities lities by 


to take the towards the object to 
which his genius leads him, by which means we ſhall 
be'able te chalk out the read be ie te purſue, wer 
der to ſecond the deſigns of nature. 0 


* 


0 — den ge ariſing From chis chain of limie- 
— ck to pre them to his view 
— connexions and relations, to arrange 


—.— in his eſtimation, and to prevent N 
entertaining thoſe prejudices that moſt people have 
for the talents they cultivate, in oppoſition to thoſe 
they have neglected. He who has a com 5 


view of the whole, ſees the t 
part; he who ſees only a he right place of ore it oy 


ry be deemed kene man; the other on 
man of judgment; and you may remember, t 
chief aim in our method 

E — but ju 
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On entering u —— availed 
. o dur 
wants, in order to launch beyond ourſel ven: N 
ſoared into the heaven meaſured the ea 
deduced the laws df nature; in a word, we 
eur whole iſllggd: now we return — 2 
approach our own habitation. H 

— if we do no Bod the ener 2 


"+5, *14 13 Ut 1 

hat remains e e after having ſurveyed! 
4 that ſurround us To malde ufs 
of whatever we ean appropriate, and to render o 
curioſiey ſubſervient to our advantage. Hitherto we 
rede mpements of every kind, not knows 
which we ſhould want. Parinps whe ring be 
to us, but ſerviceable to others; and, on the 
other hand, it. is poſſible we may have occaſion for 


. theirs: We ſhould therefore find-our account "in 


an-exchange ; but for that end, wor 
be acquainted with our mutual neceſſities man 
ſhould what the others have that may be of uſe 
to hien, and what he has to offer them in return. Sup- 
poſe den men, each of whom was in want of ten differ- 
ent things. To obtain the neceſſaries of life, each 
mult apply to ten different kinds of labour; but, on 
—— the difference of * and abilities, one 
ee eee theſe branches of la- 
| perſon in others. 
. qualikedfor different branches, y 
I the ſame, they ll 


forme in the mind Spe © | 
3 him to be an . ——— f 
er of ſociety. 


wants, and are in their 
b poſſeſſion: 
ter to make him ſenſible of the neceſſity 


0e | LOAN ES SAT * 
| hagimioce or iſs weight with t very man, in proper 
3 
it who Since aver- 
fromanature, the ſtrongeſt is that to 
dying. it folloma, that every thing is permitted in 
the view oi fel n to him ho has no other 
Poſſihle uncans of ſubſiſting- The principles on Which 
a virtuous man learns to conte mn life, and to ſacrifice. 
— from this primitive ſim- 
among whom one may be 
— ——— — arunch and juſt without virtue! If 
re: s ſuch a wretched government upon earth, as 
that wherein it is impoſſible for a man to live wich- 
out injuſtice, and where the citizens are obliged to 
be knaves, it is not the malefactors that ought to 
be hanged, but he who. drove them Into thoſe vi- 

cious courſes. 

As, on as e comes to Ee * life is 
my. ſitſt care ſhall be to learn him how to preſerve it. 


Hitherto I have made no diſtinction of ſtate, rank, 
on fortune: and I ſhall ſcarce take any notice of 
them hereafter ; becauſe man is the ſame in every ſi- 
tuation z the rich have not better ſtomachs than the 
por, nor a quicker digeſtion; the maſter has not 
longer nor ſtronger arms than the ſlave; a grandee 
is not taller than a common perſon; in a word, the 
natural wants being every where the ſame, the means 
of providing for them ought to be every where 
equal. Let the education of a man be adapted to 
hig nature, and not to external circumſtances of for- 
tune, Do not you perceive, that by endeavouring to 
form him excluſively for one particular ſituation, 
vourontler him unfit for any other; and that it may 
ſo turn out from the viciflhudes of life, that your 
labous has only contributed to make him unhappy ? 
What in more ridiculous than a great lord reduced to 
beggarys Wha, even in his miſery, retains the prejudices: 
annexed d his birth? What can be more abject. 
1 fallen from affluence, ſenſible of the diſ- 

grace 
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prace of poverty, and ſecing himſelf reduced to the 
owelt 2 The reſource of one is to turn a com 


mon cheat, that of the other to become a cringing va» 
let, wich this fine motto in their mouths; Wi muſt liog. 
Tou confide in the! preſent ſtate of ſociety, wirhs + 
out reflecting, that this is ſubjett to inevitable revo. 
volutions, and it is impoſſihle for you either to fore 
ſee or prevent that which may happen to your chil- 
dren. The great may have à fall 5 the . 
become poor z the monarch may be tedutell 0 
ſubject. Are theſe unproſperous ſtrokes of fortune 
ſo rare that you ſhould pretend to be exempt from 
them? We are drawing near a criſis, near the age of 
revolutions . Who can anſwer what is to bedome or 
you then? All that has been ſettled by men, they 
may unſettle; there are no indelible characters · bur 
thoſe imprinted by nature; and nature never/made 
Princes. or nobility. How will tliat 

able to behave when debaſed to poverty 

* only to magnificence 


cihous weak creature, w 
ing, knows not the uſe 
his whole ſatis faction in objects extraneous tu him 


7 is quitting him, and continues a man in ſrice 
of fortune Let others beſtow what — | 
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great monarchies· of 

have all of them made 

at flouriheth, is upon 

to corroborate my-eptMon ; 

but it ie not proper to mention them, although they ate but 
AO OTE ö Point 
W crown, 


"Ke" | nds on himſelf 


ing from courr dn bert in ſearch of ſuccours, 


r — how 10 follow an 


either he does not enjoy it, or the pu 


4 


more indebred to ſociety, thas 
by fortune. 
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; ſtill Hate, * 
From che rank of a leing, whic 


* 


1 
al 


where with inſolence and arent: an 


oo bord winch 
d which is no in his power 
* has ahy Ms chan hid 


'falf to to ſociety ; every other kind of property 
n already; if he be bleſſed kw affluence, 


e of 


nis enjoyment. In the e robs others 
of he deprives himſelf ; and even G the latter, 
he gives them nothing. Thus the debt he owes 


ſo- 

ciety, remains undiſch ſo long as He pays E 
of his eſtate. But my fathei, you Sil ſay, in 1. 
a fortune, ſerved the public. Be it ſo; then he 
harged his own debt, but not Tou are 
you were botn 
1 ow your nativity you were favoured 
It is not fair, that what one man has 
done for the public, ſhould excuſe another from 


= he ewes on that account : every min being 


ted” entirely for himſelf, can pay but for 
EF, and no father en rants tis Ba 
right 


N 


O 
= 
iS 


Ar of bes 
E — 
n e 
Fd of bis "road of 
idleneſs ſteals | | 
ment pays for but lietle in my 
e. unguarded a ſtate of nature; men 


indebted. as.he 
Ay | 
no excep- 
ible duty af every 
to ſubject, be he 
NR N weak, is a knavre. 
Of all occupations capable of 


4 


to man, that which comes 
ture, is manual labour : of 


latter is confined to his 
which is at the diſcretion 
1 2 powerful neighbour, a lau- ſuit 
his poſſeſſion he may be vexed and | 
| different ways: but when an artiſan is 0 
his baggage is ſoon packed up, his ſubſiſtence. is in his 
hands, with-which he marches off. Yet.agr 
is the principal ion of man ; it u the moſt 
honourable, the moft uſeful, and tly.. the 
nobleſt employ he can follow. I do not bid, my E- 
milius apply hi 


y himſelf to agriculture, he underſtands it 

z every rural labour is familiar to him; with 

thoſe he commenced, and in thoſe: he is inceſſantly 

employed. I ſay to him, therefore, cultivate the in · 

heritance of thy father: but if thou loſeſt rhis inhe- 

kitance, or if thou haſt none, what is to be done? 
Learn a trade. „ee r 

* A trade 
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"4 in fra tin! Lay lov 6 ec Sire ada 
[= know what you are about? Ves, I do, madam, 


ſity of; 28 any other than a lord, a marquis 


a prince, and one day leſe than nothing 
while I would: which he can neter 
loſe; a rank, F 


and, whatever you can ſay, he will have fewer equals 
in his title, than in all thoſe he may inherit from you 

Tbe letter kills, and the ſpirit giveth life. The point 
is notſo much to learwatra for the ſake of knowing 
it, as to overcome the prijudices by by which it has been 
b into contempt. Tou will never be reduced, 
you 7 to work for a livelihood. Low ſo much the 
worſe ! But it does not ſignify, if you do not work 
through neceſſity, work for glory. Lower yourſelf 
to the condition of a tradeſman, xr ny ou. above 
pu own... To bring fortune and the viciſſitudes of 

man affairs under your ſubjection, ſet out with 


making yourſelf independent of them; to reign by 


opinion, begin with trampling it under your feet. it” 


Remember it is no fine accompliſhment I defire 
you to acquire; it is but a trade, à mere mechanical 
art, in which the hands labour more than the head 


an art which does not conduce to make a fortune; | 


but will enable you to do without one, 2 
lies greatly ſuperior to the Langer of wah OT 

I have ſeen ts carry their prec 

have their children inſtructed, not 3 in ornamental 
learning, but in ſuch uſefu] profeſſions, as, at all e- 


reſources: which they think to have pro- 


than yau, who would reduce hin to the neut 


events, might ſerve to procure them a lĩvelihood. Suck - 

. „in their great wiſdom, imagine, they have 
hty matters; but they are never the nearer; 

fe dals 


vided for their children, depend on that ſame for- 


tune of which they would render them independent. 


So that with all theſe fine accompliſhments, if he, h 
is poſſeſſed of them, ſhould not happen to have 4 
favourable opportunity of diſplaying them, he = 


- 1 


of princes: 
ithe(All this 
ve acceſs to miniſters 


manner | you — 2 a member of the ſociety ; 
you muſt even be under the protection of ſome great 
man, to obtain even a place in a corner. Throw aſide 
your rule and pencil; take coach and drive about 
from one hotel to another: thus is reputation ac- 
quired. Now you muſt know, that all thoſe hotels 
have. porters at the door, who underſtand only by 
geſture, and whoſe ears are in their hands. Is it 
your deſign to teach any of the arts or ſciences which 


| you have learned, to give leſſons in geography and 


the mathematics, to be a teacher of languages, mu- 
fic, or drawing? This cannot be done without ſcho- 
lars; conſequently you muſt have people to recom- 
mend you. Aſſure yourſelf it is of more impor- 
tance ta chatter away and to talk, than to be ſkillful 
in your profeſſion z and if you know no trade but 
your on, you will always be ignorant. | 
Vor. I. U You 


But inſtead of having recourſe for a ſabſiſtence to 


when you are as poor as * The opinion of 


* 
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» You ſee how little you are to depend on your 
fine accompliſhments, and how many other requiſites 
there are to render even theſe of any ſervice. What 
then "muſt become of you in this abject ſtate? 
Tour misfortunes will not inſtruct you, but debaſe 
your mind; more a ſport than ever to opinion, how 
will you raiſe yourſelf above public prejudices, on 
which your fate depends? How will you be able 
to deſpiſe that mean cringing, and thoſe vices to 
which” you muſt have recourſe for your fubſiſt - 
ence? Hitherto you depended on your riches; now 
your dependance is on the rich; you have changed 
your condition for the worſe, ' and added ſervitude to 
the weight of your miſery. Thus you are become 
r without liberty, the worſt ſtare a man can fall 


thoſe ſublime parts of learning, which were deſigned 
rather to nouriſn the mind than the body; if you fly 
whenever you have occaſion to your hands, and to 
uſeful labour, then all theſe difficulties will diſ- 
appear. There is then no neceſſity for art and intrigue: 
you have à reſource at hand, whenever you want to 
uſe it; honour and honeſty are no longer an hindrance 
to your livelihood z you have no further occaſion to 
cringe or lie to the great; no occaſion to ſtoop to vil- 
lains, and to be meanly complaiſant to the world; or 
to borrow or to rob, which is much the ſame thing, 


others does not affect you at all; you are obliged to 
make your court to no man; you have no fool to 
fatter, no ſervant to bribe, no whore to pay, and 
what is worſe, to flatter, If public affairs are conduct- 
ed by knaves, it is of little fignification to you*;' this 


will not hinder you, in your obſcurity, from being an 


honeſt man, and getting a livelihood; You have only 
to enter the firſt ſhop belonging to the trade you have 
Jearnt, Maſter, you will ſay, I want "buſmeſs :. Sit 
down, my lad, he will anſwer, and there is tbr for 


* 2" os 
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vn. Before noon you will have earnt your dinner: 
and if you are diligent; and ſober, before eight days 
are expired, you will have enough to maintain you 
eight days longer; thus you will have enjoyed free- 
dom, health, truth, and honeſty : and ſurely it is 
not loſing time to employ it in this manner. 

* I muſt therefore inſiſt on Emilius's learning a 
trade. A ereditable trade at leaſt; you will ſay, What 
do you mean by a creditable trade? Is not every 
trade of public utility creditable ? I would not have 
him an embroiderer, ' a gilder, nor a varniſher, like 
Mr. Locke's fine gentleman ; neither do I chuſe he 
ſhould be a muſician, a comedian, or a ſcribbler. Ex- 
cept the foregoing profeſſions, and thoſe of a fi- 
milar nature, let him pitch upon whatever he pleaſes ; 
I do not pretend to reſtrain his choice, I had much 
rather he were a cobler than a poet; or that he 
ſhould learn to pave the ſtreets and high-ways, 
than to paint flowers on China, But you will rh 
bailiffs followers, ſpies and executioners, are uſeful 
people. It depends on the government to make 
them otherwiſe : but let us proceed, I was miſ- 
taken; it is not ſufficient to chuſe an uſeful trade, 
it muſt be likewiſe of ſuch a nature, as not to re- 
quire of thoſe who follow it, ſuch odious qualities of 
mind, as are incompatible with humanity. - Return- 
ing therefore to the expreſſion you made uſe of, let 
us chuſe a creditable trade; but remember al- 
ways that nothing is really creditable, but what is 
uſeful, 

A celebrated author of this century, whoſe writings 
abound with extenſive projects and narrow views, had 
made a vow, like all the prieſts of his communion, ne- 
ver to marry ; but being more ſcrupulous than the reſt, 
in regard to adultery, he is ſaid to have uſed the expe- 
dient of keeping likely girls for his ſervants, by whoſe 
cooperation he repaired, to-the beſt of his power, the 
damage he had done his ſpecies, upon entering into 
a raſh engagement. He ra upon it as the * 
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b 
<hanics; As foon as the 

he made them learn ſome | 
inclination; excluding only fuch, as may be deemed 
idle and trifling, or ſubject to faſhion ; ſuch, for ex- 
ample, is that of a periwigmaker, which at no time 
is neceſſary, and one day or other may be diſuſed, ſo 


wh as nature is not tired of covering our heads with 


:” Sych is the ſpirit by which: we are to be direfed, 
in chuſing a trade for Emilius; or rather it is not 
we, but he himſelf that ſhould make the choice. 


For as the maxims he has imbibed, will ever en- 


courage his natural contempt for ſuperfluities, he 


weill not. chuſe to waſte his time in works of no ſort 
of value; and he knows no value in things, but that 


of their real utility: he muſt learn a trade that might 


have been of uſe to Robinſon Cruſoe in his deſart iſland. 
By giving a child a ſucceſſive view of the pro- 
ductions of nature and art; by exciting his curi- 


olity, and tracing his ſteps under that direction, we 
have the advantage of obſerving: his taſte and iincli- 


nations, of ſeeing the firſt ſpark of his genius, 
and whether he has a turn for any parti 


particular pro- 
feſſion. But we ought carefully to guard againſt 2 


very common error, which is the attributing an 
occaſional effect to the warmth of 


genius, and to 
miſtake for an inclination to ſuch a particular art, 
the ſpirit of imitation, ſo common to man and the 
ape, by which they are mechanically prompted to 


well knowing to what uſe it eonduces. The world 


_ abounds with artiſans, and eſpecially with artiſts,” who 
have no natural abilities for the arts they profeſs; to 
which they were trained from their infancy, either 
from a view of ſome particular intereſt, or ſm ſome 


deceptious appearance of taſte, which they would have 
ally ſhewh for any other art, had they ſeen as early 
—_ , 7 l A 13 * W311 "an 
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an exhibition of its performances. Such a boy hears the 
beat of a drum, and thinks himſelf a general; another 


ſees the workmen employed in a building, and wants 
to be an architect. Each is tem 


by che trade he 
ſees practiſed, when it appears to be held in eſteem. 

I knew an inſtance of a gentleman's ſervant, who 
took it into his head to turn limner and.. hiſtory 
painter, only by ſeeing his maſter employed in that 
art. As ſoon as he formed this reſolution, he took the 
crayon in hand, which he laid down only to take up 
the pencil; and this he will never quit during life. 
Unaſſiſted by inſtructions or rules, he fell a drawing 
_ thing that came in his way. T hree whole years 
he ſpent in. theſe wretched daubings, without. ever 
ſtirring from them, except to wait upon his maſter, 
and without being diſcouraged by the ſlowneſs of his 
rogreſs, the natural conſequence of his lender abi- 
ies. I have ſeen him for ſix months together in 
a very hot ſummer, and in a little antichamber open 
to the ſouth, the very heat of which was enough to 


ſtifle a perſon in going through it ; I have ſeen him, 


I ſay, ſitting or rather nailed all day to his chair, 
before a globe, of which he alternately deſigned 
and cancelled ſeveral drawings with invincible perſe- 


verance; till he had done the relievo tolerable 


enough to be content with his labour. At length 
by the encouragement cf his maſter, and the direc- 
tion of an. artiſt, he arrived to ſuch a pitch as to 
throw off his livery, and to ſubſiſt by his pencil. 
To a certain degree, perſeverance ſupplies the place 
of abilities ; that degree he reached, and will never 
be able to go — it. The conſtancy and emu- 
lation of this honeſt lad are commendable. He 
will ever be eſteemed for his aſſiduity, fidelity, and 
morals; but as for his paintings, he will not go 


higher chan a ſign- poſt. Who would not have been 


deceived· by this paſſion, and miſtaken. it for true ge- 
nius ? There is a vaſt difference between delighting 


in a particular Kind of work, and being qualified 
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for it. Obſervations of a more delicate nature than 
we imagine, are neceſſary to aſcertain the real ge- 
. nius and taſte of a boy, who is more apt to ſhew 
his preſent deſires, than his habitual inclinations ; and 
we generally judge from the former, for want of re- 
marking the latter. I ſhould be glad that ſome ſen- 
ſible perſon would oblige the public with a treatiſe” 
on the art of diſcovering the genius of children. 
This would be an art of the utmoſt importance, 
though fathers and mothers have not as yet learnt 
its elements. 7, 2 aac. 

But perhaps we make the choice of a trade, a mat- 
ter of too great importance. Since it relates only to ma- 
nual labour, that choice is not of much confequence to 
Emilius; his apprenticeſhip is more than half expired, 
by means of the exerciſe in which he has been hitherto 
employed. What would you have him do? He is rea- 
dy to turn his hand to every thing ; he knows how to 
handle the ſpade and the hoe; to make uſe of the 
lath, the hammer. the plane, and the file ; the tools 
of every trade are familiar to him. All that is 
farther wanting, is to acquire ſuch dexterity in the 
uſe of thoſe tools, as to rival the beſt workmen of 
that profeſſion, And in this reſpect, he has a great 

advantage above other boys, by the agility of his 
body and the phancy of his limbs, to throw himſelf 
into all forts of attitudes, and to continue with 
eaſe in every kind of motion. Beſides, his organs are 
exact and experienced; and he is already acquainted 
with the whole mechaniſm of the arts. To work 
like a maſter, he wants nothing but habit; which 
is acquired by time. It remains, therefore, to deter- 
mine to what trade he ſhall particularly apply him- 
felt, ſo as to become expert in the profeſſion.  - 

Let every man have a trade ſuitable to his ſex and 
age. All ſedentary domeſtic employments, that 
enervate the body, are neither agreeable nor oo” 
r for youth. Never did a young man from 
is own inclination aſpire to be a taylor; ſome 
3 artifice 
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artilice is requiſite to prevail on men to follow a 
trade, which was deſigned only for women. The 
needle and the ſword were not made for the ſame 
hand. Were I a ſovereign, 1 ſhould never permit 
ſewing or needle-work to any but women, or perſons 
reduced by debility to effeminate employments. Sup 
poſing a neceſſity. for eunuchs, I | upon it as 
great folly in the oriental nations to make any on 
purpoſe. Why are they not ſatisfied with thoſe 
whom nature has rendered impotent ; with that herd 
of daſtardly mortals, whoſe hearts ſhe has emaſcu- 
lated? Theſe would have, more than ſufficed to anſwer 
their demands. Every puny, timid, delicate male is 
condemned by nature to a ſedentary life; he is formed 
to live with females, or after their manner, Let him 
therefore follow a female profeſſion, I give my con- 
ſent ;, and if it be neceſſary to have real eunuchs, let 
the operation be. performed on thoſe, who diſhonour 
human nature, by undertaking employments, ſo un- 
ſuitable to their ſex. Their choice indicates the er» 
ror of nature; correct that error one way or other, 
and you will do a conſiderable ſervice to the public. 
I debar my pupil from learning unhealthy trades ; 
ut I do not extend my .prohibition to ſuch as are la- 
10ys, or even perillous. For in theſe both ſtren 
and courage are exerciſed at the ſame time; ſo that they 
are proper for men only; women do not pretend to 
them: comes it then that the men are not aſhamed 
to encroach upon thoſe which are followed by women ? 


Luftantur paucæ, comedumt colliphia paucæ, 

Vos lanam trabitis, calathiſque peracta refertis 

Fellera +. | 

If now and then an Amazonian dame 

Dares fight a public prize, *tis ſure leſs ſhame, 
. Than to behold your unnerv'd ſex 75 in 

Ta needle- wort, and like a damſel ſpin. Da vokx. 
There were no taylors among the ancients ;| men's clothes 


were made at home by women. f Juven. fat. 2. 
| | U 4 In 
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Itahy no women are to be ſeen in the ſhops ; 
hence it is e any thing more diſmal 
than 2 proſpect of the ſtreets in that country, to 
thoſe” who are accuſtomed to the gay 1 
of the towns in England and France, When I 
obſerved thoſe man- milliners, ſelling ribbands, ar - 
tifical flowers, lace and gauzes, and other haber - 
daſhery wares, to the ladies, I thought thoſe fine 
ornaments looked extremely aukward and ridiculous, 
in the coarſe hands of ſturdy fellows, formed for the 
ſmith's bellows and the anvil. I ſaid to myſelf, the 
women ought to make reprizals, by ſetting up ſword- 
cuttlers and gunſmiths ſhops. Fie ! let each ſex 
make and retail its own arms: to underſtand them 
propetly, we ſhould know how to employ them. 
"Young man, let thy work bear the ſtamp of thy 
ſex. © Learn to wield with a vigorous arm the ax and 
the ſaw; to ſquare a piece of timber ; to mount the 
roof; to lay the ridge; and to fit on the joiſts and 
ſcantlings ;z then call out to thy ſiſter, to come and 
belp thee, as ſhe deſired thy aſſiſtance at her needle- 
—_—. | 
1 am ſenſible, that I have ſaid too much on 
this ſubject for my delicate cotemporaries ; but I 
ſometimes ſuffer myſelf to be hurried away by the 
force of my own concluſions. Should any youn 
man whatever be aſhamed to work in public, — 
with a plane, and girt with a leathern apron, I con- 
eſdde him a ſlave to prejudice, one who would be. 
aſflamed of virtue and honeſty, as ſoon as it became 
faſhionable to deride them, Let us give way, 
however, to the prepoſſeſſions of parents, in. wat- 


ters not Matzen, to the underſtanding of their 
children. It is not neceſſary to practiſe all the uſeful 


foteffiohs for the ſake of doing honour to them all ; 

ut i is ſufficient to reckon none of them beneath. 
us.” When we have our option, and there is no 
other reaſon to determine our choice, why ſhould not 
we tonfult our own inclination and conveniency in 

3091 . chuſing 
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chafing among profeſſions of the ſame claſs 
tullio trades ate uſeful, nay,” the molt uſeful 
Yet unleſs there be ſome | | 
mine me, I ſhould not make your ſon a farrier or a 
blackſmith ; I ſhould not chaſe to _y him at the 
forge, in the' figure of a Cycl pos. on or the ſame 
reaſon, I ſhould not chuſe to a maſon of him, 
much leſs ſhould he be a ſhoemaker. There mult 
be people of all trades z but he who is at his 
ought to have a to cleanlineſs ; for this is not 
a matter of opinion, it affects our ſenſes. In 
I ſhould not like thoſe ſtupid trades, in which the 
workmen have no need of ſkill or ingenuity z but 
are, like mere pieces of clock - work, continually em- 

ployed in the kind of labour. Such are cloth 
— 4 ſtocking· weavers, and ſtone- cutters. Of what 
uſe is it to Snploy a man of ſenſe in thoſe handi- 
crafts ? It is one machine moving another, 

Every thing maturely + the trade I 
ſhould recommend to my pupil, is that of the j Joiner 
a neat and uſeful employment, that may be followed 
v__ doors : it keeps the body in fullcientexerciſe 3 

res fill and induſtry in the workman z nei- 
ther Jos it exctude elegane? and taſte from the form 
of the work. 

If your pupil happens to have a natural turn to- 
wards the ſpeculative ſciences, I ſhall not blame 
giving him an employment ſuitable to his inclina - 
tions, and cauſing him to be taught, for example, to 
make ſpectacles, teleſcopes, &c. 

When Emilius is le his trade, I ſhould be 
glad to learn it with him; for I am convinced, that 
he will never be a complete maſter of any buſi- 
neſs, unleſs we learn together. We ſhall of us 
ſerve an apprenticeſhip, and not pretend to be created 
as fine gentlemen, but real apprentices, who, have 
ſomething more than diverſion in view. | 
not we ene engage in this buſineſs? 
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| Great: ſerved as 2 carpenter in a dock-yard, and as 


a drummer in his own army: and do you imagine, 
that this. prince was not your equal in birth and merit? 
You may eaſily perceive I am not talking at preſent to 
Emilius, but to you, reader, whoever you are. 

Unfortunately we cannot fpend our whole time at 
work in the ſhop. We are not only apprentices to 
our trade, but to humanity ; and the latter appren- 
ticeſhip is longer and more daran than the former. 
How ſhall we aft ? Shall we have a maſter-joiner for 
ty in the day, as ye hire 2 dancing-maſter? 
No, we ſhould not then be apprentices, but diſciples ; 
and our ambition is not ſo much to learn the trade, 


- 
n 
o 


23 to raile ourſelves to the condition of a carpenter. 


Lam therefore of opinion, that we ſhould go once 
or twice at leaſt every week, and ſpend an entire day 
with our maſter ; that we ſhould riſe at his hour; be 
at work before him, dine at his table, and work un- 
der his direction; and, after having had the honour 
of ſupping with his family, we may return, if we 
pleaſe, to ſleep in our own hard beds. Such is the 
methbed.of learning ſeveral trades at once, and of 
exerciſigg ourlelves in manual labour, without neg- 
lectipg che other apprenticeſhip. =_ . 

Let us act with ſimplicity in doing good. Let us 
not engregſe in vanity, by our endeavours to deſtroy 
d. To boaſt af having ſurmounted prejudices, is 
gixing way to: them. It is reported, that, by an an- 
gent uſtom of the Ottoman family, the Grand Sig- 
nor is obliged to practiſe ſome mechanical employ- 
ent; and every, body knows, that the work done by 


gest a ſovereign, cannot be lefs than a maſter- 


Niese. He therefore diſtributes theſe curious produc- 
tions, in a magnificent manner, to the grandees of his 
Font „ and the work is paid for according to the 
a@vality-of the artiſt. The harm I fee in this, is not 
&he-pratended impoſition of it: on the contrary, this 


nen advantage. The prince, by obliging the gran- 
| hi 


, has leſs 
occaſion 


Kast to divide with him the public 
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occaſion to plunder the people directly himſeif. This 
is a neceſſary relief to deſpotiſm, without which that 
horrid government could not poſſibly ſubſiſt. 

The real miſchief of ſuch a cuſtom is, the idea it 
gives that poor man of his merit. Like king Mi- 
das, he fees that whatever he touches is converted in 
to gold; but he does not perceive how it | 
his ears. To keep thoſe of our Emilius in their 
proper ſhortneſs, let him have no ſuch wonderful 
power; let not the value of his labour depend on the 
workman, but on the work itſelf, Let us never 
permit any judgment to be formed of his workman- 
ſhip, without comparing it to that of the beſt maſ · 
ters. Let the performance be eſtimated by its own 
merit, and not by the reputation of the artiſt. 
When a thing is well done, we may ſay, This is well 
executed: but do not add, Who made it? If he him 
ſelf ſhould ever add with an air of pride and canceit, 
It was I that made it; ſay to him again very coolly, 
I bether you or any body elſe made it, is of little conſe- 
quence; the work is well done. 

I adviſe every mother to be upon her guard againſt 
the untruths ſhe may be told, with reſpect to the im- 
provements of her ſon, If he pretends to know a 
great variety of things, you have reaſon to doubt of 
his knowledge : if he has the misfortune to be edu- 
cated at Paris, and to be rich, he is undone. So long 
as there are able artiſts in that capital, he will have 
all their abilities; but when he is gone from thence, 
he will have none at all. At Paris the man of fortune 
knows every thing; none but the poor ate ignorant. 
That great city abounds in virtuoſos of both ſexes, 
and eſpecially females, who make their own works, as 
M. Guillaume invented his colours. I know but three 
honourable exceptions to this among the men; per- 
haps there may be more: but I know of none among 
the fair · ſex, and I queſtion whether there be ani, Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, a reputation is acquited in the poliie 
arts as in the long robe; * 
0 


- 


but never ſet up fora maſter ; let his work, and not 
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ofantts, a readily us they are created doctors of ci 
law, and raiſed to be m 
91 lint aged abs Laſhidn-to; 
+ mechanic trade, children would ſoon be expert 
at it, without {the trouble to learn; they 
r rr like 
the: counſellors of Zurich. Let us have none of 
theſe ceremonies with Emilivs ; let us have no ap- 
— — but all reality. Let us not talk of what 

knows; —— — in ſilence. 
Let him often be at work upon ſome maſter· piece, 


his titles, diſcover him to be an artiſt. 
If hitherto I have made myſelf ndetines. it is 
to be obſerved; that, er Tinh the habit of bo- 
dily enerciſe and manual labour, I have inſenſibly in- 
ſpired my pupil with a taſte for reflection and medi- 
tation, in order to counterbalance that indolence, 
which would naturally reſult from his indifference a- 
bout human opinions, and from his ſerenity of mind. 
He muſt work like a peaſant, and think like a phi- 
loſopher, to avoid being as lazy as a ſavage. The 
grand ſecret of education is 2 
the body and of the mind ſerve for mutual relaxation 
to each other. 

But — — carefully avoid anticipating = Auto- 
tions, which require a greater maturity of judgment. 
Emilius will not be long employed as an artiſt, be- 
tore he will become ſenſible of the inequality of con- 
ditions, of which he had at firſt but a very imper- 
fect idea. On the maxims I have laid down, which 
are adapted to his age, he will want in his turn to 
interrogate me. Receiving every thing from my 
hand, and ſeeing himſelf fo near the ſtate of .pover- 
ty, he. will be curious to know why I am at ſuch a 
diſtance from it. Perhaps he will aſk me unawares 
ſome puraling queſtions. + You are rich; you told: me 
#65. I perceive-it. The rich owe likewiſe their labour 
% foctety, fince they are men. But of what ſervice are 

Jou 
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to the public ? What would one of your fine 
—— I know not. ' Perhaps Ad 
be fooliſh enough to talk to the child of hs extraor- 

— — help of 


Tall take 
— nt — — 


end, that I may not be altogether uſeleſs to Heri. 
9 ——— —— 2 Behold our 
Emilive juſt ready to quit the ſtare of infancy, and 
to enter into that of . manhood. He now becomes 
more . ſenſible than ever of the neceſſary relations 
between him and other objects. After having be- 
= the exerciſe of his body and his ſenſitive 
lies, we have endeavoured to cultivate his un- 
derſtanding. In ſhort, we have united the uſe of 
his limbs to that of his mental faculties. As we have 


formed an active, — being, there remains 
no more, to the man, to inſpire him 
with love and ſenſibility, that is, to perfect his reaſon 


by ſentiment, But before we enter upon this new 
order of things, let us review that we are going to 
quit, and obſerve with all poſſible exactneſs 0 what 
— 

Our il at firſt had only ſenſations ; now be has 
ideas: _— ac 
the of ſenſe, but now he judges of 
For from the compariſon berween many — 
ſimultaneous ſenſations, and the — — formed 
thereon, ariſes a kind of mixed or complex ſenſation, 
—— by the name of ide. 

The manner of forming ideas is the charateriſtic 


— He who frames his ideas from actual 


relations, is a perſon of ſound judgment; he hb is 


ſatisfied with apparent relations, is ſuperficial; he 
who perceives the e as wy ws my N 


| . A judgment is formed from ſimple. 
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a right 3 3 he who makes an e 
. of things, ſhews his ju — — is wrong. 
To find out imaginary relations, have neither 
reality nor appearance, betokens madneſs; to com- 
pare” hone at all, is the mark of a driveller. The 
ter or leſſer aptitude to compare theſe ideas, and to 
cover. ſuch relations, is Eos greater 
or. lefs degree of underſtanding, &c 

ideas are no more — Ge: 
as well 1 
from complex, ſenſations; to which 1 give _ name of 
ſimple ideas. In ſenſation, the — ly 
— * it affirms; that ſuch a 2 exiſts 
ideas atiſing from ſenſation, the judgment is active; 
It connects, compares, and determines thoſe relations, 
which the organ of ſenſe leaves undecided. This is 
the whole difference; yet it is very conſiderable. 
Nature never deceives"u3's it is we dat — 4 


ſelves. 

a ſome Avenirig milk to be ſt before a child 
only. eight years old; he puts the ſpoon to his 
mouth, without knowing what it is; but feeling the 
intenſe cold, he cries out, O, it burns me:! He per- 
ceives a very lively ſenſation, and knowing none 
harper than that of heat, he thinks it muſt proceed 
from fire. Yet he is miſtaken ; the cold hurts, bur 
does not burn him ; neither are theſe two ſenſations at 
all alike,” ſince they who have experienced both, ne- 
ver confound them. Therefore it is not the ſenſa- 
tion, but che judgment. he forms of it, that lead him 
into error. 

The ſame deception may happen to any Sabi the 
firſt time he ſees a looking-glaſs, or makes uſe of an 
optic machine, or when he goes down into a deep 
cellar in the middle of ſummer or winter; or when 
he dips his hand, either very warm or cold, into wa- 
ter af a middle temperature; or when he turns a round 
ball between two fingers held croſſwiſe, &c. Should 


he de * with declaring what he perceives, 
or 


/ 


e des. anos mad, 
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or feels, his judgment, being purely paſſive, cannot 
flibly deceive him; but when he of a thing 
its a the 3 n is active 3; it 
com and draws inferences from thoſe relations 
which it does not perceive z and thence it is ſuhject to 
be miſtaken. To correct or prevent ſuch — it 
ſtands in need of experience. 
Make your pupil take notice of the clouds, paſſing 
over the moon, he will imagine the moon moving in an 
oppoſite direction, and that the clouds ſtand ſtill. He 
will believe it from a haſty way of reaſqning, becauſe 
he is more uſed to behold the þ motian of little objects 
than of great ones, and the clouds to 
much bi than the moon, whoſe diſtance he is in- 
capable of eſtimating, When he is on board a ſhip 
that puts off to ſea, and beholds the ſhore from ſome 
little diſtance, he falls into the contrary error, and 
apprehends the earth to move, becauſe not perceiving 
any motion in himſelf, he conſiders the ſhip and the 
fea and the intire horizon as one immoveable object. 
of which the beach appearing to move, man 
only a part. 
Tue firſt time a child beholds a ſtick lunge halß 
way into the water, he fees it broken; the ſenſa- 
tion is a true one, and would ſtill be ſo, were we even 
to be ignorant of the reaſon of that appearance. 
Hence, if you aſk him what it is he ſees, he an- 
ſwers, a broken ſtick, and he ſays right; for it & 
cettainly repreſented. as ſuch by his ſenſation. - But 


when, deceived by his judgment, he goes farther, ' 


and after haying affirmed that he ſees a broken ſtick, 
he likewiſe aſſerts, that the ſtick he ſees in that man- 
ner is really broken, he tells a falſity: And why ſo? 
Becauſe then his judgment becomes active; he does 
not judge from infpeRion, but from inductian, in 
affirming what he does not perceive by ſenſation, 
namely, that the judgment he forms from one look 
would be confirmed by another. | bl 


_- 


Since 


for all the reſt. A ſavage 
wonders of electricity. 


ing mi z and, in ſhort, we ſhould be happier 
far in our ignorance, than we can poſſibly be with all 
our knowledge. Who denies chat the learned know 
a thouſand” things, of which the ignorant will ne- 
ver have any idea? And are the learned, for all 
that, nearer the truth? Quite the contrary ; the more 
they advance, the more they diverge from it; be- 
cauſe as the vanity of judging makes a greater pro- 
than their real know! every truth they 
rn, is received with a hundred falſe con- 
cluſions. It is evident to the laſt degree, that the 
learned ſocieties of Europe are no more than public 
ſchools of falſhood 3 and there are certainly more er- 
rors propagated by the members of the academy of 
ſciences, than are to be found among a whole nation 
Since our errors thus keep pace with our know- 
ledge, the only method of avoiding error, is to con- 
tinue in ignorance. Do not judge, and you will ne- 
ver be miſtaken. This is a leſſon dictated by nature 
as well as by reaſon. Except the immediate telations 
of objects to us, which are very few, and obvious to 
ſenſe, we have naturally ſpeaking a great indifference 
would not ſtir an inch to 
view the motions of the fineſt machine, or all the 
e e to me? is *** 
preſſion moſt commonly y the ignorant, 
—— 5 | Ws $7 % 
But / unfortunately this expreſſion is now become 
uſeleſs. Every thing is of importance to us, ſince 
we are ndent on every thing; and our curioſity 
is neceſſarily enlarged together with our wants. For 
this reaſon, I attribute a very conſiderable ſhare to a 
philoſopher, but none at all to a ſavage. The 10 67 | 
. 2 eng 
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tuations, There is a very 


hinge Fa of nt, de 
Iety. ilius. is not à ſav 
der deſarts ; but fo N 


tons. Hie muſt. therefore. find neceſſaries 
them, reap advantage from their improvements, 


live, if not like them, at leaſt in their company. 
"Since amidſt the variety of new relations, wk kick 
2 be will be under a neceſſity of 
Ane intent auc n 


perl) 
earning to make a right judg- 
ment is, that which tends to render ear judg: 


more ſimple, and enable us even to without 
this experience, ſo as tq avoid falling into error. 
Whence it follows, that after we 1 ved toe a 


ſame time to confirm the re ports of one ſenſe 
„we n to verify the evi 
of Lach ſenſe by itſelf, without having recourſe to the. 
_ then, every ſenſation will [>a an ide, 
and this idea will be always conformable to ttuth. 
Such are the acquiſitions, nich which I have endea- 
voured to fill up this third ſtage of human liſe. 
his method of proceeding requires a patience and 
circumſpection, of which but few tutors are capable, ; 
and without which no diſciple will ever learn to judge 
properly. If, for inſtance, when he is miſtaken from, 
appearance of the broken ſtick, you endeavour ., 
100 fat him right, by haſtily drawing E of the 
. perhaps he will be undeceived; but what . 
ou — him by it? Nothing, but what, he 
kbar bse ſoon lg of himſelf. But this is not 
the thing to be done : ws aa is not L 
Vor. I. teach 


AN er 4. 


teach him 7 particular truth, as to ſhe him 2 gene- 
tal method of diſcoveritig it. That he may be ber- 
5 ee he ee nor be undeceived-ſo foon. 

t tus and my our example. 

Firſt of all, ns t W of che two — 
 uppoſed;” child educated in the N man- 
ner would not fail to anſwer in the affirmative. Cer- 
tainly, he would fay, be lick is broken. But T-queſ- 
ton very much whether Emilius would make me the 
ame unſwer. Seeing no neceffity either to be, 8 
learned, he is rer a 
nt of an ing; he never judges but from eri. 
dence; in the preſent caſe, he, who knows the 
E= of dem, racy Ne is 

far from finding ſuch e 
e ges, © 48 he Knows by 9 that che 
ſtions 1 put to him, even the moſt frivolous, have 
ys a view to ſome object, which he does not im- 
4 percelve, hie is not accuſtomed to give me 
4 precipitare anſwer.” On the contrary, he" 18 
his guard, and examines © them carefully, 
he will ive me his atiſwer. Henee never 
makes me a reply, unleſs he is ſatisfied with it him- 
ſelf; and in this particular he is not eaſily ſatis- 
" fied. In ſhort, neither he nor I pique ourſelves 
upon knowing the truth of things, but only 
voiding error. We ſhould be much more affamed 
of being ſatisfied with a bad reaſon, than of firding 
none at all. I do not know, is. a phraſe that ſuits us 
both ſo well, and is repeated by us fo often, that it 
now cofts' us nothing. But whether he commits 
ſuch a blunder, or avoids it by our convenient phraſe, 
I do not know, my reply would be ſtill the ſane ; Les 
us ſee, let us examine. 
his ſlick, batf.immerſed in water, is fixed in 3 

1 ſituation. To know whether it be real - 

broken, as it appears, how many things we are 
obliged to do, before we take it out of the water, or 
N touch it with our hand! 
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with us. Therefore it is our eye only that changes it; 


bu our view can make no alteration in the object 
2. We look down it from end to end, and then 


the ſtick no crooked ; the end next our 
"_ 3 _ IN 


3*. We difturb the ſurface: of the —— 
obſerve the ſtick bends into ſeveral pieces, making 
zigzag motions, and following the undulations of 
the water. Is the motion we give the water ſufficient 
to break, to ſoften, and, in meaſure, 0 melt 
the ſtick? 13 01 

1 We let the water runoff, and behold the ſtick 
reſumes its right form; in roportion as the water 
ſubſides. * not this more Ts ſufficient to illuſtrate 
the fact, and to diſcover the refraction ? It is not 
therefore true, that the ſight deceives us, ſince we 
ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of no other ſenſe to 

ity the errors that we impute to it. 


But ſu a child ſo ſtupid as not to ive the 
reſult of —_— (dg call in the 
touch to the aſſiſtance of viſual perception. Inſtead 


of taking the ſtick out of the water, let it abide in 
ths ſin fication 1 let the boy carry his hand down 


it, from one end to the other, he will find no ange, 


conſequently the ſtick is not broken. | 
Tou will tell me, that this is not merely judging 
of things, but arguing on them in form 
true; bur do not you ſee, that as ſoon as the mind is 
arrived at the of ideas, every judgment 
is a ratiocination ? The conſciouſneſs of a ſeniation 
is 4 propoſition, a judgment. No ſooner therefore 
do we co one ſenſation to another, than we be- 
gin to reaſon, The arts of judging and reaſoning 
are exactly the ſame. 
- Emilius will never underſtand dioptrics, unleſs be 
lem it by means of this _ He ſhall anatomize 
2 no 


f 
rr 
no inſects, nor reckon the ſpots of the ſun; he ſhall 
not know the uſe of microſcopes or teleſcopes. 
Your learned pupils will laugh at his ignorance ; and 
they may be in the right; for before he makes uſe of 
thoſe inftruments, I intend he ſhall invent them; and 
1 he will be able to compaſs that 
Such is the ſecret of my ſyſtem in this particular 
part. If a child rolls a little ball between two fingers 
croſſwiſe, and imagines he holds two, I would 
not ſufftr him to look, before he was otherwiſe con- 
n a | 1 
Theſe explanations will be ſufficient, I apprehend, 
to ſhew the improvement my pupil has made to- 
ward real knowledge, and the route he has purſued. 
But you perhaps are frightened at the variety of 
things I have exhibited to his view. You are appre- 
henſive, left.I ſhould. overload his underſtanding with 
ſuch a weight of knowledge, But, quite the reverſe, 
I teach him how to be ignorant of a multitude of 
things. 1 ſhew him, indeed, a ſmooth, but lon 
and tedious, way to knowledge. I have Arundel 


him at his firſt ſetting out, that he might be acquaint- 
ed with the entrance; but I ſhall never permit him 
to proceed any great length. ns 0 


Obliged to learn of himſelf, he makes uſe of his 
own reaſon, and not that of others: for, to prevent 
his being ſwayed by opinion, he muſt not be govern- 
ed by authority; moſt of our errors being derived 
leſs from ourſelves, than from others. So conſtant 
an exerciſe of the underſtanding muſt be productive 
of a vigour of mind like that, which his body has 
attained by labour and fatigue. Another advant 

is, that he advances oy in proportion to his drang 
The mind, as well as the body, is able to bear only a 
certain weight. . When the underſtanding makes it- 
ſelf maſter of things, before it commits 5 to me- 


mory, what it draws from thence afterwards, is pro- 
;perly its own. Whereas, when the memory is over- 
18 loaded 
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loaded with ideas, which the underſtanding has not 
rightly ae we run the riſk of never recollecting 
2 ing, that can be ſaid to belong to our on 


Emilius has but little ng oe, 
really his own ; he knows nothing by halves. Among 
the few things he knows, and which he fully under- 
ftands, the moſt important is, that there are many 
things, of which he is ignorant, but which he is 
likely to know ſome time or other; a great many 
that other people know, but with which he will never 
be acquainted; and an infinite number that will never 
be known by any mortal whatever. He is an uni- 
verſal genius, not by his preſent knowledge, but by 
his extenſive capacity; his mind is open, intelligent, 
diſpoſed to receive every communication, and, as 
Montagne ſays, if not inſtrufted, at leaſt capable 
of receiving inſtruction. It is ſufficient for me, that 
he knows the utility of whatever he does, and the 
reaſon of whatever he believes. Once more I ſay, 
my intention is not to furniſh him with learning, but 
to teach him how to acquire it, when it may be of 
uſe to him ; to ſhew him how to ſer a juſt value on 
it; and, above all things, to inſpire him with the 
love of truth. Purſuing this method, he advances 
ſlowly, but he never takes an uſeleſs ſtep, nor is he 
obliged to 0 retrograde. | | 

My pupiFunderſtands no other ſcience, but thatof 
nature. He does not ſo much as know the name of 
hiſtory, nor the meaning of the words metaphyſics 
and morality. He is acquainted with the eſſential re- 
lations of man to things, but with none of the moral 
relations between man and man. He knows but very 
little of general ideas, or abſtraft notions of things. 
He obſerves the general qualities of certain bodies; 
without reaſoning on thoſe qualities themſelves. He 
is acquainted with abſtract extenſion, by the aid of 
geometrical figures; and with abſtract quantity, by 
means of algebraical gs: | Theſe figures and ſigns 
| 3 art. 
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are the ſupport of thoſe abſtractions, on which his 
ſenſes depend. Ile has no curioſity of inveſtigating 
the nature of things, but only of diſcovering thoſe 
relations in which he is intereſted. He eſtimates out- 
ward objects in regard to himſelf only; but then this 
eſtimation is juſt and exact. F 35 general agree - 
ment have no weight with him, He ſets the greateſt 
value on what is moſt uſcful to him; and never de- 
viating from this manoer of eſtimating, he pays no 
rd at all to human opinion. 12 
Emilius is fond of exerciſe, temperate in his diet, 
patient under difficulties, of great firmneſs of mind, 
and of invincible courage. His imagination is never 
fo heightened, as to magnify dangers; he is affected 
with very few hardſhips, and capable of ſuffering 
with conſtancy,” becauſe he never learnt. to repine a- 
gainſt fate. With regard to death, he does not 
rightly know the nature of it as yet ; but being uſed 
to ſubmit to the law of neceflity without reluctance, 
when it is his turn to go off the ſtage, he will do it with 
a good grace; this is the utmoſt that nature will admit 
of in that critical minute, abhorred by all. To live 
free and independent, and to have very little connex ion 
with the world, is the beſt way of learning to die. 
In a word, Emilius is poſſeſſed of every virtue that 
has a relation to himſelf. In order to poſſeſs the ſo- 
cial virtues, he only wants to be made acquainted 
with the relations on which they ſubſiſt; he only ſtands 
in need of thoſe inſtructions, which his mind is pre- 
pared to receive, 1 | 
He conſiders himſelf without any connexion with 
others. He requires nothing of any man, and be- 
lieves no man has a right to require any thing of 
him. He is ſingle in the midſt of — — . 
himſelf alone. He has indeed à greater right 
than any body elſe to this independency, becauſe he 
is poſſeſſed of every real accompliſhment that a per- 
ſon of his age is capable of attaining. He is ſub- 
ject to no errors, but only ſuch as are pe 
—— : | Om 
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from humanity ; he has no vices, or thoſe only, from 
which no man living can be exempt. He has a 
ſound” conſtitution, an active body, a clear under- 
ſtanding, with a free and diſpaſſionate heart. Self- 
love, the firſt and moſt natural of all paſſions, has 
ſcarcely made itſelf known to him. Without diſturb- 
ing any body's repoſe, he has hitherto Jived content, 
happy, _ as free as the condition of humani- 
ty would permit. Do you think that a youth, who 
with theſe accompliſhments has attained his fifteenth 
year, can be ſaid to have miſpent the foregoing part 
of his life. 
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H r cis earth! 


lt a running wie; 
ter we have to enjoy it. Ar- firſt 
we know not how to live; ſoon we are no longer 
in a ity for it; and during the which 
Le Aye uſeleſs ogy fourths 
t in „ labour,” pain, con- 
renee Find of uncafineſs. Life is ſhort, 
not ſo much on won fan oro brevity of its dura- 
tion, as of the little time we have'to enjoy it. In 
vain would it be to remove the time of our death to 
a greater diftance from that of our birth: life will 
rsd If the m r Pais be tit 
. 
It ma in ſome meaſure, thilt we are twice 
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* "children of both ſe 
a ug th E n omilſe, 
voices, all Fkilg 


boys are —.— alſo; the Do denomination is ſuf- 
ficient far beings thas ſo greatly reſemble each other, 
The males, who are, debatred from the progreſs of 
their ſex, — that nals all mer 2 


5 . 9992 great children; and Ir ix 


that ſame-uaiforthity 

. to be little more. 
But man, generally ſpeaking, is not formed to con- 
40-4 Rare of infancy. He quits it at the 


time preſcribed by nature; and this critical moment, 


2 extremely ſhort. has a very ſtrong influence 
omainder of his- life, 

0 the roaring of the ſea Þreceths check bloftring 
ſtorm, ſo the murmur of the paſſions portends this 
tempeſtuous revolution in the — frame; a ſlow 
fermentation foretells the approaching danger. * 

change of temper, frequent. tranſports of 
and — 5 aj 2 2 2 almoſt 

er e becomes to oice, 
ict he had been hitherto ſo docile ; Wi 8 ali 

| 3 fury, be knows * guide, and throws 2 

u RI. 6:4 1 

ſides the moral ſigns of this alkeration of tech 

per, 1 are likewiſe ſenſible changes in hi. 
Fe His features are unfolded, and fix the 

is „ 9 upon his chin, the chin ſoft 

e a browniſh hue, and à kind of con- 

ney, His yoice, changes, or rather, he. quit 975 

tz be is neither 2 child nor a man, 
has not the tone of either. His eyes 
of the 2 Which en been 2s a, 1575 
expreſſion; they are animated wit a kinds 
= GR increaſing in vivacity, ſtill retain. 
innocence, but no longer partake TA 
Jormer inſenhbility ; be is but, too well convinced of 
e of . and therefore he learns 51 
ul 
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caſt them down, and bluſh : be begins 
he knows the object of his a 2 


or awed by Mr to be 
Ulyſſes, wiſe Ulyſſes ! take care of thyſelf; 
leathern bags thou haſt cloſed with ſuch caution, 
apen ; the winds have broke looſe 
. the helm but for a moment, 
Here be gins the ſecond birth I have 
tioned 3 ben it is that man is really 
and. becomes a ſtranger to no part of hum 
therto, our "care has been very ee 
of real importance. At this ſtage t 


here ours ſnould begin. 
* plan in a proper light, will be noel 
to trace matters to their very ſaurce. 

Our paſſions are the chief inſtruments of our 
— 1 ; = water a vain as well as ridicu 
attempt to roy them; it is org es 
and reforming the handy-work of God. 
wanted man to annihilate the paſſions — yp are 
given him, he would not know his own mind, he 
would be inconſiſtent with himſelf, But never did 
he iſſue out ſo abſurd an order; never was any 
thing like it imprinted on the heart of man and 
what God is willing man ſhould do, he does 
him by the mouth of another, but reveals it to hi 


— 


— 


— 
— . TT EDD RT ITED = 


— 2 and ſtamps it in indelible characters on his 


Now to enge to fappen the paſſions, ſeems to 
3 as i | 


be almoſt as wea you endeavoured to 


them: and whoever e that this has been my 
deſign, is certainly miſtaken. + 


Hut would it be reaſoning juſtly, if from its be- 
ing in the nature of man to be endowed with 

ſions, we were to conclude, that all the paſſions we 
feel, and obſerve in others, are natural ? Their ſource 


is natural, I grant you, but it has been ſwelled by 


a thouſand rivulets; it is a great river, whoſe bed is 
continually inlarging, and in which you would ſcarce 
find a few drops of the original ſpring. Our na- 
tural paſſions are very much limited; yet they are 


the inſtruments of our liberty, and tend to our pre-/ 


ſervation, Thoſe which enſlave and deſtroy us, 
come from another quarter; they are not the gift of 
nature, we adopt them to her prejudice. 


The ſource of human paſſions, the origin and prin- 
ciple of all others, the only one that is born with 


man,. and that never leaves him while he lives, is 
ſelf- love: this is an innate paſſion, anterior to all 
others, and of. which they are all, in one ſenſe, 
but different modifications. In this ſenſe, if you 
will, they are natural. Moſt of thoſe modifications 
have adventitious cauſes, without which they would 
never have exiſted; but theſe very modifications, in- 
ſtead of doing us any good, redound greatly to our 
prejudice ; they change the primary object, and 
counteract their principle. Then it is that man goes 
beyond nature, and is inconſiſtent with himſelf. -- 

The love of the individual is always good, and 
conformable to order. Every man is particularly in- 
truſted with his own preſervation ; the firſt and chief 
of alf his cares, is, and ought to be, continually to 
watch over it; and how can he ſubmit to this 
trouble, -unleſs he be ſtrongly impelled by his in- 
8775 ec 
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We ought therefore to love, in order to preſerve 
ourſelves ; and by an immediate conſequence, we 
ſhould-love every thing that contributes to our 
ſervation. Every child is fond of his nurſe ; Romulus 
muſt have had an affection for the ſhe wolf by whom 
he was ſuckled. This attachment at firſt is merely 
mechanical. Whatever promotes the welfare of an 
individual, attracts his affection; whatever is prejuchs 
cial to that welfare, keeps him at a diſtance ; this is 
mere inſtindt. What transforms this inſtin&- into 
ſentiment, the attachment into love, and the diſlike in- 
to 1 hatred, is — — beute either _ 
hurting or of doing us e feel no paſſion 
;nſenſible that only follow the impulſe they 
receive : but thoſe from whoſe inward diſpoſition and 
freewill we good, or apprehend: evil, | thoſe 
whom we ſee acting voluntarily for or againſt us; 
inſpire us with the ſame ſentiments as they demon- 
ſtrate towards us. We ſeek for thoſe who are able 
to do us good; but thoſe who are willing to do us 
good, we really love : thoſe who have the power to 
hurt us, we avoid ; but thoſe who intend to do us 
an injury, we hate. 1077 
A child's firſt ſentiment is to love himſelf 3; the 
ſecond, derived from the former, is to bear an af- 
fection to thoſe who are employed about him; for 
in his preſent feeble ſtate, he has no knowledge- of 
perſons, but from the care and tenderneſs with 
which they attend him. At firſt, the attachment 
he has for his nurſe or governante, is no more 
than a habit. He ſeeks them, becauſe he wants 
their aid, and finds his advantage in having 
them with him; this is rather acquaintance than be- 
nevolence. It requires a great deal of time to make 
him ſenfible, that they are not only ſerviceable to 
him, bur deſirous to do him ſervice; and then it 
is he begins to love them. W n 
A child is therefore naturally inclined to benevo- 
lence, becauſe he perceives that every body about 
2 


him 


gin N ESSAY' 
| him is ready to give him aſſiſtance; and from this 
' obſervation, he derives the habit of thinking favour- 


ably of his ſpecies : A4 as he extends 
his relations, his wants, his active or paſſive de- 


dictive. If he be ordered to obey, nut perceiving 
the utility of the thing commanded, he imputes it 
to caprice, and to ä — him ; 
which renders him mutinous. If you generally com- 
ply with his humour, the firſt ition he meets 
with, he conſiders as a rebellion, or an avowed inten- 
tion to reſiſt him; and beats the chairs and tables for 
diſobeying his commands. The ſelf- love which relates 
only to our own intereſt, is content when our real 
wants are ſatisfied ; but the com ive ſelf-love is 
never ſatisfied ; and it cannot be otherwiſe z becauſe 
this ſenſation, at the ſame time that it prefers our- 
ſelf to others, requires that others ſhould give us 
the ſame nee ; which is impoſſible.— In this 
manner are the ſoft and tender paſſions, as well as 
thoſe of the iraſcible kind, derived from ſelf - love. 
That which renders man eſſentially , is to 
have few wants, and to compare himſelf but ſeldom 
to others; that which renders him eſſentially wicked, 
is to have many wants, and to depend greatly on 
opinion. Upon this principle it is eaſy to fee i 


in 
what manner all the paſſions of children, as well as 
of adult perſons, may be directed to good or evil. 
True it is, that as we cannot always live retired,” it 
will be difficult for us to be always good; this diffi- 
_culty will neceſſarily increaſe together with our rela- 
tions ; and it is particularly in this article that the 
dangers of focial commerce oblige us to be more 
upon our guard, to the end, that we may prevent 
that depravation of the heart, which ariſes from its 

mcreafing neceſſities. mutt 3 = 
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proper ſtudy of man, is that of his relations 


e 
or connections. While he only khows his 'phyfical 


exiſtence, he ſhould ſolely ſtudy his relation to ; 
this is the employment of his infancy; When he 
degins to feel his moral exiſtence; he ought then to 
enquire after his relation to mankind ; rhis is the 
proper occupation of his whole lite, beginning from 
the period to which we are now arrived. 

As ſoon as man has need of 'a female 
nion, he ceaſes to be a ſolitary being; his heart is 
w—_— ſingle. All his relations to his ſpecies, all 

ections of his mind, riſe at the ſame time 
with this ſenfation ; his firſt paſſion ſoon makes the 
others ferment. 
The inclination from inſtinct is vague and inde- 
terminate. One ſex is attracted towards the other; 
this is the natural emotion. But the choice and pre- 
ference of objects, as well as perſonal attachment, are 
the effect of information, prejudices, or habit. It 
uires ſome time and knowledge to render us ca- 
pable of affection: we are not uſed to fall in love, 
till we have formed ſome judgment of the object 
beloved; nor to give a preference, till we have 
drawn a compariſon. Theſe judgments are formed 
unknown to us; but this does not hinder their rea- 
lity. True love, ſay what you will, muſt ever be 
honoured by mankind ; for however the tranſports 
of this paſſion are apt to lead us aſtray, and though 
it does not exclude every odious quality from the 
heart, but is even productive of many; yet it _— 
ſuppoſes valuable qualities, without which it wou 
be impoſſible for this paſſion to exiſt. That choice 
which is ſet in oppoſition to reaſon, ſprings from 
it. Love is ſented blind, becauſe he has better 
eyes than ourſelves, and ſees ſome relations, which 
we cannot perceive. To a perſon who had no idea 
of merit and beauty, all women would be equal, 
200, the firſt he beheld would be the moſt amiable. 
Love, 


tain; love ought to be a m To be 
beloved, we muſt render ourſelves amiable; to ob- 
tain the preference, we muſt become ourſelves more 


amiable than any other perſon, at leaſt in the eye of 
the ohject beloved. Hence our firſt view of our 
fellow-creatures ; hence thoſe firſt compariſons be- 


tween them and - ourſelves ; hence, in fine, the paſ- 
ſions of emulation and jealouſy. A heart glowing 
with ſentiment, loves to diffuſe itſelf ; from the want 
of a miſtreſs, that of a friend ſoon follows; he who 
knows how agreeable it is to be beloved, would be 
glad to have every body's affection; and we can- 
not all be deſirous of * without making 
many diſcontented. ich love and fri ip, 
diſſenſions, enmity and hatred ariſe. On ſuch a 
yariety of paſſions, I ſee opinion eſtabliſh its throne, 
and ' ſtupid mortals ' ſubmitting to its empire, 
o_ ir own ' Exiſtence on the judgment of 

ners. FT * | . 

Extend theſe ideas, and you will ſee how it comes, 
that ſelf-love aſſumes what we think its natural form; 
and in what manner this ſame paſſion, ceaſing to be an 
abſolute ſenſation," is transformed into pride in great 
ſouls, into vanity in the little; and in all is conti- 
nually nouriſhed at the expence of our neighbour. 
Theſe kind of paſſions do not naturally ſpring up 
in the hearts of children; they cannot grow ſponta- 
neouſly; we plant them there ourſelves, - and if ever 
they take root, it is our fault. But it is otherwiſe with 


reſpect to the heart of a young man; they will 


grow there in ſpite of us. Therefore it is high time 
to change our method, ; 4 49 


e- 
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reflections: on 

childhood 
in fuch 4 1 


magination : 
in the latter, the imagination rouſes the ſenſes; it 
renders them active before the time, which at firſt 
cannot but weaken and enervate individuals, and at 
kogth muſt extend its pernicious influence to the 
whole ſpecies. An obſervation more general and 
more certain than that „ 

puberty, wer are 3 
more forward among Geller, than barbarous KA 
ons. Children have an extraordinary ſagacity in 


om 2 

tunen children to great plenty of ſucculent attain 
fate much , and among the poor, childres 
oe flower + their food it worſe in quality, 
aud boſs i ther they require two or . 
years I admit the obſervation, but 
not ſe, in countries where the vil 
lagers in the Valais, and even ſome 


mountai parts of Italy, as Priull, the age of puberty 
in s falls as late as in the midſt of towns, where, 
to Indulge their vanity, they oftentimes are very parkmo- 


niogs.. in their cating. One is ſurprized in theſe mountains 
to fre luck (tra — lads, as tall 4 men, with a == 
voice and eſs chin; and tall girls, extremely well lim 

iodi k of their ſex. dif- 
Y ence, 


| 
| 


into the. I morality Lſeviſed under 8 
'of compliment and ceremony, 
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anguage recommended for their innitazion, N. 
Ve Oe modeſty in which they are Zen inftrufted, 
Wel of pw he which 1 maſters alfect 


aw before Their eyes, are ſo m 3 
or curiaſity. F Ng the manner w ing to them, 
At. 55 appears, that we conceal from their khnow- 
edge what we would have them learn; and of all 

the. inftruRtions that are given them, this is that io 
which! they make the greateſt improvement. 

onſult experience, and you will find that, this 
700 lin method accelerates the work F. nature, and 
ruins the conſtitution. This is one of the principal 
excuſes of the decline of the human ſpecies in ah 
cities. The young people being ſoon exhauſted, con- 
tigue low in ſtature, weak an 2 7 1 
ſo as to grow old, inſtead of growing b 
"vine that has been made to bear fruit in t 
Withers and dies before autumn. 
One muſt have lived among * 
. and ſimplicity, to be "g poop Le 
1 the ignocence of children may be 
happy ignorance. It is a pleaſing ſight, 
A: pe the two ſexes in thoſe countries ſecure» 
ty enjoying, in the flower of life and beauty, the 
innocent paſtimes of their childhood, and demon- 
ſtrating, even by their familiarity, the p purity of 
' their ' pleaſures.” At length, when thoſe 'amiaþle 
Jong people come to be married, the "bride 
ridegroom mutually interchanging the . firſt 
fruits of love, are more endeared to each dark |; 
4 ſtock of healthy robuſt children become the 


„„ 


Kanes, Stick, in my opinion, is entirely "owing to ad fim- 

1 of their manners, whereby chen, da eres ab 'boing 
anger preſerved in à peaceful ſerenity, their 
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"Plalges of a perpetual union, and the fruit of their 
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Si 


eutſelves; and therefore we ſhould endeavour to 


Prevent it. Secondly, in regard to queſtions 


which we are not obli to' anſwer, it is not at 


all neceſſary we ſhould deceive the child who pro- 


poſes them ; it is far erable to ſilence him, than 
to anſwer him with a lic. He will not be much ſur- 
prized at this law, if you have taken care to ſub- 
him to it in matters of indifference. In fine, 


y 
have no need to add, that ought always to be 
true. lt is impoſſible to make children ſenſible of the 
danger of telling lies to men, without being ſenſible 
5 | : Y 2 ourſelves 
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2 all; or it ſhould be ſatisfied” be- 
fore the time of life, in which it s —— 
danger. Tour n 1 your 
this reſpect, muſt 
on the 
ferent 


— 


ople that * r en U G. 
ances of life. It is of the hens im- 


cumlocutions 
things by their right name. 
ple of real virtue behave with great 2 but 
the imagination corrupted by vice; renders the cas 
delicate, and obliges us to a continual refinement of 
expreſſion. Indelicate terms are of no manner of 
eonſequence; laſcivious ideas are what we ſhould en- 
deavour to prevent. | 
Though modeſt be natural to the human es, 
yet it is not natural to children. It pri only 
from the knowledge of evil; and as chüldren nei- 
ther _ nor can be ſuppoſed to have that know- 
ave the — it pro- 


7 5 b 
6 1 & & dos * . = 


* 


Children have not the ſame deſires as men; but 
are liable like them to the ſame neceſſities, that 


| of preſerving i 
cence of children: it is for al thoſe, with whom th 
have the leaſt communication, to love and 
it, Without this, all the reſerve with which you 
affect to behave towards them, is ſooner or later made 
of no effect; a (mile, a wink, a informs 
them of what you intend to canceal ; it is ſufficient to 
make them learn it, to ſee you attempt to keep 
them in the dark. The delicacy of expreſſion uſed 
among polite people, ſuppoſeth a degree of know- 
ich children ought not to have, and there- 
fore is quite miſplaced M 110 them; but when 

pay a real regard to their ſimplicity, it is an 

— in . them, to make ub 4 
ſuch terms as ſuit their condition. There is a ſim- 
icity of language agreeable to innocence; and this 
the right method to divert a child from any dan- 
gerous curioſity. By ſpeaking to him in plain terms 
of every thing, you leave him no room to ſuſpect 
that there is any thing more to ſay. By joining dif- 
agreeable ideas to indelicate words, you ſtifle the firſt 
fire of imagination; you do not forbid him to utter 
thoſe words, or to entertain thoſe ideas; but you 
render him, even unknown to himſelf, unwilling to 
tecollect them. 3 a deal of perplexity do 
3 you 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be a very good method, if he had been 
- geeuſtomed to it in indifferent queſtions, and he ſur- 


as it came from a woman as modeſt in her diſcourſe, 


ſider, whether it is poſſible to hit upon 
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you avoid, by means of this innocent liberty, when 
you expreſs yourſelf in intelligible terms, and in the 
full ſincerity of your heart. 
How are children made? A very puzzling queſ- 
tion, which naturally occurs 'to children, whoſe mo- 
rals and bodily health, during their whole lives, de- 
pend on the anſwer to it. The ſhorteſt way a mo- 
ther can imagine to extricate herſelf, without de- 
ceving her ſon, is to injoin him ſilence; this might 
previouſly 


miſed no myſtery in. this new command. But ſhe 
rarely ſtops there. It is 4 ſecret known only to mar- 
ried people the will ſay to him; little boys ſhould not 
be /+ curious. This is very well to draw a mother 
out of the ſcrape; but depend upon it, this air of 
contempt will vex the little boy to ſuch a degree, 
that he will not reſt a moment till he has learnt this 
ſecret of married people, and it will not be long be- 
fore he ſatisfies his curioſity. rs 

May] be permitted to mention here a very different 
anſwer, which I remember to have heard given to this 
very queſtion, and which ſtruck me ſo much the more, 


as in her behaviour, but who knew very well, for the 
good of her ſon, and for the ſake of virtue, how to de- 
ſpiſe the falſe apprehenſions of blame, and the imper- 
tinent talk of ſnarlers. It had not been a great while 
before that, ſince the child had voided in his urine a lit- 
tle ſtone which had lacerated the e; but the 
pain was. over and forgot. Mamma, ſaid the little in- 
nocent, hom are children made? My child, anſwered 
the mother without heſitation, women make them in their 


water, with ſuch pain, as ſometimes is attended with 


the loſs of their lives. Let tools lau 


gh, kt block- 


heads be ſcandalized z but let thoſe who are wiſe con- 
a more judi- 


In 


cious, or more pertinent anſwer, 


debauchery; the wicked lackey corrupts the morals 
of the child; and their murual ſecuriry binds dem to 


ſecrecy, 
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In the firſt place, the idea of a natural want, well 
known to the child, diverted that of the myſterious 
operation, The adventitious ideas of pain and death, 
caſt a veil of ſadneſs over the imagination, and 
> a check to curioſity : the mind was thereby 
fixed on the conſ uences, and not on the cauſe of 
child-bearing. I ——— of human nature, diſguſt- 
ful 3 images in and ſuffering, theſe are 
9a to hid this anſwer — leads, 

if the child's curioſity ſhould ſtil continue. How 
is it poſſible for the inquietude of deſires to ariſe 
from @ converſation thus conducted? And yet you 
ive, that the truth has not been diſguiſed, and 
——— we have had - neceſſity to deceive, inſtead of 


1 read, and from books derive a know- 
which they would not have obtained elſewhere. 
If they ſtudy, their imagination catches fire, even 
in the moſt retired apartment. If they mix with 
the world, they hear a ſtrange jargon of words, and 
are affected with a variety * ples; and be- 
ing convinced that — are ood the male ſex, whatever 
men do in their preſence, they immediately begin 
to imitate; for the actions of others needs 
be their pattern, ſince the opinion of others ſerves 
them for a law. Servants who are dependent on 
them, and who have conſequently an intereſt in 
humouring their fancies,” will court their favour at 
the expence of their morals; a fooliſh nte 
will talk ſuch ſtuff to a child only four years old, 
as the moſt impudent woman would be aſhamed to 
mention to a boy of fifteen. The women ſoon for- 
what they have faid ; but the children do not 


loſe the remembrance of what they have heard. Im- 


modeſt diſcourſe paves the way for wantonneſs and 


Y 4 A child 
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A child educated according to an 
y being. He knows ao e a bu thoſe of. 
b it; 12 loves his ſiſter as 
as his dog. He feels himſel; 
N equally . — no- 
thing of what they either do ar ſay, does be apply 
to himſelf ; he neither ſees nor hears them, he pays no 
attention to them, their diſcourſe is no more intereſt · 
ing t9 him than their example; all this he has no- 
to do with, it does not ſuit his years. By this 
ho and we do not artfully lead him into error; it is 
the ignorance of nature. The time is drawing — 
dl nature herſelf will take care to inſtruct her pu 
oil and then only will ſhe enable him to rofit "by 
+ leſſons. This is the principle on "which build 
ns the particular rules are foreign — my 
ject, and the means I pro 8 with a view to other 
Ge will ſerve leni as an example * the 
preſent caſe. 
Have you a mind to . the growing pal 
to me and rule? Contrive ſo as they ſhall — 
later, to the end that they may have time to arrange 
themſelves in due order, as faſt as grow. Then 
are not regulated by man, but by nature her- 
ſelf ; your bulineſs is only to let her diſpoſe her own 
work. Were your pupil by himſelf, you would have 
zothing to do; but now, every thing that ſurrounds 
him, inflames his i imagination. He is hurried away 
by the torrent of prejudice; to keep him back, you 
muſt give him a contrary direction. Senſation mult 
clip fancy's wings, and reaſon = ſilence human 
opinions. The fource of all the paſſions is ſenſibility; 
imagination determines their bent. Every being that 
feels his relations, muſt be affected when thoſe rela- 
tions alter; and when he has diſcovered, or believes 
he has diſcovered, others more ſuitable to his natural 
condition. It is the errors of f imagination that tranſ- 
form the paſſions of all limited beings, even 3 
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aint op if AE Ing, into vices: for it 
Fan e the nature of all beings, 
to be able to judge what relations are moſt ſuitable to 


nnen 
in che uſe of the paſſions : 1*. In bei ſenſible of the 
Ces AE 2 well to the 
as'to the individual. 2*. In regulating the ſeveral at- 
ſoctions of the mind according to theſe relations. 
But you will aſk me, enen 
regulate his affections according Ie 
lations ? No doubt but he 1s, if he 
of directing his i ation to ſuch or ſuch — 2 
jet or co give i uch a particular turn. Beſides, 
the preſen queſtion is not ſo much concerning 2 
man's power Gow himſelf, as what may be done with 
on pupil in ſuch particular circumſtances wherein 
we place him. To ſet forth the proper means for 
keeping him within the order of nature, is ſufficient» 
ly expreſſing in what manner he may quit it. 
So long as his ſenſibility is confined to his own 
5 is no morality in his actions; when 
it begins to expand itſelf to outward objects, then, 
and not till then, does he form thoſe ſentiments, and 
thoſe notions of good and evil, which really con- 
ſtitute him a man, and an integral part of his ſpe- 
cies. Therefore this is the point at which we are to 
3 
heſe are attended with ſome difficulty, inaſmuch 
as to form them properly, we muſt reject the exam- 
ples before our eyes, and go in ſearch of thoſe, in 
which the ſucceſſive unfoldings of the faculties of the 
mind are le to the order of nature. 
A boy educated with politeneſs, and in the 
nen tale e power of execut- 
een e he "las revive be the 
academy, is never miſtaken as to the critical time of 


the commencetnent of that power, Inſtead of wait- 
ing 


. Nay 10 
ing for it, he "kccelerates its progreſs 3' he forwards 
the fermentation of his hood, and knows the ob- 
Jett of his deſires, before he has the leaſt el 0 
Nature does not excite him, but he forces her; ſhe 
Hus nothing more to learn him, when ſhe has made 
him à man. He was a man in idea, long he 
had” attained his manhood. ln. 
The true progreſs of nature is more gradual. The 
blood is inſenſibly inflamed, the ſpirits begin to fer- 
ment, and the conſtitution is formed. The Tage 
artiſt,” who directs the fabric, takes care to perfect 
all his inſtruments before he ſets them to work; 2 
long inquietude precedes the firſt deſires; a long ig- 
norance diverts them ſeveral ways; we deſire with- 
dut knowing what; the blood ferments, and is ſet 
in motion; a ſuperabundance of life endeavours to 
expand itſelf. The eye ſparkles with fire, and ſur- 
veys all other beings; we begin to have an in- 
tereſt in the objects by which we are ſurrounded 
we begin to feel, that we were not formed te 
live alone; thus the heart gradually opens itſelf to 
Human affections, and becomes capable of attachment. 
Ihe firſt ſentiment of which a youth carefully 
educated is ſuſceptible, is not love, but friendſhip. 
The firſt act of his growing imagination, is to in- 
form him that he has fellow- creatures: and the ſpe- 
cies affects him before the ſex. This is another ad- 
vantage of prolonging the ſtate of innocence; it is 
profiting by his early ſenſibilty, to throw into the 
"young man's heart the firſt ſeeds of humanity. An 
advantage ſo much the more valuable, as it is the 
only period of life, in which the ſame care is likely 
W with real —_— + aca ” — 

I have conſtantly obſerved that you e, whi 
have been cotru odd early, and ech Nera 
and debauch, are cruel and inhuman: the fire of 
cheir torftitution renders them impatient, vindic- 
tier, aner fuffous;” theft” imagination filled Sn 
* 5 a ing 


th 
, the next minute the goodneſs 
diſplays itſelf in marks of repentance 
he groans for the injury he has com 
would willingly, at the price of hi 
deem that which he has ſpilt; hi 
ſubſides; his pride is humbled 
tion of his fault, Is he himſelf 
yery height of his „an excule, a 
arms him; with as much chearfulneſs is 
forgive the faults of others, as he is willi 
pair his own. Youth is not the age 
venge or hatred ; it is that of commi 
cy, and generoſity. Yes, I maintain it, 
not afraid of being contradicted from experic nee 
youth of a good natural diſpoſition, and who 
preſerved his innocence till the age of twenty, is 
that time of life the beſt, the moſt the 

tender, and the moſt amiable creature upon 
You ſay, you never ſaw any ſuch youth: I believe ſo 
indeed; your philoſophers, educated in the corrupt no- 
tions of a college, know nothing of the matter. 

It is the weakneſs of man that renders him fſocia- 
ble; our common miſeries incline our hearts to hu- 
manity ; we ſhould have no duties towards qur ſpe- 
cies, if we were not men. Every attachment is a 
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mark ef incapacity ; if we did not want the affiſt- 
ante of chch other, we ſhould never chink of enter- 
ing into a ſtate of union and ſociety. Thus even 
from Our weakneks ariſes dur tranſient ſelieity. A 


being completely h is ſolitary; God alone en- 
555 Fro — But E* das any idea of 


being were 


the divine majeſty? If ani 
ſufficient for himſelf, hat, according to our 
would be his enjoyments? He would * he 
would be miſerable. Ido not at he, 
who bas no need of any ching, is capable of love 
nor do I conceive, that he who ts W rn love/Y 
- Gicoptible'of+ happineſs.” | 
From thence it follows, that our attachgicat 
to out fellow. creatures, is . founded — a 
on ſympathizing with th 
wants; for thus we EE Sion 
tity of our nature, and the ſecurity of their —_ 
ment to us. As our common wants Unite us by 
ineereſt, our common miſeries unite us by _ 
tion. The ſight of a happy man is more apt 
ire envy than love; we would willingly — 
m wich — a right of excluſive 
and our ſef-loye is alſo a Faber making 64 
Able that ſuch a man has no need of our aſſiſtance. 
But ' who does not lament the hard fate of the 
wretoh he beholds in torture? Who is he that would 
not be glad to reſcue him from his miſery, if a wiſh 
would do it? Our imagination puts us rather in 
che place of che miſerable, than in that of the hap- 
man; we feel ourſelves more connected with one 
than with the other. Pity is ſurely a ſweet paſ- 
tion, "becauſe, while we ſubſtitute ourſelves in the 
Place of the unhappy ſuſercr, we ſtill have the plea- 
e of being exempt from his pain. Envy, on the 
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A1 it ſeems, as if the one enempted us from the;cvils 
he ſuffers, the ether deprive us of the Wen 


envy A 
pre hen of human happineſs; do not da 
gyes wick the pomp of courts, the Ratelinels 
laces; and the eharms of theatrical entestaiments z 
vot carry dim about to routs and 5 of po aſlemblies. 
hien not ſee the glittering outſide of 
till he is capable of eſtimati 
To ſhew him the world before 
ure, is not forming, but corrupting 
not giving him 1 Aion, — 
error. 
| Men are gen by nature kings, grandes, 
nor poſſeſſed of opulence; we are all 
and naked; all ſubje@t to, the, miſtrles. 
verations, inisfortunes, neceſſities, and 
ry. kind: ———_ 
is the real Rate of man; from. thin wo. 
ng can plead an exemption. Begin there 
Mogi pro 17 ns, Thick ma 
_ —ů TY ces 
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4 Aae If chis critical ſituation is not ſo ea! obſerved i = 
5 

; teac anguage . 1 
22 — ay — deliver themſelves in the ſame 
pion. they turn your inſtructions 
elf, and leave you no poſſibility of 


24. he But look at my Emilius 
„he has neither felt, nor pretends 
Before he knew. what it was to 
never r ſaid to any perſon, I love you dearly ; 
not been taught what countenance to aſſume 
= entering into the apartment of his father, or 
| rar or of his governor. When any of 
them were indiſpoſed, he has not been inſtructed in 
the art of affecting a ſorrow which he did not na 
"He has not feigned to weep upon the 
perſon ; for he knows not the meaning of the 
ve death. The —— of his heart affefts 
his manners. Indifferent to ex 
imſtif, like other children, he is — . 
Ge difference only is, that he is not falſe like them, 
r does he pretend to affeQion. - 
+. Emilius: ſein reflected but very little on ſenſi 
ble beings, it will be a long time before he knows 
hat it is to ſuffer and to die. Cries and lamenta- 
dions will begin to raiſe; his compaſſion, The 
bf fireaming blood will oblige him to turn aw 
eye ; the — of a dying animal will all is 
mind with a kind of anguiſh, before he knows Go 
Whence theſe emotions proceed. Had he received no 
education at all, he would not have felt theſe ſenſa- 
tions; had he acquired more knowledge — wpuld 
have known their ſource ; already he 
too many ideas to be altogether inſeakible, but not 
. to conceive what he feels. | This 
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This is the origin of pity, and the firſt relative 
Enſation that affects the heart, accordin to the or- 
der of nature. To be ſenſible 'of com a child 
ought to know that there are beings like Mimſell, 
which ſuffer what he has ſuffered, which. feel the 
that he has experienced, or others of à ſimi- 
nature, to which he knows himſelf liable. And 
indeed, how ſhould we be excited to pity, but by 
being tranſſ beyond ourſelves, and identified 
with the ſuffering dime that is, by quirring, iy ſome 
meaſure, our own exiſtence, to aſſume his? e fof- 
fer only, inaſmuch as we judge he fuffers; it 4 
in Ourſelves, but in him we ſuffer. No man 
fore feels any ſenſibility, but when his i 7 755 


1 2 and begins to tranſport him peyord li 


217 excite and encourage this in ſenſibilli 7 
wy trace and direct it through 1 rel: 
ty, it will be neceſſary to ſet ſuch objects before/gur 

outh, as will employ the expanſive force, of his 
Br. dilate and extend it to other beings, and 
tach him from himſelf ; and of the ſame time 
conceal. from his view all ſuch o djects as only tend 
tg Socha the wind, and w we en the ſpring of 
the, tender affections: that is to ſay, it wil 9 

ceſſary to excite him to goodneſs, 'humani « pry 
Feser. and all the ſoft attractive paſſions, 
"naturally pleaſing to man; and to prevent the growth 
bf envy, covetouſneſs, hatred, and of all the ail 
turbulent paſſions, which render the ſenſibility not 
"only null, if I may ſo ſpeak, but negative, and are 
the torment of him whe ke feels them. | 
I chink” I might recapitulate all the fo 


re 
flections in two or three maxims, S tg 
nn an r ©/4 ce 
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1 we weet with any ions fo this "TY they 
bee parent than re real, Thus we do not ſub- 
ſtitutg ourſelves in the place of the rich or the 
to whom we become attached ; even in the fince- 
rity, of our attachment, we only appropriate to qur- 
ſelves a part of his good fortune. Sometimes we 
love a perſon in his adverſity ; but ſo long as he 
flouriſhes, he has no true friend except him, who is 
not a dupe to appearances, and who laments his 
fate, more than he envies his proſperity. 

We are affected with the hap 1 
. ns, 2 K bob jp or 

eaſure in ſeeing tho people happy, is 
not Bade by enyy ; we intereſt ourſelves really 
in their favour : and why ſo? Becauſe we think 
are at liberty to deſcend to that ſtate of peace 
innocence, and to enjoy the ſame felicity : it is 4 
laſt reſource that conven none but le La 
fince the will alone is ſufficient to obtain it. 
. 1 
oy you never make uſe of 

rom 
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The SECOND MAXIM: 


i pity in ethers only theſe evil from which wwe do nat 
2 144 © 1 


* bur. mali, n uccurrere Seo 


Fino nothing {6 beau. 05 eule, 10 Arik 
and fo true, as the foregoing verſe. 
How comes it, —— — ion for 
their ſubjects? It is becau deen they think they = proc a 
ver be ſuhject to human viciſſitudes. Why are the 
ſo hard-hearted to the poor ? Becauſe they 
have no apprehenſion of falling into What 
is the reaſon, that the nobility have ſo 
tempt for the common people? Becauſe - a noble- 
man is ſure of never being a plebeian. Why are the 
Turks, generally ſpeaking, more humane, and more 
—— than we ? Becauſe from — 
— 4 —.— the grandeur opulence 
individuals being always —_ and at the mercy 
of a deſpotic ſovereign, they do not look . upon the 
ſtare of debaſement and miſery as foreign to them- 


day. This reflection, which continually 

peruliig the oriental tales, renders them much More 

affecting, than all our dry morality. 
Do nor therefore accuſtom your pupil to look 

haughtily down, from the pinnacle of his glory, upon 

the miſery of the unfortunate, andthe hardſhips of the 

wretched ſons of men; do not expect he will have 


* This ſeems to have admitted of ſome re lately : 4 
donditions in life are become more ſetiled, and the people in con- 
ſequence are grown more obdurate. 


Vol. I. = com- 
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compaſſion for them, if he conſiders himſelf as al- 
moſt of a different ſpecies. Endeavour to make 
him ſenſible, that the fate of the unhappy may one 
day be his own ; that their misfortunes have ſprung 
up in the very path he treads, and that a thouſand 
unforeſeen and unavoidable events may reduce him 
to the ſame miſery. Teach him neither to depend on 
his birth, nor his health, nor his riches ; ſhew him all 
the viciſſitudes of fortune; lay before him the fre- 
quent examples of perſons, who, from a much 
higher ſtation than his, have tumbled down much 
lower than thoſe, wretches ; whether owing to their 
fault or not, is at preſent out of the queſtion. For 
what does he know concerning the nature of a fault ? 
Never diſturb the natural progreſs of his knowledge, 
nor give him any inſtructions, but ſuch as are ſuited to 
his capacity, He has no occaſion to be very learned, in 
order to. be convinced, that no human prudence in the 
world can enſure his life for an hour; that no one can 
anſwer whether, before he goes to-bed, he ſhall nor 
have a violent fit of the gravel ; whether he ſhall be 
rich or poor a month hence; or whether, in a. year 
perhaps, he ſhall not be a ſlave on board an Algerine 
galley. But take ſpecial care you do not mention 
theſe things to him coolly, after the manner of his 
catechiſm; let him behold, let him feel the cala- 
mities of life. Endeavour to terrify his imagina- 
tion with the idea of thoſe perils, by which every 
man is continually environed; let him ſee thoſe 
gulphs all round him, and in hearing your lively de- 
ſeription, let him preſs near your perſon, to avoid the 
dangerous precipice. You will ſay, that this will 
make him timid and puſillanimous. This we ſhall 
afterwards examine; let us begin with making him 
humane; that is our preſent buſineſs, 
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The THIRD MAXIM. 


f The pity we have for other peoples misfortunes, is not 
meaſured 'by the quantity of evil, but by the ſenſi- 
bility we ſuppoſe in the perſon that ſuffers. 


We never pity an unfortunate man, but ſo far as 
we think him ſenſible of his miſery. The natural 
ſenſation of evil is more limited than it appears z 
but it is the memory, by which we feel its continu- 
ance, and the imagination, which extends it to fu - 
turity, that render us truly worthy of compaſſion. 
This, I apprehend, is one reaſon why we are leſs 
affected with the pain and labour of brute animals, 
than with thoſe of men, though the common ſenſi- 
bility ought to make us equally ſympathize with 
both. We never pity a dray-horſe in the ſtable, be- 
cauſe we do not ſuppoſe, that while he is cating his 
hay, he thinks of the blows he has received to-day, 
or of the fatigues he muſt undergo to-morrow. 
Neither do we pity a ſheep we ſee grazing in the 
field, though we know it will be ſoon ſlaughtered ; 
becauſe, we preſume, it does not foreſee its deſtiny. 
Extending theſe ideas, we grow hardened in the 
ſame manner 1n to the ſufferings of human 
creatures; and the rich make themſelves eaſy, in re- 
gard to their behaviour towards the poor, by ſuppoſ- 
ing them fo ſtupid as not to feel their miſery. In 
general I judge of the value every man ſets upon the 
happineſs of his fellow-creatures, by his conduct to- 
wards them. It is natural we ſhould undervalue the 
felicity of thoſe, for whom we have a hearty con- 
tempt, Be not therefore ſurprized, if the politicians 
talk of the common people with ſ@ much diſdain z 
nor if the generality of philoſophers affe& to make 
man ſo wicked a heing. 

It is the commun _ that conftitute the — 

2 


—— — 
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troubles of the rich man are not owing 
but to himſelf; who makes an ill uſe of them. 


of mankind ; the reſt aboye that order are ſo few in 
number, that they -are not worth our. conſideration. 
Man iy the ſame creature in all ſtares ; if ſo, that 
which is moſt numerous deſerves the greateſt reſpect. 


In the eye of a thinking perſon, all civil diftinftions 


vaniſh ; he beholds the ſame paſſions and the ſame 
ſenſations in the peaſant and the nobleman ; the only 
difference he diſcerns is in their language, in a little 
refinement of expreſſion : if there be any eſſential dif- 
feretice between them, it is to the diſadvantage of 
thoſe who are the greateſt diſſemblers. The popu- 
lace ſhew themſelves in their real colours, and are not 
amiable ; but the great are obliged to diſguiſe them- 
felves z were they to appear in their native dreſs, 
would ſtrike us with horror. 

There is the ſame portion, according to our philo- 
fophers, of happineſs and miſery in all ſtates: a maxim 
Equally pernicious and abſurd. For, if all people are 
happy alike, what occafion have I to put myſelf to 
an inconvenience for any man, either to promote his 
happineſs, or to reſcue him from miſery? Let each 
abide where he is: let the ſlave drag his chain, let 
the ſick man bear his infirmities, let the beggar pe · 
fiſh; they wauld gain nothing by changing their 
condition. The ſame philoſophers enumerate the 
troubles of the rich man, and demonſtrate the vani- 
ty of his pleaſures : how ' glaring a ſophiſm! The 
to his ſtate, 


Were he even more wretched than the poor, he 
would ſtill deſerve no pity ; ſince his miſery is of his 
own procuring, and it depends upon himſelf to be hap- 
py. But the diſtreſſes of the poor man proceed from 


the nature of his condition, from the ſevetity of his 
fate. No habit can render him inſenſible to fatigue, 


to thirſt, to hunger; neither wit nor wiſdom will 
him againſt the evils inſeparable from his ſta- 
tion. What does Epictetus gain, by foreſeeing that 
| d his 
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his maſter is going to break his leg ? Does this hinder 
him from breaking it? On the contrary, foreſight is an 
addition to his miſery. Were the to be really 


as ſenſible as we chem ſtupid, how could they 
either think or act differently from what they do at pre- 
ſent? Examine the people of that claſs, and you will 
find, that, with a difference in language, they have 
as much wit, and more good ſenſe, than your- 
ſelf. You ſhould therefore reſpect your ſpecics : re- 
member, == — 1 e e of the com- 
mon people; kings philoſophers 
1 away, they would not be milled, 
and affairs would be conducted as well without them. 
In a word, teach your pupil to love all mankind, and 
even thoſe who rail againſt their own ſpecies ; con- 
trive ſo, that he ſhall himſelf in no one claſs, 
but be found in all: when you mention . mankind in 
his preſence, be ſure you do it with tenderneſs and 
pity, but never with contempt. Man! do not diſ- 
grace mankind. (1 
It is by theſe and the like methods, diametrically 
oppolite to thoſe in preſent uſe, that we ſhould en- 
deavour to penetrate into the heart of a young pupil, 
in order to raiſe the firſt emotions of nature, to un- 
fold her operations, and to expand them towards his 
fellow-creatures. To which I myſt add, that it be- 
hoves him to baniſh all views of private intereſt from 
theſe emotions; eſpecially, let him guard againſt 
vanity, emulation, or glory, and all thoſe ſenſations, 
which oblige us to compare ourſelves to others; for 
theſe compariſons are never made without ſome im- 
of hatred againſt thoſe who contend with us 

for the preference, were it only in our own eſtimatian. 
Then we muſt either ſhut our eyes, or be highly pro- 
voked againſt our rival; we muſt be envious, or in- 
ſenſible. Let us endeavour to avoid this alternative. 
You will tell-me, that theſe paſſions, which I reckon 
ſo dangerous, will ſooner or later take root, whether 
1 Tet, Z 3 we 
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we will or no. I do not deny it; every thing has its 
time and place; I affirm only, that we ought not 
to encourage their growth. | 

Such is the plan we muſt abſolutely reſolve to fol- 
low: examples and details are of no uſe on this oc- 
caſion, becaule here we run into an almoſt infinite di- 
viſion of characters; each example would not per- 
haps ſuit one in a hundred thouſand. This is alſo 
the period, at which the judicious preceptor begins 
to exerciſe the real office of a philoſophical obſerver, 
and to ſound the heart of his pupil, at the ſame time 
that he forms it to virtue. While the youth is as yet 
unpradtited in the art of diſguiſing himſelf, you ma 
perceive by his air, his eye, his geſture, the impreſ- 
ſion he receives from each particular object; his 
countenance diſcloſes the motions of his ſoul; by 
obſervation and care, you may foreſee their riſe, and 
be able at length to direct them. | 

It is generally obſerved, that the greateſt part of 
mankind are ſoon affected with objects that convey the 
idea of ſuffering, as blood, wounds, cries, groans, and 
every painful operation. The idea of final diſſolution 
being more compounded, does not make the ſame 
impreſſion :' the notion of death has a ſlower and 
weaker effect, becauſe we have not had the experience 
of that fatal period; one mult have been preſent at the 
melancholy fcene, to be ſenſible of the agonies of 
a dying perſon. But when once this image is well 
imprinted in the mind, there is no ſight whatever more 
dreadful; whether it be owing to the appearance of 
total deſtruction, or becauſe being convinced, that 
this criſis is inevitable, we are more ſtrongly affected 
o_ a ſituation, which muſt ſooner or later be our own 
ate. 

Theſe impreſſions have their modifications, and 
different degrees, which depend on the particular 
character and ' habits of each individual; but they 
are univerſal, and no body can claim exemption — 

| | them. 
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them, There are other impreſſions, flower and leſs 
general, which are more peculiar to perſons of great 
ſenſibility. They are thoſe we receive from the inter- 
nal ſufferings, the anguiſh and ſorrow of our fel- 
low-creatures. There are people who cannot be af- 
feed, but by cries and tears; the ſilent grief of a 
heart pining with long diſtreſs, can draw no fighs 
from their Credits, the ſight of a diſmal countenance, 
of a pale complexion, of an hollow eye quite ex- 
hauſted of tears, has no effect upon their minds. 
They conſider the inward ſufferings. as nothing at 
all. They judge without feeling; therefore you 
muſt expect nothing from them, but inflexible 
rigor” and cruelty. They may be upright and 
uit, but never will they be merciful and gene- 
rous. I ſay, they may pollibly be juſt, if yet juſtice 
is to be found in a breaſt devoid of mercy. 

Hut do not be in a hurry to judge of young 

ple by this rule, eſpecially of thoſe, who having been 
properly educated, have no idea of moral pain, 
which they have never experienced. For, once more 
I fay it, they cannot have compaſſion for evils of 
. which they have no idea; but this apparent inſenſibi- 
lity, proceeding merely from ignorance, is quickly 
changed into tenderneſs and pity, when they begin to 
be ſenſible, that there are a thouſand evils in human 
life, to which they were intire ſtrangers. - As for my 
Emilius, if he has diſcovered ſimplicity and good 
ſenſe in his infancy, I am very ſure he will have an 
exquiſite ſenſibility in his youth; for the truth of 
ſenfation depends greatly on the juſtneſs of ideas. 
Zut why ſhould I introduce my Emilius into this 
melancholy ſcene? More than one of my readers 
will: doubtleſs reproach me with having forgot 
.my former reſolutions, and the conſtant happineſs 
which I had promiſed. my pupil. Such ſcenes of mi- 
ſery and pain I Is this the happineſs, this the enjoy- 
ment of a youth juſt 8 into life ? His gloomy 
A 8 4 pre» 
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- preceptor, who deſigned to educate him in ſo tender 

a manner, ſeems to have changed his mind, and to 

train him up to pain and ſarrow. Such will be the 

_ objections ; but what is that to me? I promiſed to 
make him really, not ſeemingly happy: is it — 
fault, if you are fill * to Appearance, and 

take it for reality? 

Suppoſe two. young men have juſt gone through 
their firſt Rage of education, and are entering the 
world by 5 roads. One of them. inſtantly 
mounts up to Olympus, and is introduced into 
the company of the gods, He is preſented at court, 
mixes with the nobility, with the opulent, and the 
fine women. I will ſuppoſe him careſſed wherever he 
goes, without examining, into the effect, which this 
reception may have upon his reaſon ; but I take it 
for granted, that he behaves with udence. Plea- 
— ſolicit his acceptance every z new objects 
ſtrike his eyes, and he ſeems to enjoy the gaudy 
ſcene. Lou ſee him attentive, eager, and curious; 
his firſt rapture occaſions your ſurprize: think 
him content: but look into the ſtate of his mind ; 
you fancy he enjoys chia/ſhaw!s 1 believe, it rather 
gies him uneaſineſs. 

What does he perceive as ſoon as his eyes are open» 
ed ? A multitude of pretended. pleaſures, af which 
he had no idea, and many others, of which he has 
had but a e A enjoyment, ſo that they ſeem 
to have preſented themſelyes, only to raiſe a regret 
for their departure. If he goes to ſee a palace, 2 per- 
ceive by his reſtleſs curioſity, that he aſks himſelf, 
his father's ſeat is not equally 9 By al 
his queſtions, you find, that he inceſſantly compares 
himſelf to the "maſter of that palace; and every mor- 
tifying circumſtance he meets with in that com 
Jon, only ſhacks his pride, and ſtimulates his vanity. 
If he beholds a young man better dreſſed than himſelf, 
Y * he * 8 at the avarice of his pa- 

rents. 
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rents. If he happens to have a gentreler ſuit of 
_ than — — he has perhaps the mortifica- 
tion of ſeeing that perſon eclipſe him, either by a 
ſuperiority of birth or wit, and all the em 
humbled before a plain com Does he make 4 fi- 
gure at an aſſembly ? or does he riſe on tip- toe, to 
render himſelf more conſpicuous to the company ? 
Every man of them all feels a ſecret inclination to 
pull down the pride of the young co ο b. They 
all join as it were in concert againſt him: the grave 
gentleman with his diſdainful looks, and the ſim- 
pering wag with his raillery, are ſure to attack him ; 
and even were he openly deſpiſed by one fingle 
perſon, that alone would ny poiſon the applauſe 
of all the reſt. 

Let us ſuppoſe him of every accompliſh- 
ment ; let him have the moſt agreeable parts, and 
the higheſt merit; let him be handſome, witty and 
amiable, his company of courſe will be deſired by 
the ladies : but by courting his acquaintance, before 
he has any inclinations for the ſex, they will make a 
fool of him rather than a lover. He will meet with ſuc- 
ceſsful adventures, but he will have no ſoul or 2 
for enjoyment. His deſires being always ant 

can have no time to ripen ; in the boſom of — 
he is tired of reſtraint; that amiable part of the crea- 
tion, formed for the happineſs of man, fills him with 
ſatiety and diſguſt, before he knows the ſex : if he 
continues to viſit the fair, it is — owing to 
vanity ; and were he at length to be ſincerely at- 
tached, yet he would — be the only fp of bright 
parts and of a likely figure, nor would his miſtreſſes 
always prove ſuch — of fidelity 

I ſay nothing of the hurry ws. noiſe, the trea- 
.chery, the guilt and remorſe inſeparable from, 
fuch a kind of life. The experience of the' world, 
it 3 known, weans a man from it; I am only 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking at preſent of the diſguſt that follows the firſt 
eception. | | 
How great the contraſt for one who had been 
hitherto confined to the little circle of his own fa» 
mily and friends, and ſaw himſelf the only object of 
their utmoſt care and attention; to enter on a 
ſudden into a ſcene of life, where he is conſidered 
in ſo trifling a light; to ſee himſelf loſt as it were in 
a new circle, when he had been ſo long the center 
of his own! What affronts! what humiliations 
muſt he undergo, before he loſes among ſtrangers the 
rejudices he has imbibed among his friends, in re- 
ation to his own importance! While he was a child, 
every thing yielded to his deſires, every one ſtrove 
to careſs him; now he is grown a young man, he 
muſt ſubmit to all the world; or if he forgets himſelf 
but never ſo little, and - retains his former airs, the 
ſevere leſſons he hears, will ſoon make him ſenſible 
of his preſent ſituation. The habit of obtaining 
with eaſe the objects of his deſires, diſpoſes him to 
with for many things, of which he finds himſelf con- 
tinually diſappointed. Every thing that flatters his 
vanity, tempts him; whatever others poſſeſs, he would 
be glad to have alſo z he covets every thing he ſees, 
and envies all the world; he would willingly be 
poſſeſſed of univerſal dominion; he is puffed up 
with vanity ; the fire of inordinate paſſions inflames 
his youthful breaſt; jealouſy and envy take root in 
the ſame ſoil; all the devouring 'paſſions torment 
him at the ſame time; their - agitation attends 
him daily in the gay ſcenes of life, and he brings 
it home with him every night. He retires to bed 
diſſatisfied with himſelf, and with the world; he lies 
down to reſt, his head filled with a thouſand idle 
projects, and diſturbed with a thouſand whimſies; 
even in his ſleep he dreams of the chimerical plea- 
ſures, with which his deſires torment him, and * 
Are x 5 
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he will never be able to obtain. There is your pupil: 
eit the firſt cg h — happens 

It the ing that | to 
be amtes e the firſt reflection he makes 
is attended with a idea : obſerving the great 
number of evils from which he is exempt, he feels 
himſelf more happy than he imagi He ſympa- 
—— — ä n 

is ſym is volu ſweet. He enjoys at 
the 1 —— the — he feels for * 
and the happineſs that exempts him from their fate: 
he perceives himſelf in that ſtate of ſtrength which 
tranſports us beyond ourſelves, and enables us to dif- 
fuſe around us the activity which is ſuperfluous to 
our welfare. In order to pity another's misfortune, 
we doubtleſs ought to know it; but there is no oc- 
caſion to feel it. When we have ſuffered, or been 
afraid of ſuffering, we compaſſionate thoſe who ac- 
tually ſuffer; but when the misfortune falls to our 
ſhare, we pity none but ourſelves. Now every body 
being ſubje& to the miſeries of life, if no man grants 
to others more than the ſenſibility he does not actu- 
ally want on his own account, the conſequence 
is, that pity muſt be a very pleafing ſenſation, ſince 
it is a proof of our felicity; and, on the contrary, 
an obdurate man muſt be ever unhappy, becauſe his 
frame and temper of mind afford him no redundant 
ſenſibility, to —_— on the — of _ 
, We j of human happineſs too muc 
— ſuppoſe it where it leaſt — Þ 

Jook for it where it cannot be found. Mirth is a 
very dubious ſign of felicity. A gay perſon is of- 
tentimes an unfortunate man, who endeavours to 
conceal his ſituation from the reſt of the world, and 
to forget himſelf. Thoſe who appear fo chear- 
ful, ſo open, and ſo ſerene, in the midſt of an af- 
ſembly, are generally moroſe and peeviſh at home; 
their domeſtics pay for the good nature of which they 

arc 
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arc. fo liberal in company. True content is neither 
y nor 00% 40 thoſe who enjoy it, are apt to think 
E refegt, and ſeem to be afraid of loſing ſo exqui- 
fite a reliſh, A man truly happy, talks and laughs 
but littje; he contracts his felicity as it were within 
his on breaſt. Noiſy paſtimes and tumultuous 
Joys, only only © conceal the dfreliſh of life. But me- 

holy is the friend of contentment z tender emo- 
tions and tears accoin pany the ſweeteſt pleaſures, and 
even exceſſive joy is more ener * of 
wary than of laughter. 

Though the multitude and variery of adm 
may ſeem̃ at firſt ſight to contribute to happineſs, 
and an uniform ſeene of life appear tireſome ; 

upon enquiring mare artentively into things, we 
find Hike the moſt dehcious temper of the mind con- 
fiſts in moderate enjoyment, ſo as to exclude every 
anxious defire and tireſome diſguſt. The inquietude 
of defire is productive of curioſity and inconſtan- 
ey; turbulent pleaſures are ſucceeded” by wearineſs 
and diſcontent. A perſon is never tired of his ſitu- 
ation, if he knows of none more agreeable. The 
s are of all upon earth che leaſt cu- 
rious, and leaſt er their condition; they 
look upon every object with an eye of indiffe. 
' rence; they do not enjoy things, bur themſelves z 
they ſpend their days in doing nothing, yet their 
time never hangs heavily on their hands. 
Word man of the world is all diſguiſe. As he hard- 
Iy ever reflects, he is even a ſtranger to himſelf, and 
uneaſy, when he is obliged to look into his own 
"his inward ſituation is nothing 40 him; the 
outward! appearance, is all he values. 

T cannot avoid imagining the young fop — 
mentioned, to haye ſomething in his air 
Anical and affected, ſomething forbidding to perſons 

of a rational falle; ou on the other hand, 1 fan- 
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cy my pupil to have an open engaging, countenance, 
expreflive of content, and real tranquillity of mind 


inſpiring confidence and eſteem, add ſeeming to wait 
only for the expanſion of his heart, to give his 
friendſhip to who a him. The charac- 
teriſtic traces of the countenance are generally fup- 
— to be nd more than an unfolding of the fea- 
ſketched out by nature. For my part, I 
ſhonld think, that beſides this natural unfolding of 
the —— are inſenſibly formed into a phy- 
—— the t and _ reſſion 
—— — affections of the mind. Theſe 
ate imprinted on the viſage z nothing is more cer- 
tain ; and when they become habitual, the impteſ- 
fions they leave there muſt be very durable. Thus 
it is I conceive; that the countenance is a picture of the 
mind, and that we may ſometimes be able to judge of 
one from the other, without going in ſearch of my- 
ſerious explications, which SY a knowledge we 
are not endowed with. 
A child has: be rev. ens of che mind lan- 
preſſed on his countenance, joy and grief z he either 
laughs or cries; the intermediate paſſions are no- 
thing: from one of theſe emotions to the other, he 
is making continual tranſitions. So conſtant a ſuc- 
ceſſion prevents a ſettled impreſſion on his face, ſo 
as to form a + amy crngs but his ſenſibility in- 
creaſing with is more powerfully and — 
quently affected; — then the 9 — 
much deeper, leave ſuch traces as are difficult to et · 
face; ſo that from this habitual ſtate of the mind 
ariſes an arrangement of features, which in time be- 
comes indelible. Yet it is not unuſual to fee theſe 
traces vary at different ſtages of life ; I have known 
ſevetal in that caſe myſelf; yet by diligent obſer- 
yation, I always found that thoſe —— had al- 
ſo changed their habitual paſſions, 1 be aſcertaining 
of this ſingle obſervation ſeems to be deciſive, and 
docs 
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does not at all appear foreign to a treatiſe on edu- 
cation, where it is of great importance to form a 
right judgment of the emotions of the mind * 
external ſigns. 

As my young * not learnt to lune the 
corrupt manners of the world, nor to feign thoſe 
ſentiments which hie does not feel, I know not whe- 
cher he will be the leſs amiable on that account; 
but this is not the matter here in queſtion. All I 
know is, that he will be more affectionate ; and I 
find it very difficult to believe, that he who loves 
only his own dear perſon, mould be capable of diſ- 
guiſing himſelf ſo artfully as to be equally agreeable 
with him, who, from 'an attachment to his fellow- 
ereatures, derives a new ſenſation of happineſs. But 
with regard to this ſenſation itſelf, I think I have ſaid 
enough to direct a rational reader, and to prove an 
1 have not contradicted myſelf. 

I therefore return to my ſyſtem, and adviſe you) 
as ſoon as the critical age ap as Mn to ſuffer your 
young pupils to be —— nw at ſuch ſcenes as ſhall 
check, but not encourage heir s: amuſe 
their growing imagination with objects, which in- 
ſtead of inflaming, ſhall repreſs the activity of their 
ſenſes. Keep them far away from great towns, where 
the looſe'dreſs and behaviour of the women antici- 
pate the leſſons of nature, and where every ſcene. 
exhibits ſuch ' pleaſure as - ought to be concealed 
from their knowledge, till they are capable of chul- 
ing with propriety. Conduct them back to their 
former abode, where rural ſimplicity will fuffer their 
; paſſions to ripen more ſlowly ; or if a taſte for the 
5 Elite arts ould make them fond of the town, 
prevent them, by means of that very taſte, from fall- 
ing into a dangerous indolence. Be careful to chuſe 
their company, their occupations, _ leaſures z 
ſhew- them none but modeſt pictures, ſuch as ſhall 


_y but 1 not ſeduce their affections; ſuch, as without 
inflaming 
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mflaming- their ſenſes, ſhall nouriſh their ſenſibility. 
Remember alſo that ſome exceſs is to be apprehended 
every where, and that it is very difficult to avoid 
all the miſchievous effects of irregular paſſion. It 
is not my deſign that you ſhould make your pupil 
attend an hoſpital or infirmary ; that you Gould - 
tinually afflict him with objects of horror and di- 
ſtreſs; that you ſhould walk with him from one 
hoſpital to another; or from the public jails to the 

ace of execution. Lou ſhould touch, but not 
n his heart, with the proſpect of human woes. 
Thoſe who have too frequent a repetition of the ſame 
ſight, do not feel rhe impreſſions from it, as 
at firſt; habit accuſtoms us to every thing: what 
we behold too often, ceaſes to affect the imagination: 
and it is that which makes us feel the misfortunes 
2 Thus 5 is, Ly Few ** cn ſi * 
ick and dyi ple, the hearts rie y- 
ſicians Way — 4 and void of — Let _— 
E therefore be acquainted with the viciſſitudes in 
uman affairs, and with the miſeries of his fellow- 
creatures; but let him not be too often preſent at the 
melancholy ſight. A ſingle object well choſen, and 
exhibited to him at a proper time, will afford him mat- 
ter of pity and reflection for a whole month. It is 
not ſo much the exhibition of an object, as his re- 
yolving it, in his mind, that determines his. judg- 
ment; and the durableneſs of the impreſſion is alſo 
leſs owing to the object, than to the point of view 
in which its idea is revived. Thus by a proper ma- 
nagement of examples, leſſons, and images, you will 
blunt the edge of the ſenſes for a conſiderable time. 
and divert the inclinations of nature, while you fol- 
low her own directions. - | ; 
la proportion as he improves in knowledge, let the 
ideas you inculcate be adapted to his underſtanding: 
and as his deſires kindle, look out for ſuch objects as ate 
properto extinguiſh the flame. An old officer, as much 
2 renowned 


n 
renowned for his good 


ESSAY 


as for his- courage, att 
olds; det n e price: e pere be s | ce 
| inclination to women; and that his father, T 
a man of ſenſe, and teligion, uſed every endeavour to uſ 
teſtrain it : but that all his care was like- rec 
ly to prove ineffectual, bethought himſelf of m. 
carrying his fon to an hoſpital for people infected ral 
with the venereal diſeaſe. Without any previous no» tio 
tice of his deſign, he introduced him into the ward, the 
where a number of thoſe wretches were tai 
undergoing a terrible proceſs, in expiation of the 2 


crimes by which they had cohtracted that loathfome |] «© 
diforder. At fo frightful a which ſhocked br 


all the ſenſes, the young man had like to have m⸗ 
fainted. Go, profiipate wretch, ſaid the father to int 
him, in a vehement tone, follow thy vile inclinations ; rer 
foon wilt thou think thyſelf happy to be admitted into bo 
this receptacle, «where thou wilt oblige thy father to thank Wil 


= that thou baſt died a vittim'to thy infamous ſuffer- 6 
ngs. | y | "CN 0 
Theſe few words, joined to the ſtriking picture be · lar 
fore his eyes, made ſuch an impreſſion on the young col 
man, as could never be effaced. Condemned by ſtr 
his profeſſion to d his youthful days in forti- bo 
fied- towns, he choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to all be 


the raillery of his comrades, than to imitate their Bu 
licentioufneſs. I was a man, faid he, I have had my the 
frailties; but from that time to this, I could never be- pri 
bold a common proſtitute without horror.  Preceptors ! of 
uſe but few words; learn to make a proper choice 0 
of time, place, and circumſtances; let your inſtruc- ſpe 
tion conſiſt of examples, and you may be ſure of me 
their taking effect. | 41 
In what manner the time of infancy is em- reg 
ployed, ſignifies but little. The abuſes introduced ane 
during that period, are not paſt remedy, and the go 
good that might have been communicated, is an 
ae * | attainable lat 
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attainable at a later period ; but it is otherwiſe in 
regard to the age when man really begins to live, 
This period is never of ſufficient continuance for the 
uſe we ought to make of it; and its importance 
requires a conſtant attention; which is the reaſon of 
my inſiſting ſo much on the art of extendting its du- 
ration, One of the firſt precepts in the art ot cultiva- 
tion, is to keep nature as far back as poſſible. Let 
the progreſs of your young pupil be flow and cer- 
tain ; let him not become a man, as ſoon as nature 
permits. While the body grows, the ſpirits deſigned 
to give life to the blood, and to ſtrengthen the fi- 
bres, are going through a due preparation. If you 
make them take a different courſe, and that which is 
intended for the completion of one human body, be 
rendered ſubſervient to the formation of another, th 
both remain in a ſtate of infirmity, and nature's work 
will be left imperfect. The operations of the mind feel 
the effect of this perverſion; and the ſoul, as feeble as 
the body, performs its functions with the ' utmoſt 
languor. 211 robuſt limbs do not conſtitute 
courage or genius; and I can eaſily conceive why 
ſtrength of mind ſhould not 2 that of the 
body, eſpecially when the organs of communication 
between the two ſubſtances are otherwiſe ill diſpoſed. 
But how perfect ſoever they may be in this reſpect, 
they will always act but feebly, if they have no other 
principle than a poor impoveriſhed blood, deſtitute 
of that ſubſtance, which gives force and motion 
to every ſpring in the whole machine. Generally 
ſpeaking, we obſerve a greater vigour of mind in 
men, whoſe youthful years have been preſerved 
from too early a corruption, than in thoſe whoſe ir- 
regularities began with the power of indulging them ; 
and no doubt but this is the reaſon why people of 
good morals are for the moſt part ſuperior in courage 
and ſenſe, to thoſe who lead profligate lives. The 
latter ſhine only in ſome little ſubtle abilities, called 
Vol. I. A a artifice 
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artifice and cunning; but the grand and noble ad- 
vantages of reaſon and wiſdom, which enable man- 
Rind to engage in great and virtuous F. to 
atchieve ſuch exploits as are honourable to themſelves, 
and uleful to ſociety, are very rarely to be found, 
except among the former. | 

* Tutors are apt to complain, that the natural fire 
of this age renders youth intractable. I grant it 
does; but is it not their own fault? When once 
they have ſuffered this fire to vent itſelf through 
the ſenſes, can they be .ignorant that it will take no 
other courſe ? Will the tedious inſipid ſermons of a 
pedant be able to cancel the ideas of pleaſure in the 
mind of his pupil? Will they baniſh from his 
heart thoſe inſatiable deſires? Will they extin- 

uiſh that fire of conſtitution, with the uſe of which 
Fi is ſo well acquainted? Will he not be irritated 
againſt the obſtacles that oppofe the only felici- 
ty of which he has any idea? And while he finds 
himſelf reſtrained by a ſevere law, without being 
convinced of its reaſonableneſs, in what other light 
| ſhall he be able to conſider it, but as the capricious 
averſion of a man, who only ſeeks to torment him? 
Is it therefore in the leaſt ſurprizing, that he ſhould 
mutiny and ſhew the ſame averſion towards his 
maſter? | | 

I can eaſily conceive, that by treating your pupil 

with indulgence, you may render your ſituation 
more tolerable, and preſerve the appearance of autho- 
rity, But I do not underſtand the uſe of that autho- 
rity, which is preſerved only by encouraging the 
vices it ought to repreſs; it is juſt as if a riding- 
maſter, in order to tame an unruly horſe, were to 
make him leap down a won, | 
This fire of youth, inſtead of being a bar to edu- 
cation, is the very thing by which it is compleatly 
| finiſhed; it is that which gives you hold of a young 
man's heart, when he ceaſes to be weaker than Four 
| weng 
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ſelf. His firſt affections are the reins with which 
you ſhould direct all his motions ; he was free, and 
now he Is enflaved. So long as he was inſenfible to 
love, * een only on himſelf and on his 
wants; as ſoon as he begins to feel this oft paſ- 
ſion, he depends on his attachments. Thus the firſt 
links are formed, which unite him to his ſpecies. 
By directing his early ſenſibility towards that ob- 
jet, you muſt not imagine that it will at firit em- 
brace the whole ſpecies, or that he will apprehend 
the meaning of the word mankind. No; this ſenſibi- 
lity will at firſt be confined to his equals, and his 
equals will not be ſtrangers, but thoſe with whom 
he has had connections, thoſe whom cuſtom or ha- 
bit has rendered neceſſary or dear to him ; thoſe 
whom he finds to have the ſame way of think- 
ing and feeling with himſelf; thoſe whom he ſees 
expoſed to the pain and trouble which he has ſuf- 
fered, and ſenſible of the pleaſures which he has 
taſted; thoſe, in ſhort, who by greater marks of a 
conformity of nature, increaſe his diſpoſition to ſelf- 
love. After he has improved his diſpoſition a thou- 
ſand ways, after a variety of reflections on his own 
ſenſations, and thoſe of others; he will be capable 
of rendering his notions more general, under the 
abſtract idea of humanity, and of adding his pri- 
vate affections to thoſe which are to unite him to 
his ſpecies. 

As he becomes capable of attachment, he grows 
ſenſible of it in others *, and for that very reaſon he 
is attentive to the marks of this attachment. Do 
you ſee what a new empire you are going to have 

There may be attachment without any return; but we can- 
not ſay the ſame of friendſhip. The latter is an exchange, a 
contract, like any other, but the moſt ſacred of all. The word 
frieu has no other correlative, but itſelf, Every man who is 


not the friend of his friend, is certainly an impoſtor ; for it is only 
by returning, or pretending to return friendſhip, that we become 


capable of obtaining it. 
Aa 2 over 
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over him? How numerous the ties with which you 
bind his heart, before he is aware of it? How ſen- 
ſibly will he be affected, when caſting his eyes upon 
himſelf, he perceives the ſervices you have done 
him; when he compares himſelf to the other young 
fellows of his age, and you to the other gover- 
nors? I ſay, when he perceives, but mind you ne- 
ver mention it to him; if you do, from that in- 
ſtant it will eſcape his notice. If you inſiſt on his 
obeying you, in return for the care you have taken 
of him, he will think he has been deceived ; he 
will conclude, that under the pretence of ſerving him, 
our intent was to bind him in a contract, to which 
be never conſented. In vain would you reply, that 
what you require of him, is for his own good ; 
the objection is, you require it, and in virtue of 
what you have done without his conſent. When a 
poor fellow takes a trifle of money, pretended as 
a gift, and finds himſelf inliſted againſt his will, 
you exclaim againſt the 3 z and are not you 
more unjuſt to demand of your pupil a return for 

obligations which he never accepted ? 
Ingratitude would be more rare, if benefits up- 
on uſury were leſs frequent. We love thoſe who 
do us good ; this is a natural ſenſation. Ingratitude 
is not ingrafted in man, but intereſt is : there is 
leſs ingratitude among people that have been obliged, 
than there are views of intereſt in thoſe who confer 
the obligation. If you fell me your favours, I ſhall 
haggle about the price; but if you pretend to make 
me a preſent, only to - bargain with me afterwards, 
you deal unfairly. It is their being gratuitous, that 
renders them ineſtimable. The heart receives no 
laws but from itſelf; ſhould you attempt to enſlave 
it, you ſet it at liberty; by ſetting it at liberty, you 
captivate its affections. | 3 
When the fiſherman throws his bait into the wa- 
ter, the fiſh gather about him without any miſtruſt ; 
| 3 but 
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but when caught by the hook, which lay concealed 
under the bait, they perceive him draw the line, they 
endeavour to make their eſcape. Is the fiſherman 
the benefactor? Are the fiſh ungrateful ? Was there 
ever an inſtance that a perſon forgot his benefactor, 
though the latter had forgot him? On the contra- 
ry, he always talks of him with pleaſure; he ne- 
ver thinks of him but with tenderneſs and emotion; 
and if perchance he finds an opportunity of making 
him a return for paſt favours, with what inward ſa- 
tisfaction does he diſcharge his tribute of gratitude ? 
With what joy does he make himſelf known to 
him? With what tranſport does he ſay to him, 
It is now my turn! Such is the voice of nature z 
never was a real benefit productive of ingratitude. 

If gratitude be therefore a natural ſenſation, and you 
do not fruſtrate the effect of it by your own fault, aſſure 
yourſelf that as ſoon as your pupil begins to be ſen- 
ſible of the benefit of your care, he will be mind- 
ful to diſcharge the obligation, provided you did 
not fix the price yourſelf; and thus you will acquire 
ſuch an authority over his heart, as nothing will 
ever be able to ſubvert. But before you are ſure 
of this advantage, take care you do not forfeit it, 
by endeavouring to render yourſelf important in his 
eye. To boaſt to him of your ſervices, is making 
them inſupportable to him; to forget them, is re- 
freſning his memory. Till it be time to treat 
him as a man, never mention a word of what he is 
indebted to you, but what he owes himſelf, To 
render him docile, let him enjoy his liberty ; leave 
him to himſelf, that he may court your aſſiſtance ; 
Inſpire his ſoul with the noble ſentiment of gratitude, 
by ſpeaking to him of his own intereſt. Hitherto 
| was againſt your telling him, that your attention 
was calculated for his good, before he was capable 
of underſtanding the reaſon of it ; by ſuch a ſpeech 


he would only have been convinced of your depen- 
Aa 3 dance, 
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dance, and taken you for his valet. But now 
he begins to feel the paſſion of love, he is ſenſible 
of thoſe endearing ties, which are capable of uniting 
us to the beloved object; and obſerving the aſſidu- 
ity and care with which you inceſſantly watch over 
his welfare, he no longer conſiders it as the attach - 
ment of a ſlave, but as the affection of a friend, 
Nothing has ſo powerful an influence over the hu- 
man heart, as the voice of undoubted friendſhip, 
becauſe we are certain it never ſpeaks to us but for 
dur own intereſt. We know that a friend may be 
miſtaken; but we cannot believe he intends ta deceive 
us. We may ſometimes differ from him in opinion, 
but never deſpiſe his counſel. | 

At length we enter into the moral order, after 
having finiſhed the ſecond ſtage of our natural ex- 
iſtence. Were this a _ place, I ſhould en- 
deavour to ſhew you in what manner the firſt ſug- 
geſtions of conſcience take their riſe fram the firſt 
emotions of the heart; and how our ſentiments of 
love and hatred are productive of the original no- 
tions of good and evil. I could alſo prove that juſtice 
and goodneſs are not mere abſtract terms or moral 
beings created by the underſtanding ; but real affec- 
tions of the mind inſtructed by reaſon, and derived by 
a regular progreſs from our original affections ; that 
by reaſon alone, independent of conſcience, there is no 
poſſibility of eſtabliſhing any one natural law ; and 
that the law of nature is all a chimera, if it be not 
founded on ſome natural deſire or want“. But! 

ir | Red ON have 


Even the precept of doing as we would be done by, is founded 
only in conſcience and ſentiment : for what reaſon is there, ſtriftly 
ſpeaking, for me to act as if I were a different perſon, eſpecially 
when | am morally certain that I ſhall never be in his ſituation ? 
And who will enſure me, that while I conform exactly to that rule, 
others will behave in the like manner towards me? The knave 
profits by the probity of the honeſt man, and by his own in- 
juſtice: he — be glad that all the world were honeſt, wy 

* himſeltf. 
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have not undertaken to write a treatiſe of metaphy- 

fics, or moral philoſophy, or indeed any regular 

courſe of ſcience ; it is ſufficient for me to point out 

the order and progreſs of our ſenſations and know- 

ledge, relative to our natural conſtitution. Others 

[won jy will demonſtrate what I have here but barely 
inted. | 

As my Emilius has hitherto only conſidered him- 
ſelf, when he comes to caſt his eye on his fellow-crea- 
tures, he is induced to compare himſelf to them, 
and the firſt ſenſation ariſing from this compariſon, is 
the deſire of preference. This is the ſtage at which 
the natural love of the individual is changed into 
ſelfiſhneſs, and where all our paſſions, depending on 
that ſordid conſideration, take their firſt riſe. But in 
order to determine his predominant paſſions, whe- 
ther he will incline chiefly to humanity, benevolence, 
and pity, or to cruelty, avarice, and envy, it will be 
proper to know what ſituation he imagines himſelf to 
poſſeſs in ſociety, and what kind of difficulties he 
may have to ſurmount, before he can arrive at the 
place to which he aſpires. 

To direct him in this enquiry, after we have ſhewn 
him mankind by the accidents common to the ſpe- 
cies, we muſt now ſent them by their differences. 
Here begins the — of natural and civil inequa- 
lity, and the ſketch of the whole order of ſociety. 


himſelf. This agreement, ſay what you will, is not at all in fa- 
vour of the honeſt part of Takes But when the force of 
an expanfive mind identifies me with my fellow-creature, and I 
feel myſelf, as it were, transfuſed into him, I do not chuſe he 
ſhould ſuffer, to avoid ſuffering RN ; I eſpouſe his intereſt for 
my own fake ; and the reaſon of the precept is founded in na- 
ture, which 2 0 me with the deſire of my own welfare, where - 
ever I exiſt, From whence I conclude, that the precepts of the 
law of nature are not founded in reaſon only ; they have a ſtronger 
and more ſolid baſis. The love of mankind, derived from the 
natural love of one's ſelf, is the principle of human juſtice. The 
ſummary of all morality is delivered in the goſpel, under that 


of the law. 
| Aa4 We 


Me muſt ſtudy ſociety, by ſtudying mankind 
and mankind, by ſtudying ſociety. They who would 
treat of ethics and politics ſeparately, know nothing 
of cither. By inquiring firſt of all into the primi- 
tive relations, we ſee how mankind muſt be affected 
by them, and what paſſions they ought to produce. 
We perceive, that it is reciprocally by the progreſs 
of the paſſions that theſe relations are multiplied or 
diminiſhed. It is not ſo much the ſtrength of his 
arm, as the moderation of his heart, that renders 
man independent and free, Whoever deſires but few 
things, is dependent on few; but while our luxuriant 
deſices have been confounded with our natural ne- 
ceſſities, they who have made the latter the founda- 
tion of human ſociety, have miſtaken the effect for 
the cauſe, and of courſe been deceived in all their 
reaſonings. 

In the (tate of nature there is a real and indiſſoluble 
equality of right, becauſe in that ſtate it is impoſſible 
the difference between man and man ſhould be ſo con- 
ſiderable, as to render one dependent on the other. 
In the ſtate of ſociety there is a nominal and chime- 
rical equality of right, becauſe the means appointed 
to maintain that- equality only contribute to de- 
ſtroy it; and the public force being added to that 
of the ſtronger to oppreſs the weaker, breaks that 
kind of equilibrium, which nature had eſtabliſhed 
between them. From this firſt contradiction are 
derived all the others, which we obſerve in civil ſo- 
ciety between appearance and reality. The multi- 
tude will always be ſacrificed to the ſmaller number : 
and the public to private intereſt. Thoſe ſpecious 
names of juſtice and ſubordination will be the inſtru- 
ments of violence, and the arms of iniquity. From 


* The general ſpirit of laws in every country, is to favour the 
flrong againſt the weak, and the rich againſt the poor; this incon- 
veniency is inevitable, and admits of no exception. 


whence 
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whence it follows, that thoſe higher ranks of men, 
which pretend to be ſo uſeful to the reſt, are in reality 
only uleful to themſelves, at the expence of the mul - 
titude; and thence we may form a judgment of the 
conſideration they deſerve, according to reaſon and 
juſtice. Ir now remains tor us to tee, whether the 
rank they have aſſumed is more conducive to their 
own happineſs, that we may be able to form a judg- 
ment of our own fate. This is now the ſtudy of 
moſt importance to us; but we ſhould begin with 
taking a ſurvcy of the human heart. 

Were we only to ſhew mankind to our pupil in 
maſquerade, there would be no occaſion at all for the 
exhibition; for he might always ſee them without our 
aſſiſtance : but ſince the maſk and the countenance are 
ous different things, and it is not right that a youth 

ould be deceived, whenever you paint mankind, be 
ſure you draw them in their real colours, not for 
your pupil to hate them, but to pity their caſe, and 
to avoid their example. This, in my opinion, is the 
moſt ſenſible notion a man can entertain in regard to 
his own ſpecies. 

In this point of view, it will be proper to take a 
quite different road from that we have hitherto fol- 
lowed; and to inſtruct our youth rather by the expe- 
rience of others, than by his own. Were mankind 
to deceive him, of courſe he would hate them; but 
if, while they treat him with reſpect, he fees they 
cheat one another, they become the object of his pity. 
A view of the world, ſaid Pythagoras, reſembles 
that of the Olympic games. Some keep ſhops there, 
and think of nothing but gain; others fight bravely 
in purſuit of glory ; others, in fine, are content 
with being mere ſpectators, and theſe perhaps are not 
in the worſt ſituation, 

I ſhould be glad you were to chuſe ſuch companions 
for your pupil, as to make him always entertain a 
opinion of thoſe he lives with; and at the ſame 3 
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him imbibe ſo juſt a nption of the world, as to 
have a bad opinion of all its undertakings. Let 
him know, that man is naturally good ; let him feel 
It in his own heart; let him judge of his neighbour 
by himſelf ; but, at the ſame time, let him perceive 
in what manner mankind are corrupted and ruined 
by ſociety ; let him ſee that all their vices are derived 
from their prejudices, as their real ſource. Let him 
eſteem each individual, but deſpiſe the multitude ; let 
him obſerve, that all mankind wear nearly the ſame 
maſk ; but let him alſo know, that there are faces 
much handſomer than the maſks by' which they are 
diſguiſed. 

This method, it muſt be owned, has its inconve- 
niencies, and is difficult to practiſe; for if your pupil 
becomes too early an obſerver, if you employ him in 
examining too minutely into the actions of other peo- 
ple, you will render him ſatirical and backbiting, 
opinionative, and haſty in his judgment; he will take 
an odious pleaſure in giving wrong conſtructions to 
every thing, and in viewing nothing on the fair ſide 
of the queſtion. . He will accuſtom himſelf to the 
ſight of- vice, and to look upon villains without hor- 
ror, as we loſe our compaſſion for the unfortunate. 
Soon the general depravity will ſerve him rather for 
an example of imitation, than for a leſſon of inſtruc- 
tion; he will ſay to himſelf, if man be thus formed, 
he ought not to endeavour to be better than others. 
But if you ſhould attempt to inſtru him by prin- 
ciples, and while you ſhew him the nature of the 
human heart, you endeavour to point out the ap- 
- Plication of thoſe external cauſes which corrupt our 
inclinations, and render them vicious; by thus trans- 
ferring him as it were on a ſudden from corporeal 
to intellectual objects, you then make uſe of meta- 

—— arguments above his comprehenſion. You 
fall into the inconveniency hitherto ſo carefully avoid- 
ed, of giving him leſions in form, and ſubſtituting 
wt the 


in ſcenes of action. 
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the experience and authority of his maſter to his 
own experience, and to the natural progreſs of his 


To remove at once both theſe obſtacles, and to 
diſplay the human heart to him without endangering 
his own, I ſhould chuſe to give him a diſtant view 
of mankind, to exhibit human nature as it is acted 
upon the ſtage of life, at other times, and in other 
places, ſo that he might ſee the repreſentation, with- 
out having it in his power to be one of the actors. 
This is the proper time for there he will be 
able to penetrate into the heart of man, without the 
aſſiſtance of philoſophical lectures; there he will be- 
hold — without any prejudice of intereſt or 
paſſion, and judge of their actions as an impartial 
ſpectator, not as their accomplice or accuſer. 

In order to know mankind, we ſhould ſee them 
— In converſing _ the world, 
we m 1} peak ; they exhibir r harangues, 
and conceal their Ro but in hiſtory they are 
laid open to our view, and we judge of them 
from facts. Their diſcourſes aſſiſt us in forming 

a true eſtimate of their worth. For by comparing 
ate actions with their words, we ſee, at the ſame 

time, their real and their apparent character; the 
F 
own 

Unfortunately this ſtudy has its and incon- 
veniencies of ſeveral kinds. It is difficult to place 
yourſelf in ſuch a point of view, as to be able to jud 
impartially of your fellow-creatures. One of t 
chief vices of hiſtory, is its repreſenting mankind 
generally in an unfavourable light. As it becomes in- 
tereſting only by revolutions and cat hes ; fo- 
long as the people thrive and proſper under the au- 
ſpices of a peaceful government, is ſilent : 
it does not begin to ſpeak of nations, till the period 
when, no longer able to conduct themſelves, they either 

inter- 
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intermeddle with the affairs of their neighbours, or 
ſuffer their neighbours to interfere with theirs: thus 
hiſtory makes no figure till the nation is upon the de- 
cline; and all our hiſtories begin where they ought 
to finiſh, We have very exact accounts of na- 
tions, working their own deſtruction; but of thoſe 
which flouriſh in a peaceful ſtate, we have ſcarce 
any; they are too happy and too wiſe to employ the 
pens of hiſtoriars. And indeed we ſee, even in our 
days, that the beſt conducted governments are thoſe 
of which leaſt is mentioned. Our knowledge is there- 
fore confined to the evil actions of mankind ; while 
there is ſcarce any notice taken of their virtues. None 
but the wicked are conſigned to immortality ; the 
good are either forgotten, or turned into ridicule : 
and thus it is that hiſtory, as well as philoſophy, ne- 
ver ceaſes to calumniate mankind. ä 
Add to this, the tranſactions deſcribed in hiſto 
are far from being a faithful picture of real events. 
They change their form in the hiſtorian's brain; th 
are new-molded by his intereſts, and tainted wit 
his prejudices. Where is the hiſtorian, who knows 
how to place his reader in the ſcene of action, in 
order to view the event as it really happened? E- 
very thing is diſguiſed, either by ignorance or par- 
tiality. Without altering the ſubſtance of the fact, 
how eaſy it is toxepreſent it in many different lights, 
only by varying the circumſtances. Place the — 
object in different points of view, it will hardly appear 
to be the ſame, and yet the only change has been in the 
eye of the ſpectator. Is it paying due honour to truth, 
to tell one of a real fact, and at the ſame to repreſent it in 
a falſe light? How often has the fate of a battle been 
decided, unknown to the hiſtorian, by the circum- 
ſtances of a tree that has intercepted the view; of a hill 
to the right or left, or of a cloud of duſt that blinded 
the eyes of the ſoldiers? Does this prevent the hiſto- 
rian from aſſigning the cauſe of the victory or defeat, 
with 
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with as much confidence, as if he had been preſent 
every where at the action? Now of what uſe ate 
bare facts to me, if I know not the ſource from which 
they ſprang ; and what inſtructions can I derive from 
an event, with the real cauſe of which I am unac- 
quainted ? The hiſtorian gives me one, but it is his 
own invention: the art of criticiſm, of which 
they make ſuch a rout, is only a ſyſtem of conjecture, 
or a method of ſelecting from many lies, that which 
bears the greateſt reſemblance to truth. 

Did you never read Cleopatra or Caſſandra, 
or any other books of that fort ? The author fixes 
upon a known event, accommodates it to his parti- 
cular view, embelliſhes it with details of his own 
invention, with perſonages that never exiſted but in 
his own brain, and with imaginary characters ; 
making a long texture of fictitious incidents, to a- 
muſe and pleaſe the reader. I ſee very little differ- 
ence between thoſe romances and our modern hiſ- 
tories ; except that the writer of romances gives a 
greater ſcope to his own imagination, while the hiſ- 
torian confines himſelf more to that of other people; 
to which I may add, that the former propoſes to him- 

ſelf a moral object, either good or bad, whereas 

latter gives himſelf no trouble about it. | 
You will tell me, perhaps, that the truth of hiſto- 
rica] facts is leſs intereſting than that gf manners and 
characters; and provided there be a picture 
of the human heart, it is of very little importance 
whether the narrative be exact or not; for, after all, 
what concern have we with tranſactions that happened 
two thouſand years ago ? You are in the right, if 
the portraits are faithfully drawn from nature; but 
if moſt of them are the production of the hiſtorian's 
brain, are we not relapſing into the inconveni- 
ency we endeavoured to avoid, by paying that de- 
ference to the authority of writers, which we refuſed 
to 
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to give to our tutor F If my pupil is to have none 
but ideal pictures, I had much they were of 
m ſketching, than of any other perſon's; at 


ay 
leaſt, they will be better adapted to his ſituation. 
Ihe worſt hiſtorians a young man can read, are thoſe 
who abound in reflections. Give him plain facts, 
and he will judge for himſelf; this is the right way 
to know mankind. If he is to be inceſſantly guided 
by the author's judgment, he ſees then with ano- 
ther perſon's eye, and when this is wanting, he will 
be quite deprived of his ſight. _ 
wave entering into any reflections on modern 
hiſtory, not only becauſe it has no characteriſtic, and 
all our men exactly reſemble each other; but becauſe 
our hiſtorians, having no other view than to diſplay 
their abilities, think only of dreſſing their portraits 
with the moſt glaring colours; ſo that frequently 
they bear no reſemblance to the real object“. The 
ancients, generally ſpeaking,” deal leſs in portraiture, 
and diſplay leſs wit, but more good ſenſe, in their 
reflections: even among them, there is a very great 
difference ; we ſhould not pitch upon the moſt pro- 
found and judicious at firſt, but on the moſt ſim- 
le. I would not recommend either Polybius or Sal- 
uſt to a young man.” Tacitus is an author fit only 
for perſons advanced in years ; it was not his deſign 
that young ſhould underſtand him. In read- 
ing the recitaof human actions, we ſhould learn to 
trace the outlines of the heart, before we attempt to 
ſound its depth: we ſhould be perfectly acquainted 
with facts, before we begin to read maxims. Philo- 
ſophy reduced to maxims is the reſult of experience. 
* oung people ought to form no general ideas ; their 
— whole inſtruction ſhould conſiſt of particular rules. 


- See Davila, Guicciardin,* Strada, Solis, Machiavel, and 
ſometimes Thuanus himſelf. Vertot is almoſt the only hiſtorian, 
who knows how to paint, without meddling with drawing por- 


 yaits. 
Thu- 


Thucydides is, in my opinion, the true model for 
hiſtorians. He relates the facts, without paſſing any 
judgment on them; but he omits no parti Cir» 
cumſtances, that may enable us to judge for our - 
ſelves. Whatever he relates is exhibited to our view; 
inſtead of interpoſing his judgment upon every event, 
he ſtrives to conceal himſelf; you do not imagine you 
are reading, but viewing the tranſaction. Untortu- 
nately he ſpeaks of nothing but war, and in moſt of 
his narratives you meet with the ſubject, of all others, 
the leaſt inſtructive, that of battles. Xenophon's 
retreat of the ten thouſand, and Cæſar's commenta- 
ries, have the ſame virtue, and the ſame vice. Ho- 
neſt Herodotus deals neither in characters nor max- 
ims; he is flowing, ſimple, and full of details moſt 
capable of engaging the atrention, and pony 
amuſement to the reader ; ſo that he would in 
likelihood bear the palm of all other hiſtorians, 
if thoſe very details did not ſometimes degene- 
rate into puerilities, more proper to vitiate, than to 
form the taſte of a young perſon: in ſhort, it re- 

uires ſome diſcernment to read him with uns 
Pay nothing of Livy ; his turn is to come; but he 
is a politician, an orator, and every thing unſuitable 
to this ſtage of life. 9 

Hiſtory in general is a defective ſtudy, as it keeps 
only a regiſter of remarkable facts, which may be aſ- 
certained by name, place, or date; the flow 
progreſſive cauſes of thoſe facts, being not ſo eaſy to 
aſſign, remain always concealed. We frequently 
find the gain or the loſs of a battle mentioned as the 
cauſe of a revolution, which before that battle was 
become inevitable. War ſeldom does more than diſs. 

lay events already determined by moral cauſes, which * 
Ew hiſtorians are able to diſcover. 
The refleftions of ſeveral writers of this century 
have. been turned this way by the ſpirit of philoſo- 
phy ; but I queſtion whether truth has 3 
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their labours. Being all ſeized with a madneſs 
for ſyſtem, they have no curioſity to view things 
as 4 really are, but as they agree with their prin- 
"oY ad to all theſe reflections, that hiſtory is rather 
an exhibition of actions than of men, becauſe it does 
not repreſent the latter, but in thoſe choſen moments, 
when they appear in all their pomp; it ſhews only the 
public perſonage, who has placed himſelf in an attitude 
to be viewed. - It does not follow him into his houſe 
into his cabinet; it does not trace him in the midſt of 
his family, or among his friends; it draws his picture 
only when he makes his public appearance ; it repre- 
ſents his dreſs, rather than his perſon. | 

I had much rather begin the ſtudy of the human 
heart, by reading the lives of particular perſons; for 
there it is in vain for the man to endeavour to con- 
ceal himſelf. The biographer purſues him cloſe; he 
does not allow him a moment's reſpite; no corner 
nor receſs to ſecrete himſelf from the piercing eye of 
the ſpectator; and when he imagines himſelf moſt 
concealed, it is then he js moſt expoſed. They who 
write private lives, ſays Montagne, as they amuſe 
themſelves more with caunſels than events, and rather 
with domeſtic than public tranſactions, are more for my 
purpoſe ,, for which reaſon I am ſo fond of Plutarcb. 

I acknowledge that the genius of a multitude or a 
people is very different from the character of a pri- 
vate man; and it would be forming a very imper- 
fe& idea of human nature, not to examine the inclina- 
tions of the multitude. But it is equally true, that 

we ſhould begin with the ſtudy of man to judge of 
Aakind: and that whoever has a perfect knowledge 
of the inclinations of each individual, is able to fore- 
ſee all their effects combined in the body of the 
ople. | > F | 
1 ere muſt we likewiſe have recourſe to the an- 


cients, for the reaſons above mentioned, and more- 
| over, 
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over, becauſe as all low familiar details, though 
true and characteriſtic, are inconſiſtent with the dignity 
of modern hiſtorians, private lives are ſet off with as 
much decoration and diſguiſe as public tranſactions. 
The laws of decorum, which are equally ſevere in 
writing and in action, do not permit us to ſay, 
what we are not allowed to do, in public ; and as 
men are exhibited only as actors on this great ſtage, 
you can acquire no more knowledge of them from 
our hiſtorians, than from a theatrical repreſentation. 
You may write, and correct, and itoprove the lives 
of our kings as long as you pleaſe, we ſhall never 
find another Suetonius “. 

Plutarch excels in thoſe very details, into which 
we no longer dare to enter. He has an inimitable 
gracefulneſs in painting great men engaged in little 
things ; and he is ſo happy in the choice of his inci- 
dents, that frequently a word, a ſmile, a geſture, is 
ſufficient to characterize his hero. With a piece of 
pleaſantry Hannibal animates his frightened troops, 
and leads them ſmiling to the battle, by which he 
became maſter of Italy. Ageſilaus, riding a hobby- 
horſe, makes me love the — — of a great mo- 
narch. Cæſar, paſſing through a poor village, and 
chatting with his friends, unthinkingly diſcovers the 
diſſembler, who pretended he only wanted to be 
Pompey's equal. Alexander ſwallows a medicinal 
potion, without ſaying a word; this was the moſt 
lorious action of his whole life. Ariſtides writes 
is own name on a ſhell, and thus juſtifies his fur- 
name. Philopœmen takes off his robe, and cleaves 
_ the kitchen ** his hoſt. Such — the > 
art of painting. The phyſiognomy is not known 
the ſtrongeſt lines, nor the characters of men by 


* The, only French hiſtorian, who has imitated the grand 
firokes of Tacitus, has dared alſo to follow Suetonius, and ſome- 
times to tranſcribe Commines, in their details, has been cenſored 
on this account, though it adds fo greatly to the merit of his work. 
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their great exploits-z it is in trifling things they ſhew 
their natural temper. The public affairs are either 
too common, or too artfully prepared; and yet to 
theſe entirely is the dignity. of modern hiſtory con- 
fined. 2 Ne RON, 1643/5 
One of the greateſt men ip the laſt century, was 
undoubtedly marſhal Turenne. The writer of his 
life had the courage to render it intereſting to the 
public, by a relation of little incidents, which diſ- 
play bis character, and engage your affection to- 
wards the hero. But how many was he obliged to 
ſuppreſs, which would have made him more known 
and beloved? I ſhall give but one inftance, which 
J have from very good authority, and Plutarch would 
by no means have omitted, but which Ramſay, had 
he even known it, would not have dared to mention. 
One ſummer day when it happened to be very hor, 
the viſcount de Turenne was in his white waiftcoat 
and night-cap, looking out of the window. of his an- 
ti-chamber. A domeſtic entering his room, and de- 
ceived by his appearance, miſtook him for the un- 
der cook, with whom he was very familiar. He 
came ſoftly behind him, and with his hand, which 
was none of the ſofteſt, gave him a violent ſlap on 
the back- ſide. The marſhal turned about in an in- 
ſtant, and the valet in great conſternation perceived 
his maſter, He flung himſelf upon his knees quite con- 
founded t.. Ob ty lord, I thought it was George 
Ani ſuppoſe it bad been George, cried Turenne rub- 
bing his breech, you ſbould not hate bit ſo bard. Such 
are the paſſages your modern hiſtorians dare not men- 
tion. Poor wretches! go on then, and remain for 
ever unnatural and obdurate ; ſteel your hearts with 
your unfeeling decorum ; and render yourſelves con- 
temptible by your Jaws of dignity. But thou, my 
good youth, who readeſt this paſſage, and ho art 
moſt ſenſibly affected with the lenity and good - na- 
ture it diſplays in the very firſt emotion, read alſo 
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the weakneſſes of that great man, whenever his 
birth and rank were in queſtion, Remember this is 
the very Turenne, who affected, on all occaſions, to 
pg his nephew, to the end that the pub- 

ie might know this child to be the head of a ſo- 

vereign family, Compare theſe contraſts, love na- 

ture, deſpiſe opinion, and know mankind. 

© There are very few people capable of conceiving 
the effect, which ſuch kind of reading is likely to 
produce in young minds. Stupid with poring from 

our infancy oyer books, and accuſtomed to read 
without any manner of reflection, we are ſtil] leſs af- 
fected with what we read; for having within ourſelves 
the and prejudices with which the hiſtories of 
public tranſactions and of private lives are repleniſh- 
ed, whatever they do, appears natural to us, becauſe 
we ourſelves have diverged from nature, and we 
judge of others by our own ſituation. But ſuppoſe 
& youth educated according to my maxims z ſuppol: 

for inſtance, my Emilius, whom we have aſſiduoul- 
ly attended eightcen years, to preſerve the ſolidity of 
his judgment, and the integrity of his heart ; ima- 
gine him, when the curtain is drawn up, caſting his 
eye the firſt time on the great theatre of the world, 
or rather behind - 6 ſcenes, and ſeeing the 
actors and undreſs, and reckoning the cords 
and the pullies belonging to the machinery, hy which 
the eyes of the ſpectators are deluded. His firſt ſur- 


prize will ſoon be ſucceeded by emotions of ſhame 
and indignation againſt his ſpecies he will be vexed 
to ſee mankind Lech dupes to their on folly, and 


ſtooping to children's play; he will be grieved to ſee 
his — cutting one another's throats for mere 
fancies, and transformed into wild beaſts, becauſe 
they were not content with being men. 50761 
Wich the diſpoſitions natural to our pupil, if 
the tutor will but uſe a little judgment and difcre- + 
tion in his lectures; if he will put him in the way 
of drawing proper reflections; * exerciſe will * 
| Bb 2 y 
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ly be to him a courſe of practical philoſophy, far better, 
and much more judicious, than all the empty ſpecu- 
lations, with which the minds of our young peo- 
le are confounded-in the ſchools. Let Cyneas, after 
lowing Pyrrhus through all his romantic projects, 
aſk that prince what real advantage he would reap 
from the conqueſt of the world, which he may not at 
preſent enjoy-without ſo much trouble and 1 ? 
The.vulgar ſee nothing in this queſtion, but a ſpright- 
ty laying, which is ſoon forgot : but my Emilius will 
iſcover it to be a very wiſe reflection, which he 
himſelf would naturally have made, and which will 
never be effaced out of his memory, becauſe it will 
meet with no contrary prejudice to hinder the im- 
preſſion, When afterwards, in peruſing the life of 
this madman, he finds that all his great deſigns ter- 
minated in getting himſelf killed by the hand of a 
poor woman; inſtead of admiring his pretended he- 
roiſm, what will he behold, in all the exploits of that, 
great captain, and all the 8 of ſo able a poli- 
tician, but ſo many ſteps in ſearch of that unlucky 
tile, which was at once to put an end to his life, and 
to all his projects, by an inglorious death? 
All conquerors have not died by the ſword; all 
uſurpers have not miſcarried in their enterprizes z 
many of them may appear fortunate in the preju- 
diced eye of the vulgar; but he who, regardleſs of 
appearances, judges of the felicity of mortals by the 
ſituation of their hearts; will behold them miſera- 
ble- even in the midſt of their ſucceſſes ; he will ſee 
coroding cares and anxiety increaſing together with 
their fortune; he will ſee them gaſping for breath as 
faſt as they advance, without ever attaining the 
term of their wiſhes. He will compare them to 
-unexperienced- travellers, who attempting the firſt 
time to croſs the Alps, imagine every mountain to 
be the laſt, but when they have reached the ſummit, 
they are diſcouraged to find ſtill higher mountains he- 
fore them. * 
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- Auguſtus Cæſar, after having enſlaved his fellow 
citizens,” and deſtroyed all his rivals, reigned forty 
years over the greateſt empire that ever exiſted. But 
did this power hinder him from beating his head 
againſt the wall, and making his large palace re- 
ſound: with his cries, in calling upon Varus to re- 
ſtore his exterminated legions? Even had he been 
ſo fortunate as to vanquiſh all his enemies, what 
would his empty triumphs have availed him, while 
his troubles were continually increaſing, while his 
deareſt friends were attempting his life, and while 
he was reduced to grieve for the infamy or the death 
of all his relations? The unfortunate man woul 
vern the world, and he knew not how to con- 
uct his own family! What was the conſequence 
of this neglect? He ſaw his nephew, adoptive ſon, and 
ſon-in-law, periſh in the bloom of life; his grandſon 
was reduced to eat the flocks of his bed to prolong 
his miſerable exiſtence a few hours; his daughter 
and grandaughter, after covering him with their in- 
famy, died, one in miſery and want, on a deſart 
iſland, and the other in priſon, by the hand of an 
executioner . And at length, he himſelf, the laſt re- 
mains of his unhappy family, was reduced, by his 
own wife, to leave his ſucceſſion to a monſter. Such 
was the fate of that maſter of the world, ſo cele- 
brated for his felicity, and for his glory: can I 
imagine that any one of his admirers would chuſe 
to purchaſe his fortune at the ſame price? 
Here I have taken ambition Fa an example ; 
but the caprice of human paſſions affords the 
like leſſons to all who would learn to know them- 
ſelves by the ſtudy .of hiſtory, and to grow wiſe 
at the expence of the dead. The time is draw- 
ing near, when the life of Mark Anthony will afford 
more immediate inſtruction to a youth, than that 
® See what is ſaid in the Tranſlators preface with regard to 


this account of the family of Auguſtus. 
b 3 | of 
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of Auguſtus.” 'Emilius may be almoſt ' Toft among 
the variety of objects that will preſent themſetves to 
him during this new ftudy ; but obſerving chat man- 
kind have been ih all ages blinded by their paſſions, 
he will watch their approach, and be abler to guard 
againſt their Hluflon. . Theſe leſſons, I know; are/nor 
well adapted to him; and perhaps they would prove 
too late and inſufficient: but remember theſe are 
not the inſtuctions I intended to draw from the ſtu 
dy of hiftory, When firft I undertook it, my view 
was quite different ; and if this be not attained, it js 
certainly the maſter's fault. | . 
Remember, that as ſoon as felf-love diſplays itſelf, 
perſonal intereſt begins to operate; and our young 
man refſefts, and compares himſelf with every one 
he ſees. The point therefore is to know what rank he 
will aſſume among his fellow- creatures, after he has 
carefully examined them. I perceive, by the man-. 
ner in which young people are taught to read hiſß- 
tory, that they are metamorphoſed, as it were, into 
all the different characters, as they ariſe z thus they 
are uſed to make themſelves now a Cicero, now a 
Trajan, and preſently an Alexander; but they are 
mortified when they reflect, and perceive their real 
character. This method, I confeſs, has fome #dvan- 
tages; but as for my Emilius, ſhould he ever in 
thoſe” parallels but once chuſe to be any other 
than himſelf, were it even Socrates or Cato, we have 
loſt our aim: he who begins to be eſtranged from 
his own character, will ſoon forget himſelf intirely. 
It is not the philoſophers that have the beſt know- 
ledge of mankind ; they ſee them only through the pre- 
Judices of philoſophy, and Ik no no ſtate that abvimds 
with ſo many. A ſavage forms a much better Jade 
ment of mankind than one of our modern ſages. 
latter is ſenſible of his own vices, is angry ut ours, 
And ſays to himſelf ; you are wicked: the other ſtares 
at us without the leaſt emotion, and ſays; you * 
, 1 - 
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all fools. He is in the right, for no does 
harm for harm ſake. Such 2 ſav 25 
with chisdifrence, that Erin 255 i 
reflection, hav compared a greater number 
and male 3 oe obſervation on our errors, 125 


FE 


Ir 4 our own paſſions that raiſe our ind 
againſt thoſe of 0 "is ink ths rake 
us deteſt the wicked; if they ts us no harm, 
would rather be the object o 4 . than of our 
hatred. The evil the wicked . 
us forget that which they commit againſt them - 
ſelves. We ſhould eaſily forgive them their vices, 
could we know how ſevere] y they are chaſtiſed by 
their own conſcience. We the offence, bur do 
not ſee the puniſhment ; their advantages ate ap- 
| A cir 5 8 inviſible. He who fancies 
2 enjoys the vice, is not leſs tortured than 
if he had not Ta, the object is 4 7 the 
r is the ſame; in vain does he diſplay his 

Rur and conceal his heart: his Conduct 
ws it againſt his will, but to thoſe only whoſe 
hearts are not fo corrupt as his own. ' 

The Palins oF . 1 3 r Kg 
minds ; an W e our intereſts, o 
2 we are ſo Ber tent as to blame in 
others, what we ourſelves would imitate. The 
averſion and. illuſion are inevitable, when we ate 
obliged to ſuffer from anarher yk evil, which we 

elves ſhould commit in his p | 
Wbat is dere wee us accurate ob- 
ſervers of mankind ? rong curioſity of know- 
ing them, im e in our 1 and ſuch 
a each, 42 as to all the Ge. . 
paſſions, calm as to no znquietude, 
your be 5 time of life favourable to this ſtudy, 
that which I have choſen for my Emilius ; earlier, ju 
. Bb 4 would 


what 


would not have attained. a knowledge of inankind ; 
later, he would have imitated their follies. Though 
he „ e opinion, he is not yet ſub- 
ject to ita . He feels the effect of the paſſions, 
but they have not as yet diſturbed his quiet. As 
a man, he. intereſts himſelf in the affairs of his bre- 
thren ; but he is juſt in judging his peers.” Now it is 
certain, that if he judges rightly, he will not chuſe 
to be in any of their places; for the end of all 
the diſquietudes they create to themfelves, being 
founded on prejudices of which he is devoid, mu 
appear to him quite chimerical. For. his part, 
whatever he deſires, is within his reach. On whom 
ſhould he depend, he who is able to work for him- 
ſelf, and free from every prejudice? He has ſtrength, 
health *, moderation, few wants, and abilities to ſa- 
tisfy them. Educated with the higheſt ideas of li- 
berty, he conſiders ſervitude as the greateſt of evils. 
He pities thoſe miſerable kings, who are ſlaves to 
thoſe by whom they are obeyed ; he pities thoſe 
Þ ſages, who are ſlaves to a vain reputa- 
tian; he laments thoſe opulent fools, who are mar- 
tyrs to their pride; he grieves for thoſe pompous 
voluptuaries, who lead a moſt irkſome life, onl 
that they may ſeem to indulge their pleaſure. He 
would be ſorry for his greateſt enemy, was to do 
him any miſchief ; for his wickedneſs would diſ- 
play his miſery z this man, he would fay, by under- 
taking to hurt me, makes his fate dependent on mine. 
One ſtep farther, and we reach the goal. Self- 
love is an uſeful, but dangerous inſtrument : it fre- 
- quently hurts the hand that uſes it, and ſeldom does 
any good without evil. Emilius conſidering his 


I think 1 may-confidently reckon health and a 
| conſtitution among the advantages acquired by his education; 
of rather among the natural gifts which his education hath 


Tank 
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rank the human ſpecies, and Himſelf 
ſo advantageouſly ſituated, will, be tempted to com- 
pliment his on reaſon for what has been the work 
of yours, and to attribute his pineſs to his merit. 
2 will 71 to himſelf, I am wi * N 8 
ools. While they are objefts of his pity, - 
ſpiſes them; while he congratulates himſelf, he 
riſes in his own eſteem ; obſerving that he is 
more happy than the reſt of the world, he thinks it is 
owing to his own merit. This is the miſtake moſt 
to be dreaded, becauſe it is the moſt difficult to era- 
dicate. Were he to remain in this ſituation, he 
would have improved but little with all your care; 
and were I to have my choice, I do not know, he- 
ther I would not rather let him be a ſlave to preju- 
dice than to pride. 

Great men are never vain of their ſuperiority : 
they ſee, they feel it. and yet this does not at all 
diminiſh their modeſty. The more they have, the 
more they know they want. They are Jeſs proud 
of their elevation above us, than humbled by oX 
fenſe of their own miſery ; and even when they have 
ſuch accompliſhments, as are peculiar to themſelves, 
they have too much judgment to be vain of a 


ift of nature. The good man may be : 
WED becauſe it is his own acquiring; 1 
mould the wit or the great genius be vain? What 


had Racine done, not to be a Pradon? or Boileau 
not to be a Cotin? | as 
Here the caſe is again different: let us ſtill 
preſerve the common order of things. I neither 
ſuppoſed my pupil to be a ſuperior genius, nor a 
| blockhead. I choſe him from the ordinary 
claſs of capacities, in order to ſhew the effect of edu- 
cation in human minds. All extraordinary caſes are 
out of rule. Whenever therefore, in conſequence of 
my care, Emilius prefers his own manner of being, 
- ſeeing, and feeling, to that of other men, he is 10 
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che right. But when he imagines - himſelf on that 
account to be of a different amp, or of a more 
excellent frame chan others, he is certainly wrong. 
He is miſtaken, and muſt be undeceived, or rathey 
the' miſtake ought to be 8 left it 
afrerwards be too late to deſtroy it. 02 
There is no folly whatever of which a man, who 
is not an idiot, may not be cured, except vanity : as 
for'this, if it be at all curable, nothing but experience 
will do; upon its firſt riſe, at leaſt you may hin- 
der its growth. Do not therefore loſe your time 
in fme reaſonings, to demonſtrate to your pupil that 
he is fleſh and blood like other men, and ſubject 
to the ſame infirmities. Make him feel it, or he 
never will know any thing of the matter. And 
here * another 7 to N. Ws : 1 is to 
expole ' to every accident Capable of con- 
| . me he is not wiſer than the reſt of 
mankind. The adventure of the juggler fhould be 
repeated to him 4 thouſand ways 11 permit 
flatterers to take every advantage of him; if wild 
young fellows dragged him into any extravagance, I 
would let him run.the danger ; if ſharpers attacked 
kim at play, I would deliver him into their hands, 
wo be their dupe ; I would let them flatter and! 


Our pupil, however, is not very likely to fall into this ſnarr, 
Secauſe he has fo many inſtruments to divert him, is never 
Fired of his time, and hardly knows the uſe of money. The 
two ſprings by which children are generally moved being intersſt 
and vanity, theſe very ſprings ate afterwards made uſe of by 
lewd women' and ſharpers to get them into their clutches. - When 
ſee their avidity excited by prizes and rewards, when 
de them 1 at ten years of age ſor ſome public - 
ance in the college, you exactly ſee how they may be ſtripped 
if their purſe in a gaming -houſe at twenty, and of their health 
« place of ill repute, It js always odds but the beſt ſcholar in 
The claſs turns out the ,greatelt meſter, and the wildeſt rake. 
ow the means we were Afraid of uſing in the time of infancy, 
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ficec# him; and efter they had him quite 
naked; and conchided with making hi m the ſubject 
of their mirth, [would dank thee in tis 
for the inſtruction they were ſo kind as to give 

pupil. The only ſnares I would prevent his tall- 
ing into, would be thole of lemd women. The on- 


— „ mind, chan what he has 
imſe | 

Here I cannot help raking notice of the falſe digs 
nity of ſome preceptors, who, from a ridiculous no- 
tion of acting the part of ſages, affect to debaſe their 
pupil, to treat hin ah always as a child, and to diſtin- 
wh themſelves from him in 


every action, But in- 
your 
4 Pie incapable 2 yet 


ht, deſcend without ſhame or 
| ink that your honour is no 
in —＋ but in your pupi 


brave — whs finding wm bebte to 
bis army, put Himſelf at r head, and cried” 
Thy are not tui 4200), Den hes lar 


not ſubject to the ſame abuſe in that of youth. Bat it it 
2 chat it is m conſtant maxim to ſtate things 


work, At Hel f en vour to Soren vice, cap 
wk oppo i in order to point out 9 ER 


K 
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commander. Was this a diſhonour' to him?! quite 
the contrary by ſacrificing his glory, he only in- 
creaſed its luſtre. The force of duty, and the beauty 
of virtue, command our approbation, and overturn 
all our ridiculous prejudices. Were I to receive 
a box on the ear in diſcharging my duty towards 
Emilius, inſtead of taking m revenge for the af- 
front, 1 would boaſt of it wherever I came; and 
I queſtion whether there be a man upon earth ſo 
baſs, as not to reſpect me the more on that very 


Account. 

Not that my pupil ought to ſuppoſe his maſter to 
have only 2 1 hace 2 as himſelf, and 
to be as eaſily ſeduced. This opinion may do very 
well for a child, who being incapable of compari 
ideas, puts all mankind upon his own level, and 
gives his confidence only to thoſe who know how to 
treat ny 8500 2 footing. For” one of ber 
years an enſe, is not im upon, 
neither is it fit he ſhould. The tence he ought 
to have in his governor is of another kind; it is 
founded in the authority of reaſon, in the ſuperiority 
of knowledge, and in the advantages a young man is 
capable of obtaining, and. of whole utility he is ſuf- 
ficiently convinced. By long experience he has found 
that he is beloved by his preceptor ; that his pre- 
ceptor is a prudent ſenſible man, who ſtudies to 
promote his happineſs, and therefore it is his own 


4ntereft to liſten to his advice. Now were the maſ- 


ter as liable to be impoſed upon as the diſciple, he 
would loſe his authority, and forfeit the right of 
adviſing. Much leſs ought the pupil to preſume 
that his tutor would V. ſuffer him to 
be impoſed upon, and lay ſhares. for his ſimpli- 
f What is therefore to be done towards avoid - 
ing both cheſe inconveniencies? The beſt and moſt 


natural expedient for the maſter, is to be plain and 
ſincere like his pupil; to warn him of the dangers 
n | do 


. . 
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to which be is expoſed; to point them out to him, 
Anke of f der and in 
giving your counſels as commands, till they are 
really ſuch, and the tone of authority is become ab- 
ſolutely . Should he be obſtinate after that, 
as he often will be, then ſay nothing at all to 
him, leave him to himſelf, follow him cloſely, imi- 


your penetration and compliance, muſt 
ſurprized at the one, and affected with the 
All his faults are ſo many curbs, with which you 
may ſtop his courſe, whenever it becomes neceſſa- 
ry, Now what conſtitutes the grand ability of the 
maſter on this occaſion, is to promote the oppor- 
tunities, and apply the exhortations, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as previouſly to know when the young man will 
comply, and when he will be obſtinate, in order to 
furround him on every fide with experimental leſ- 
ſons, without expoſing him to too much danger. 
Shew him the bad conſequence of his faults, be- 
fore he commits them; but never r him for 
what he has done, this would only inflame his ſelf- 
love, and make him mutiny. A leſſon that offends, 
is never profitable. I know nothing more ridicu- 
lous than that phraſe, I told you ſo. The beſt way 
to make him remember what you ſaid to him, is to 
ſeem to forget it. When you perceive he is aſhamed 
of not having believed you, ſpeak to him in ſuch 
gentle terms, as will releaſe him from his confuſion. 
He will certainly take an affection to you, u 
finding that you forget yourſelf ro think of him, 
and that inſtead of cruſhing him to pieces, you raiſe 
him from the duſt. But if to his chagrin you add 
ks dh treproaches, 


n 


t# 8 ou 


a8 to 
1 7 i ullag bim 
for inſtance, that many others commit the ſame 


24 faults is the proper time for fables. By 
* che delinquent under a borrowed maſk, yo 
inſtruct him without giving offence z and then * . 


the truth of its application. A child, who has 


8 


naw + deceived by flattery, underſtands nothing 
of _ which ] = examined in the begin- 
ning is volume ; but the giddy youth, who has 
been of ſame ſycophant, will certainly con- 
ceive that the raren was « very great fool. Thus 
from, infers a maxim; and the experience, 
which he otherwiſe have ſoon forgotten, is 
— in his mind by means of the fable. 
There is-n0 moral knowledge Las may be acquired, 


eithe 


by your own experience, or by that of others. 
In-gafkes where this experience is dangerous, inſtead 
making it yourſelf, you draw it from hiſtory. 
Whenithe trial is of no conſequence, it is proper a 


of 


of the: apologue, the particular caſes, of which he has 

knowledge, may be reduced into maxims. 
J. — mean, however, that theſe maxims 
0 be explained, or even expreſſed. Nothing is ſo 
Aale as the motal with which moſt fables > con- 
**. us if this were not, or ought not to be 
couched 


prehends, that the apologue is not a lie, by perceiv- 


g man ſhould be expoſed to it; and then, by me ans 
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the fable, 


wil ; but for this end it is not ne 
ſhould be ſo inactive, as to have no ſort of trouble to 
comprehend your meaning. The vanity of the maſ- 
ter ſhould always leave an opening for that of the 
pupil, to enable him to ſay, I conceive, I 
netrate, I act, I inſtruct myſelf, One thing, w 
renders the Pantaloon in the Italian y ſo 
tremely tireſome, is the pains he takes, upon all occa- 
ſions, to explain his low wit, which is already 
too intelligible. I would not have a 


rnor 
Pantaloon, and much leſs an author. You ſhould 
always be underſtood, but there is no occaſion to tell 
every thing : he who ſays all, in the main lays by 


very little; for at length he is diſregard 

what ſignification are thoſe verſes, which La Fon- 

taine adds to the fable of the frog and the ox ? 

2 he afraid he ſhould Oy _ Has 
a ter any. to write names 

unde his 4 Infiead of rendering his mo- 

ral thereby general, he makes it particular, and 


reſtrains it in ſome meaſure to the quoted, 
ſo as to prevent it from being appli | 


to 
other. Before you put the fables of this ini 


table author into the hands of a young man, you 


ſhould retrench all thoſe inferences, in which he takes 
ſuch pains to explain ſo clear and a nar- 
rative. If your pupil does not underſtand the fa · 
ble without the aid of the explication, you may de- 
pend upon it, he will never underſtand it. 
It would be very r to throw thoſe fables into 
a more didactic . order agreeable to the intellectual 
progreſs of youth, Can any thing be ſo unreaſona- 
, as to follow the — —— — 
without regard to circumſtance or occafion ? Fi 
comes 


SS... >, * GA 
comes the raven, then the graſshopper, next the two 
mules, &c. And now I have mentioned the two 
mules, I remember to have ſeen a child, who was edu- 
cated for an employment in the finances, which was per- 
tually founded in his ears, read this fable, commit 
to memory, and it a hundred times, with- 
out ever conceiving the leaſt objection againſt the 
profeſſion, for which he was deſigned. I never ſaw 
an inſtance of a boy, that made a proper applica- 
tion of che fables he-leatnt; nor did I ever ob- 
ferve that any body troubled their heads about the 
matter. The pretence of this ſtudy is moral inſtruc- 
tion; but the real object of the mother and the child 
is, to employ the attention of a whole company, 
while he recites his fables; and therefore when he 
grows up, and has no longer occaſion to repeat, but 
- toprofit by them, he forgets them all. I muſt men- 
tion once more, that fables are deſigned for the in- 
ſtruction of men only, and therefore it is high time 
for Emilius to begin. | ; 
I haye pointed out at a diftance (for neither do I 
.chufe to ſay all) the different paths which diverge 
from the right road, to the end that you may learn 
to avoid them. I am apt, however, to think, that 
your pupil, by following the road I have traced out, 
will purchaſe the knowledge of mankind and of him- 
felf at the cheapeſt rate poſſible, and you will enable 
him to view the ſport of fortune, without envying 
the carefſes of her favourites, and to be ſatisfied with- 
out thinking himſelf wiſer than other men. As you 
have therefore begun with making him an actor, in 
order to qualify him for a ſpectator, you muſt finiſh 
your. work; for from the pit you ſee the objects as 
they appear; but from the ſcenes as they really exiſt. 
To embrace the whole, you muſt place yourſelf in the 
proper point of view; you muſt draw nearer the object, 
fo examine the particular parts. But what title or pre- 


For has a „ to involve himſelf in the airs 
r the world ? What right has he to be initiated in- 
N71 | 00 
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to theſe dark myſteries ? The intereſts of his age are 
confined to pleaſurable intrigues; as yet he can diſpoſe 
only of his. own perſon, which is juſt as if he diſpoſed 
of nothing at all. Man is the meaneſt of commo- 
dities ; and among the important rights of property, 
that of our perſons is always the leaſt. 5 
1 ·˖[˖W obſerve, that in the time of life — 

Tion, ng people are confined to ſpeculative ſtu - 
dies, 72 they afterwards, wickink any kind 
of experience, ſuddenly launch out into the world, 
I find this practice to be no leſs repugnant to reaſon, 
than to nature; and am no longer ſurprized, that 
fo few people know how to conduct themſelves 
through life. How abſurd, and how extravagant 'is 
it to reach us ſo many uſeleſs things, while the grcat 
art of acting is reckoned as nothing? They” pre- 
tend to form us for ſociety, while we are inſtructed 
as if each of us were to ſpend his whole life in a 
lonely cell, or to treat with ſtrangers about mere chiz 
merical ſpeculations. You imagine you teach your 
children the art of living, by making them learn a 
few contorſions of the body, and a'certain form of 
words, which are of no ſignification. And I too 
have taught my Emilius to live; for I have ſhewn 
him how to live by himſelf, and likewiſe how to earn 
his bread : but that is not enough. To live in the world 
we muſt know how to deal with mankind ;' we muſt 
know the means by which they are influenced; we 
muſt calculate the action and re · action of private in- 
tereſt in civil ſociety, and have ſo true an inſight into 
events, as ſeldom to miſcarry in our undertakings, 
or at leaſt always to hit upon the moſt probable 
means of ſuccefs. The laws do not permit young 
people to manage their own affairs, or to diſpoſe of 
their property; but of what advantage are thoſe pre- 
cautions, if, till the time preſcribed for their being 
of age, they can acquire no manner of experience: 
They will gain nothing at all by waiting, bur 
„i. I. 0 * 
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will be as raw and unexperienced at five and twen- 
ty as at fifteen. No doubt but it is very right to 
hinder a youth, blinded by his ignorance, or de- 
luded by his paſſions, from acting to his own preju- 
dice; but at all ages we are allowed to be cent ; 
and, under the guidance of a man of ſenſe, we may 
aſſiſt the unhappy who want our aid and protection. 
A child is attached to his mother and to his 
nurſe, by their particulay care and attendance. The 
exerciſe of the ſocial virtues inſpires the heart with 
the love of humanity ; by doing good, we become 
good ourſelves : this is the ſureſt method. Employ 
our pupil in all the good actions within his power; 
Lande intexeſt of the poor and indigent be always 
dear to him; let him aſſiſt them, not only with his 
purſe, but with his care; let him aid and protect 
them; let him conſecrate his perſon and his time to 
their ſervice; let him be their agent, and it will be 
the nobleſt office he ever diſcharged. How many 
poor creatures, groaning under oppreſſion, and 
- whoſe cauſe would never have been heard, will ob- 
tain juſtice, when demanded by him with that intre- 
pidity ariſing from the practice of virtue; when he 
ee open the gates of the grandees and the rich; 
when, if neceſſary, he penetrates to the foot of the 
throne, and repreſents the grievances of the unfor- 
tunate, whoſe miſeries have precluded them from all 
acceſs to the prince, and who were afraid of com- 
plaining, leſt they ſhould be puniſhed for the guilt 
of their oppreſſors. | 
But ſhall we change our Emilius into a knight- 
errant, a redreſſer of wrongs, or a Don Quixote? 
Is he to intermeddle in public affairs, to act the 
ſage, and the defender of laws among the great, 
and even in the preſence of the ſoyereign ? Is 
he to act as a ſollicitor to the judges, and an advo- 
Cate in the courts of juſtice? I know nothing of all 
this. Ridiculous appellations make no alteration 
„ in 
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in the nature of things. He will do whatever he 


knows to be uſeful and good, and no more; and 
he is ſenſible, that nothing is uſeful and in 
to him, that is not ſuitable to his He 
knows that his chief duty is towards himſelf; that 
all young people ought to be diſtruſtful of their own 
conduct; to act with circumſpection; to ſhew a re - 
gard to aged perſons; to be diſcreet and reſerved in 
their ſpeech; modeſt in things indifferent, but re- 
ſolute in doing good, and intrepid in telling the 
truth. Such were thoſe illuſtrious Romans, who, 
before they were admitted to public employments, 
ſpent their whole youth in proſecuting the guilty, 
and defending the cauſe of the innocent, without 
any other intereſt than that of gaining inſtruction, 
promoting juſtice, and ſupporting moralit x. 
Emilius is neither fond of noiſe nor of quarrels, 
either among men“, or among brutes. He never 
| - fer 

* But if 4 one ſhould pick a quarrel with him, how is he in 
that caſe to behave ? I anſwer, he will never engage in a quarrel, 
| becauſe he never will lay himſelf ſo open as to be inſulted. But 
whocan be ſafe, you will urge, from a box on the car, or from 
having the lie given him by ſome brutiſh fellow, ſome drunkard, 
or heQoring raſcal, who, to have the pleaſure of killing his 
man, 124 with abuſing him? That is quite a different thing 
neither the honour nor the life of a citizen ſhould be at the 


mercy of a brutiſh fellow, of a drunkard, or heQoring raſcal ; 
and we are no more able to guard againſt the like accident, than 


againRt the falling of a tile from the top of a houſe. The re- 


ceiving and putting up with a box on the ear, or the affront of be- 
ing given the lie, are productive of ſuch effects in civil life, as 
no human wiſdom is able to prevent ; and no courts of juſtice can 
avenge the perſon injured. Hence the inſufficiency of the Jaws 
in this caſe reſlores him to his independance ; and then he is ſole 
magiſtrate, ſole judge, between the offender and himſelf: he is 
the only interpreter and miniſter of the law of nature; he ought to 
do juſtice to himſelf, and is the only one capable of doing it ; and 
there is no government upon earth ſo unreaſonable, as to puniſh 
him for having done it in that caſe. I do not ſay, that he ought 
to fight a duel, that is a piece of madneſs ; what I affirm is, that 
he ought to do himſelf juſtice, add he is the only difpenſer of it. 
Without ſo many edicts againſt duelling, were I a forereign — 
. wou 
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never ſet two dogs a fighting; he never excited a dog 
to worry a cat. This pacihc ſpirit is the effect of his 
education, which having given no encouragement to 
his pride or vanity, diverted him from taking plea- 
ſure in dominion, and in the havock and miſery of 
his ſpecies. He is in pain, when he ſees others ſuf- 
fer-; and this is a natural ſenſation. What hardens the 
hearts of youth, and makes them delight in beholding 
the torture of a ſenſible being, is their fooliſh vanity, 
by which they look upon themſelves as exempt from 
thoſe pains by their wiſdom or ſuperiority. He who 
has. been preſerved from this, way of thinking, will 
not eaſily fall into that vice, which is its natural con- 
ſequence. Emilius is therefore a lover of peace. 
He is pleaſed with the idea of happineſs ; and when- 
ever he is capable of producing it, this is an addi- 
tional motive. for him to ſhare it with his fellow- 

creatures. I never ſuppoſed, that, upon ſeeing the 
- unfortunate, he ſhould entertain only that cruel, 
fruitleſs compaſſion, which contents itſelf with be- 
wailing the miſeries it is able to remove. His active 
benevolence fills him with ſuch knowledge, as with 
an obdurate. heart he would not have acquired, or at 
leaſt not ſo. ſoon. If he beholds his companions at 
variance, he endeavours to reconcile them; if he 
fees them afflicted, he informs himſelf of the ſub- 


fear of their complaints; if he knows, that two men 
hate each other, he enquires into the cauſe of their 
enmity; if he ſees a perſon groan under the oppreſ- 
ſion of the powerful and the rich, he diſcovers the 


pretences under which thoſe oppreſſions are carried 


I would undertake there ſhould be no ſuch thing as giving a box 
on the ear, or a lie, in my dominions ; and that by a very ſimple 
method, in which the courts of juſtice ſhould not intermeddle. Be 
that as it may, Emilius knows in the like caſe the juſtice he owes 
to himſelf, and the example he ought to ſet to men of honour. It 
is not in the power of the braveſt man living to avoid being inſult- 
ed; but it depends upon him to prevent the offender from long 
- boaſting of the inſult, 
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on; and ſing the cauſe of the miſerable and un- 
fortunate, he ſpares no pains to terminate their evils. 
How are we therefore to avail ourſelves of theſe fa- 
vourable diſpoſitions, in a manner fuitable to his 
age? We muſt regulate his attention and know- 
ledge, and endeavour to augment them by means of 
his zeal. 4 
IJ am not tired of repeating; let the leſſons you 
deſign for your pupils, conſiſt in action, rather 
than in words, Let them never learn any thing 
from books, which they are capable of acquiring 
by experience. What an extravagant ſcheme is 
it to exerciſe them 'in haranguing, without a mo- 
tive; to think you can make them feel the ener- 
gY of the language of the paſſions, and the whole 

rce of the art of perſuaſion, without having 
any intereſt in perſuading? All the precepts of the 
art of rhetoric are but a mere jumble of words to 
one who does not find they redound to his advan- 
tage. Of what uſe is it to a ſchool-boy, to know 
how Hannibal perſuaded his ſoldiers to paſs the Alps? 
If, inſtead of thoſe pompous harangues, you were to 
tell him how he is to perſuade his maſter to give him 
a holiday, you may be ſure he would be more at- 
tentive to your rules. 

Were I to teach rhetoric to a youth, whoſe paſ- 
ſions were all arrived to their maturity, I ſhould 
continually exhibit ſuch objects to his view, as are 
likely to flatter them; and I ſhould examine along 
with him what language is beſt adapted to render 
other men propitious to his deſires. But my Emilius 
is not in a ſituation ſo favourable to the oratorical 
art. Confined almoſt to mere natural wants, he has 
leſs need of others than they of him; and havi 
nothing to aſk for himſelf, the cauſe he was to vlead 
would not intereſt him enough to excite his ſenſibi - 
lity. From thence it follows, that his language 
would be plain, with very few figures. He gene- 

See rally 
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rally ſpeaks. to the point, and only with an intent to 
be underſtood. He is not ſententious, becauſe he 
has not learnt to render his ideas general; and he 
deals bur little in figurative diſcourſe, becauſe his 
paſſions are ſeldom inflamed. 
Not that he is entirely phlegmatic and cold; this 
neither his age, nor his manners, nor his inclinations 
will permit: In the fire of youth, the animal ſpirits 
being confined within his blood, convey to his heart 
a warmth that ſparkles in his looks, is felt in his 
diſcourſe, and perceived in his actions. He has ac- 
2 an emphaſis, and ſometimes a vehemence, in 
peaking. The noble ſentiments with which he is 
inſpired, give him ſtrength and ſublimity; pene- 
trated with the love of humanity, he transfuſes the 
emotions of his ſoul into his ſpeech; his generous 
frankneſs has ſomething more enchanting than the 
artful eloquence of others; or rather he alone is 
truly eloquent, ſince he needs only diſplay his own 
feelings, to affect his hearers. 
'- The more I reflect on this ſubject, the more I am 
convinced, that by thus exerting the principle of be- 
nevolence, and taking an opportunity to draw, either 
from our good or ill ſucceſs, reflections on their cauſes, 
there are few uſeful branches of knowledge, which 
we may not cultivate in the mind of a youth; and 
that to the real knowledge he is capable of gaining at 
college, may be added one more, of much greater im- 
ce, namely, the application of that knowledge to 
the uſes of life. It is impoſſible, conſidering how 
much he is intereſted in the happineſs of his fellow- 
- creatures, but he will learn betimes to weigh and to 
eſtimate their actions, taſtes, and pleaſures, and in 
general to ſettle a truer value-on what is capable of 
promoting or prejudicing the felicity of mankind, 
than” thoſe, who having no intereſt but their own, 
never perform any acts of benevolence. They who 
give themſel ves no concern but about their _ af · 
N airs, 
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fairs, are too much prejudiced to judge rationally. 
Applying every thing to their own uſes, and regu» 
lating the ideas of 
tage they fill their heads with a thouſand ridicu- 
lous prejudices, and whatever claſhes in the leaſt 
with their intereſt, they conſider as a ſcheme to over- 
turn the ſyſtem of the univerſe. 

If we extend this ſelf- love to other beings, we 
ſhall transform it into a virtue; and there is no 
human heart in which it has not been planted, 
The leſs the object of our care is immediately con- 
nected with ourſelves, the leſs we have to dread 
the illuſion of private intereſt; the more general 
we render this intereſt, the more equitable it be- 
comes; and then the love of mankind is nothing 
more than the love of juſtice, Therefore if we 
are defirous, that Emilius ſhould know and love 
the truth, let us in all matters of buſineſs eſtrange 
him from himſelf. The more his care and aſſi - 
duity are devoted to the happineſs of others, the 
more knowledge and prudence will he acquire, and 
the leſs he will be miſtaken in his judgment of 

and evil: but never let us permit him to in- 
ulge a capricious partiality, founded entirely on ex- 
ceptions of perſons, and unjuſt prejudices. And 
why ſhould he injure one to ſerve another? Little 
does it ſignify to him, to whoſe ſhare the greateſt 
happineſs falls, provided it contributes to the feli- 
city of the whole. This is the chief bulineſs of the 
ſage, next to his own private intereſt; for each is 
part of his ſpecies, and not of another individual. 

To hinder our pity therefore from degenerating in- 
to weakneſs, we muſt render it more general, and 
extend it to all mankind. Then we indulge it, 
only as it agrees with juſtice, becauſe this of all 
virtues contributes the- to the public goad. 
Both reaſon and intere ige us to have more com- 


ſſion for the whole ſpecies, than for our neighdo ur; 
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and to indulge our pity for the wicked, is ſhewing the 
greateſt cruelty. towards the reſt of mankind. 
The reader, however, ſhould remember, that all 
theſe means, by which I eſtrange my pupil in ſome 
meaſure from himſelf, have nevertheleſs. a direct re- 
lation to him; becauſe he not only derives an internal 
ſatisfaction from thence, but by extending his benevo- 
lence to others, he is contributing towards his own 
improvement. Fs 
Having laid down the means, I now intend to 
demonſtrate the effect. How noble the deſigns I 
fee gradually forming in the mind of my Emi- 
hus ! tow ſublime. the ſentiments which ftifle the 
growth of every groveling paſſion in his youthfu. 
heart! How clear his judgment! How exactly does 
he learn to reaſon from his regulated deſires, and from 
that expericace which concentrates the wiſhes of 
a great ſoul within the narrow limits of poſſibili- 
ty, and induces men of ſuperior abilities (unable to 
raiſe others to their own level) to lower themſelves to 
the common ſtandard ! The right principles of juſ- 
tice, the true line of beauty, all the moral relations 
of beings, and all the ideas of order, are engraved 
in his underſtanding: he ſees the proper place of 
every thing, and the cauſe of its not being there; he 
ſees what is capable of producing good, and what 
will obſtruct its production. Without having ex- 
perienced the human paſſions, he knows the variety 
of their motions, and all their artful illuſions. 
Attracted by the natural force of things, I ad- 
vance, but without any intention of impoſing on 
the judgment of my readers. They have beheld 
me for ſome time in the region of chimeras; and 1 
them in that of prejudices. In deviating ſo far 
from vulgar opinions, {till I have them ever preſent 
to my mind. imitate and examine them, not in 
order to follow or to avoid them, but to weigh them 
in the balance of right reaſon, Whenever I think 
E | | myſelf 
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myſelf obliged to ſteer clear of thoſe opinions, from 
the experience I have of the world, I take it for 
ranted, that my example will not be followed. 1 
— very well, that .the vulgar, entirely directed 
by their own obſervations, will conſider my pupil as 
an imaginary and fantaſtic being, becauſe he differs 
frgm all thoſe with whom they compare him; with- 
out reflecting, that this difference is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of his preſent education. Trained up in 
contrary principles and ſentiments, it would be much 
more ſurprizing that he ſhould bear any reſem- 
blance to them, than be endowed with thoſe ac- 
compliſhments of which I ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed. 
Mine is not an artificial, but a natural man. He 
ought certainly to appear very extraordinary to & 
vulgar eye. | 
When firſt I began this work, I ſuppoſed nothing 
but what all the world might obſerve as well as my- 
ſelf, becauſe it is a point trom which we all ſet out, 
namely, the birth of man: but the more we ad- 
vance, I to improve, and you to adulterate nature, 
the wider we diverge from each other. At ſix years old 
my pupil differed but very little from yours, becauſe 
you had not as yet time enough to disfigure him; but 
at preſent they are not at all alike; and the age 
of manhood, towards which he is approaching, mult 
diſplay him in quite a different form, if all my care 
has not been loſt. The quantity of acquirements is 
rhaps equal on both ſides ; but the things acquired 
— no reſemblance. You are ſurprized to find the 
one adorned with ſuch ſublimity of ſentiments, of 
which the others have not the leaſt idea; but you are 
to conlider that the latter are already all philoſophers 
and divines, before Emilius knows what philoſophy 
is, or has even heard any mention. of a Deity. 
If you were therefore to come and tell me, that 
all that I had been ſuppoſing had no real exiſtence 
that. young people are not formed after this man- 
{i ner; 
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ner; that they are actuated erg: or ſuch paſ- 
ſions ; that they do ſo or ſo; this is juſt as if you 
were to deny that a pear- tree is a large ſtandard tree, 
becauſe we ſee nothing but dwarfs in our gardens. 

I beg of thoſe judges, who are ſo ready to cenſure, 
to confider, that I know what they have to ſay on this 
ſubje& perhaps as well as they; that in all probha- 
bility I have thought on it much longer; and having 
no manner of intereſt to impoſe upon them, I have 
a right to expect, that they will at leaſt give them- 
ſelves the time to enquire in what I may be miſtaken. 
Let them carefully examine the conſtitution of the 
human mind; and trace the firſt expandings of the 

heart under ſuch and ſuch circumſtances, in order to 
ſee how far one individual may differ from another by 
the force of education: let them afterwards com- 
pare my method with the effects I aſſign to it, and 
if they prove, that I have reaſoned falſely, I have 
nothing further to anſwer. 

What renders me more poſitive, and I think more 
excuſable for being ſo, is, that inſtead of indulging 
myſelf in an hyporheſis, I allow as little as poſſible 
to ſyſtematic reaſonings, but depend entirely on ob- 
ſervation. I do not lay a ſtreſs upon my own ima- 
gination, but upon my own experience. True it is, 
that J have not confined my experiments within 
the incloſures of a town, nor to any one order 
of men. But after I had compared as many ranks 
and degrees of people as I could find, during a 
life ſpent in oblerving them, I have omitted as 
artificial, whatever was peculiar to one country, 
or to one ſtate and condition; but thoſe things 
which are common to all nations, ages, and cir- 
cumſtances, I have conſidered as properly belonging 
to man. R | | 

Now, if in purſuance of my method, you trace 
a youth from his infancy, who has received no par- 
ticular forms, and depends as little as poſſible ” 
1 the 
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the authority and opinion of others, which do you 
think he would reſemble moſt, my pupil or your's ? 
This, I apprehend is the queſtion to be reſolved, 
before you can tell whether I am miſtaken in my 
method. 

Man does not eaſily begin to think ; but when 
once he begins, his cogitation never ceaſes. Who- 
ever has once reflected, will continue his reflections ; 
and the underſtanding being accuſtomed to this kind 
of exerciſe, will never be inactive. One might there- 
fore believe, that in this reſpect I have either done 
too much or too little; that the human mind is not 
naturally ſo ready to unfold itſelf, and that after I 
had ſuppoſed it to be poſſeſſed of advantages, which 
it really has not, I have kept it too long confined 
within a narrow circle of ideas. 

But conſider in the firſt place, that as I was will- 
ing to form a natural man, it was not my buſineſs 
to make him a ſavage, or to baniſh him into the 
lonely foreſts. Sufficient it is for me, that incloſed 
within the ſocial vortex, he does not ſuffer himſelf 
to be hurried away by the paſſions, or PO 

human opinions; but that he fee with his own 
eyes, feel with his own heart, and be governed by 
no other authority than that of his own reaſon, 
In this ſituation it is evident that the multitude of 
objects which ſtrike his ſenſes, the variety of ſenti- 
ments with which he is affected, and the different 
means of providing againſt his real wants, muſt furniſh 
him with many ideas, which otherwiſe he would not 
have had, or at leaſt not ſo early in life. The na- 
tural progreſs of the mind is accelerated, but not 
. The ſame man who would have been 
a quite ſtupid creature, had he continued in the foreſt, 
muſt improve his underſtanding, by living in ſo- 
 Ciety, even though he were a bare ſpectator. No- 
thing contributes more to wiſdom, than the * of 
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follies' in which we have no ſhare ; and even he: 
who partakes of them, gains ſome inſtruction, pro- 
vided he is not made a dupe to them, ard does 
not imbibe che errors of thoſe by whom they are 
committed, 1 
Conſider likewiſe; that confined” as we are by our 
faculties to ſenſible objects, we are hardly ſuſceptible 
of abſtract notions of philoſophy, and mere intel- 
lectual ideas. To acquire theſe, we muſt either dif- 
engage ourfelves from the body, to which we are ſo 
ſtrongly attached; or make a flow gradual progreſs 
from object to object; or, in ſhort, we mult at 
once take a pigantic ſtride over the intermediate 
ſpace, a ſtride of which an infant is incapable, and 
which even requires. a ladder of many EW made 
for that purpole. The firſt abſtract idea we con- 
ceive, is the firſt of theſe ſteps ; but I can hardly 
fee, in what manner it was conſtructed. ü 
The incomprehenſtble Being, who comprehends 
every thing, who gives motion to the univerſe, and 
forms the whole ſyſtem of beings, is neither viſible 
to the ſight, nor palpable to the touch: he ef- 
capes the obſervation. of our fenſes. The work is 
diſplayed, but the artiſt is concealed. It is not a 
{mall affair to Know at length that he exifts ; and 
when we have made this diſgbvery, and begin to 
aſk who he is, and where reſides, our under- 
ſtanding is bewildered, and /we know not what to 
think. © | 
Mr. Locke would have/ us begin with the inveſti- 
gation of ſpirits, and then proceed to that of bo- 
dies; but this is the high road to ſuperſtition, pre- 
judice, and error. It is not the method agreeable 
to reaſon, nor even to nature juſtly regulated; it 
is ſhutting our eyes, in order to learn to fee. It 
is neceſſary ro ſtudy the nature of bodies a long , 
time, before you can form an idea of ſpirits, or even 
n 4 ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect their exiſtence. The contrary method only 
tends to eſtabliſh materialiſm. | 
Since our. ſenſes are the firſt inſtruments of our 
knowledge, corporeal and ſenſible beings are the only 
ones of which we have an immediate idea. The 
word /pirit, or mind, has no ſort of meaning to a 
n who is not a philoſopher. A ſpirit is a body 
in regard to children and to the vulgar. Do not 
they imagine that ſpirits cry out, talk, fight, and 
make a noiſe? Now you muſt acknowledge, that 
ſpirits, who have arms and rongues, bear a great 
reſemblance to human bodies. Hence it is, that moſt 
nations, not even excepting the Jews, have repreſented 
their deities as corporeal beings. Even we Chriſtians, 
with our terms of ſpirit, trinity, perſon, are generaliy 
downright anthropomorphites. I acknowledge we are 
taught to ſay, that God is every where; but we 
likewiſe believe that the air is every where, at leaſt 
diffuſed throughout our atmoſphere z and the word 
ſpirit itſelf, originally ſignifies nothing more than 
breath or wind. As ſoon as we accuſtom people to 
expreſs themſelves in words which they do not un- 
derſtand, it is an eaſy matter to make them ſay 
whatever we pleaſe. 
The ſenſe of our action on other bodies, ſhould 
very naturally at firſt make us believe, that when 
they acted upon us, it muſt be in a ſimilar man- 
ner. Hence it was, that man began to animate 
all the whole range of beings, whole action he felt. 
Finding himſelf weaker than moſt at thoſe be- 
ings; and not knowing the extent of their power, 
he ſuppoſed it unlimited ; and thus he made as 
many deities, as he found there were bodies, Dur- 
ing the firſt ages, mankind, afraid ef every object, 
beheld nothing inanimate in nature. The idea of 
matter was not leſs {low in forming, than that of 
© dpirit, ſince even the former is allo an abſtract 
wdea, Thus they filled the univerſe with corporeal 
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deities... The ſtars, the winds, the mountains, ri- 
vers, trees, towns, and even the houſes themſelves z 

all had their ſoul, their god, their life. The monkies 
of Laban, the Manitou of the ſavages, the Fetiches 
of the negroes, all the works of nature and of man, 
have been the firſt divinities of mortals. Polytheiſm 
was, their firit religion, and idolatry their primitive 
worſhip. They were not capable of arriving at 
the: knowledge of the unity of God, till. renderin 
their ideas more general, they were enabled to 
end to the firſt cauſe, to unite che whole ſyſtem 
of beings under a ſingle idea, and to give a mean- 
ing to the word /ubtance, which indeed is the great- 

eſt of all abſtractions. Every child who believes in 
God, muſt therefore be an idolater, or at leaſt an 
anthr orphite; and when once the imagination 
has ſeen, the underſtanding ſeldom conceives, a deity. 

Such is the error into which Mr. Locke's method 
naturally leads us. 

. aſcended, I 4¹ not in what manner, 
as far às the abſtract idea of ſubſtance, we plainly 
find, that to admit an only ſubſtance, it is neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe it poſſeſſed of incompatible qualities, 
which mutually exclude each other, ſuch as 1 —5 
and extenſion, one of which is eſſentially diviſible, 
and the other excludes all diviſibility We more- 
over perceive, that thought, or, if you will, ſenti- 
ment, is a primitive quality inſe le from the ſub- 
ſtance to which it belongs; that the ſame may be 
ſaid of extenſion, in regard to ſubſtance. From 
whence we conclude, that the beings which loſe one 
of theſe qualities, loſe alſo the ſubſtance to which it 
belongs; conſequently, that death is no more than a ſe- 
paration of ſubſtances ; and that the beings, in which 
theſe two qualities are united, are compoſe of the two 
ſubſtances, to which theſe two qualities appertain. 
No conſider what an immenſe diſtance ſtill re- 
maing between the notion of theſe two „ 
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and that of the divine nature; between the incom- 
prehenſible idea of the action of the foul on the bo- 
dy, and that of the action of the Deity on all created 
beings. How is it poſlible to preſent the ideas of the 
divine attributes, ſuch as thoſe of a creating and an- 
nihYlating power, of ubiquity, eternity, omnipotence, 
which ſo few are capable of forming, confuſed and 
indiſtin&t as they are, and in which the vulgar, not- 
_ withſtanding, perceive no obſcurity, becauſe they 
know nothing at all about the matter; how is it 
poſſible, I ſay to preſent theſe ideas in all their force, 
that is, in all their obſcurity, to young le till 
employed in the firſt operations of the ſenſes, and 
who have no co jon but of what they feel? la 
vain is the abyſs of infinity thrown open before us; 
it cannot frighten a child; his feeble capacity cannot 
form any idea of its unfathomable depth. Every 
thing is infinite in regard to children; they can {et 
bounds to nothing ; not that their meaſure is ve- 

long, but that their underſtanding is extremely 

ort. I have even obſerved, that they place in- 
finity rather within, than without the dimenſions 
known to them. They eſtimate an immenſe ſpace, 
more by their feet than by their eyes; it does not 
extend farther than they can ſee, but farther than 
they are able to go. If you ſpeak to them of the divine 
power, they fancy he is almoſt as ſtrong as their 
father. Their preſent knowledge being in regard to 
them the ure of poſſibilities, they apprehend 
what is told them to be leſs than what they know. 
Such are the judgments natural to the ignorant, and 
to weak underſtandings. Ajax was afraid to en- 
ter the liſts' with Achilles, and yet challenged Ju- 
piter, becauſe he knew the ,proweſs of Achilles, 
and not the omnipotence of Jove. A perſon hav- 


ing endeavoured to explain the idea of a king to 
2 Swils peaſant, who thought himſelf the richeſt 
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man in the world, the peaſant aſked him with an in- 
ſolent air, whether a king could have a hundred cows 
gearing upon the mountains ? 

I am aware the reader will be ſurprized to find 
me attending my pupil throughout the firſt ſtage of 
life, without mentioning a word of religion. Aﬀfif- 
teen he was ignorant that he had a ſoul, an 
haps at eighteen it will not be yet time im 
to be informed of it; for if he learns it too ſoon, 
he runs a riſk of never knowing it at all. 

Were I to exhibit a ſcene of diſagreeable ſtupi- 
dity, it would be that of a pedant chin childien 
the articles of religion ; and | if I intended to puz- 
zle a child, I would oblige him to explain his 
meaning, when he repeats his Catechiſm. I ſhall be 
told, that moſt of the dogmas of Chriſtianity being 
religious myſteries, to wait till the human under- 
ſtanding is capable of conceiving them, is not waiting 
till the Shils tren but till he is no more. To this I an- 
ſwer, in the firſt place, that there are myſteries, which 
it is not only impoſſible for men to conceive, but to 
believe; and I fee no advantage in teaching them be- 
time to children, except it be to learn them to tell 
lies. Further, 1 ſay, that before we admit of my- 
ſteries, we muſt at leaſt conceive them to be incom- 
prehenſible ; and children are incapable even of that 
idea. At an age in which every thing is myſterious, 
there are no myſteries properly ſo called. 


We muſt believe in God, in order to be ſaved. The mif- 


apprehenſion of this dogma, is the ſource of the ble 

doctrine of perſecution, and the cauſe of all thoſe i 

inſtructions, which endeavour to ſubvert human 1 
by accuſtoming it to be ſatisfied with words. No 
doubt but we ought not to heſitate a moment about 
working out our eternal ſalvation; but if to obtain this 
end, it is ſufficient to repeat a certain form of words, 
1 do not ſee-what can hinder us from peopling hea- 
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ee perroquets and magpies, as well as with 


$ the poſſibility 
is certainly in the 
, becauſe he makes an ill uſe of the improve- 
his reaſon, and is capable of underſtanding 
s which he rejects. But what does a child be- 
he profeſſes the Chriſtian religion? He can 
what he apprehends ; and fo little does he 


ren. 
The obligation of believing ſuppoſe 
ker 


apprehend & what you ſay to him, that if you 
were to tell hiſſ che contrary, he would adopt it with 
equal readineſs. The faith of children and of a great 
many men is ir of geography. Shall they be 


rewarded for being born at Rome, rather than ar 
Mecca? One is told that Mahomet is God's pro- 
phet, and he accordingly ſays that Mahomet is God's 
prophet ; the other is told that Mahomet is an im- 
poſtor, and he ſays alſo that Mahomet is an im- 
poſtor. Each of thoſe two boys would affirm the 
contrary of what he ſays now, were he to change 

laces. Can perſons of diſpoſitions ſo much a- 
e, be ſent = one to heaven, and the other to 
hell? When a child ſays he believes in God, it is 
not in God he believes, but in Peter or James, who 
tell him there is ſomething called God, and he be- 
lieves after the manner of Euripides. 


VJ ypiter, if bis name be ſo, 
For iis by hearſay only, that I know *. 


* Plutarch in his treati/e of love. This was the beginning of 
the tragedy of Menalippe; but the clamoar of the people of 
Athens obliged Euripides to alter it. 

Plutarch ſays, that he ſeemed to have a confidence in the lofty 
ſtile and elaborate eloquence of his tragedy, to venture the in- 
dignation of the deity. But finding he had drawn upon himſelt 
the envy of the multitude he altered it thus: 


Great Jove, wwe own, received that ſacred name, 
From truth alone, and not from common fame. . 


Plutarch of love, tranſlated by Mr. Philips. 
Vol. I. Dd We 
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| We believe that no child, who dies before he 
| arrives at the uſe of reaſon, will be deprived of ö 
| eternal happineſs; the Roman catholics believe the — hr 
ſame of the children that have been ba * 
| though they never heard any mention of us; name 
| of God. Hence there are caſes in which it is 
ble to be ſaved without believing in God; as 
_ infancy, or inſaneneſs, when the human mi 
capable of the operations neceſſary for con 
knowledge of tho Deity. The only , 
reeive, reader, between you and iq 
pretend that children have this caphity 
are ſeven years old, and I do noWhink them to 
be poſſeſſed of it even at fifteen®®Whether I am 
wrong, or not, the point in queſtion is not an ar- 
ticle of faith, but a ſimple OBlervation in natural 
hiſtory. | ; 
For the ſame reaſon it js very clear, that if a man 
grows old without believing in God, he will not, for all 
that, be deprived of his preſence in the other life, unleſs 
it be owing to voluntary blindneſs; and this I affirm 
not to be always the caſe. You agree with me in regard 
to perſons whom madneſs has deprived of their mental 
faculties, but not of their rank as men, and of courſe 
not of their right to the beneficence of their Creator. 
Why then ſhould nor you allow the ſame with re- 
ſpect to thoſe who, being ſequeſtered from the world 
ever ſince their infancy, have ſpent a ſavage life, de- 
rived of all ſuch knowledge as is acquired only by 
— converſe“? For it is evidently impoſſible 
that ſuch a ſavage could ever raiſe his reflections ſo 
high as the knowledge of the true God. Reaſon in- 
forms us, that man is puniſhable only for voluntary 
— and that nothing done under tlie circum- 
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bes 


Concerning the natural ſtate and ſlow progreſs of the human 
un lerft; nding, ſee the ſitſt part ef my diſcourſe on the inequa- 
iy of mankind. 


2 ſtance 
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ſtance of invincible ignorance can be imputed to 


Him as a crime. From whence it follows, that in the 


eye of the divine juſtice, every may who would be- 


deve, had he the neceſlary inſtructions, is reputed to 


believe, and there will be none puniſhed tor incre- 
dulii, but thoſe whom wiltul blindneſs has debarred 


from Heing the truth. | 
Let avoid divulging the truth to thoſe, who are 
incapab underſtanding it; for this would be 


to ſubſtitut&an error in its place. It would be much 
better to have ho idea at all of God, than to enter- 
tain ſuch notions as are mean, fantaſtical, injurious 
and unworthy of the divine Majeſty ; for it is a leſs 
evil not to know him, than to offer him an affront. I 
had rather, ſaid boneſt Plutarch, that people would 
believe there was no ſuch perſon as Plutarch in the 
world, than that they ſhould ſay, he is unjuſt, en- 
vious, jealous, and in his diſpoſition ſo great a ty- 
rant, as to exect more of people than they are able 

to perform, 
he greateſt inconveniency ariſing from thoſe hi- 
deous repreſentations of the Deity, exhibited to the 
minds of children, is that they are not effaced during 
their whole lives; and when they grow up to men's 
eltate, they have the ſame conceptions of God, as 
when they were children. I knew a very worthy 
woman in Swiſſerland, who was ſo fully convinced 
of the truth of this maxim, that ſhe would not 
teach her ſon his catechiſm during his infancy, leſt 
he ſhould be content with thoſe crude notions, and 
lect to acquire a better inſtruction, when he at- 
tained the uſe of reaſon. This child never heard the 
name of God mentioned, but with awe and reve- 
rence; and whenever he attempted to ſpeak of him, 
was immediately ſilenced, as if the ſubje& were too 
grand and too ſublime for his comprehenſion. This 
reſerve excited his curioſity : and his pride made 
bim wiſh for the time of knowing this myſtery, which 
Dd 2 Was 
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| was ſo carefully coneealed from him. The Jeſs the 
ſpoke to him of God, and the leſs they ſuffer- 
ed him to mention his name, the more this un- 
known being was the object of his thoughts. The 
child faw God wherever he went; 57 the dart- ad he. 
ger I apprehend from carrying on this myſfferi 
ous diſguiſe too far, would be the overheati 
a young man's imagination, ſo as to 
brain, and at length to make him a fanati 
of a believer. | | 
But we need be under no ſuch | | 
my Emilius, who conſtantly refuſes his attention to 
every thing above his capacity, and ſhews the great- 
Eſt indifference to ſubjects he does not underſtand. 
There are ſo many on which heas accuſtomed to ſay, 
* This is no affair of mine, that one more would 
give him no great trouble; "and when he begins to 
intereſt himſelf in theſe important queſtions, it is 
not becauſe he has heard them mentioned, but his 
intellectual improvement leads him to thoſe en- 
quiries. | 
We have ſeen by what method the human mind, 
with due cultivation, approaches theſe myſteries ; 
and I am ready to grant you, that it does not natu- 
rally arrive at this knowledge, even in the midſt of 
ſociety, till at a more advanced period of life. But 
as there are in ſociety inevitable cauſes, which forward 
the progreſs of the paſſions, if the progreſs of know- 
ledge, which ſerves to regulate thoſe paſſions, was 
not accelerated in the ſame manner, then indeed, 
ſhould we depart from the natural order, and the 
equilibrium would be ſubverted. When we are not 
our own maſters to check the rapidity of a grow- 
ing paſſion, we ſhould endeavour to forward thoſe 
faculties, which ſerve to counterbalance it ; fo that 
the order of the whole be not inverted z; that thoſe 
which ought to move in conjunction, be not ſe— 
+ Parated 3 and that man being the ſame individual 
| 5 every 


thoſe 


not reſolve it: let us begin at leaſt 


tiling to ſe it... Every 


pect, depe 
they are prope 


in matters of religion that opinion rides triumphant. 
But we who pretend to ſhake off its yoke on all oc- 
caſions, who want to pay no deference to authority, 
and who deſire to teach our Emilius nothing but 
what he may learn by himfelf in every country what- 
ever; in what religion ſhall we educate him? To 
what ſect ſhall we unite the man of nature? The 
anſwer is, I think, very plaing we ſhall unite him 
to none of them, but enable him to chuſe that, 
to which the beſt uſe of his reaſon will dire& him. 


Incedo per ignes - _ 
Suppofitos cineri doloſo. Hor. lib, 2. Od. 1. 
J incautious tread 
On fires, with faithleſs embers overſpread. 
| Mr. Francis, 


It does not ſignify ; my zeal and ſincerity have hi- 
therto ſerved me inſtead of prudence. Theſe ſecu- 
rities, I hope, will not abandon me in time of ne- 
ceſſity. Reader, do not expect from me any precau- 
tions unworthy a friend to truth. I ſhall _ 
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